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The Message of Night. 


BY WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL, 


I sTAND beneath the night’s wide vast, 
The awful curtains, dim, out-rolled, 

And know time but a tempest blast, 
And life a thing the hand may hold— 


A thing the Nubian, Dark, may shut 

In his closed palm-grasp, black and rude, 
Like dust in kernel of a nut 

Mid vasts of night’s infinitude. 


And Reason whispers: Why debate 

A moment’s thought, why breathe this breath? 
For all are gone, the low, the great; 

And mighty lord of all is Death. 


Yea, Egypt built her ruined dream, 
And Greece -knew beauty's perfect bliss, 
Then Science fanned her taper gleam— 
And all for this, and all for this: 


That when the fires of time burned out, 
The earth a barren ball should roll, 
With wrinkled winter wrapt about, 
And night eterne. from pole to pole; 


And all the dreams of seers and kings, 
The pomps and pageants of the past, 

The loves and vain imaginings, 
Ground into glacial dust at last. 


Ah! no such creed, my soul, for thee, 
As, underneath the night’s wide bars, 
They speak with love’s infinity— 
God’s wondrous angels of the stars. 


And something in my heart—some light, 
Some splendor, science cannot weigh— 
Beats round the shores of this dim night 

The surges of a mightier day. 


Tho all the loves of those who loved 
Be vanished into empty air, 

Tho all. the dreams of ages proved 
But wrecks of beautiful despair, 


Tho ail-the dust of those who fought 
Be scattered to the midnight’s main, 
No noble life was lived for naught; 
No martyr death was died in vain. 
OTtTawa, CANADA 





Reversing the View. 
BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 

MEN looked up before they looked down, and de- 
veloped astronomy before they did geology. They 
knew all about Heaven before they knew much of 
the earth; and became intimately acquainted with 


God while they were yet grossly ignorant of man. . 


Theology is much older than anthropology; in fact, 
the science of divinity was deemed complete before 
that of physiology or sociology was begun. Men be- 
gan big, and the great things were understood before 
the little things. The whole was studied before its 
parts, and the infinite and eternal were wrought into 
systems, while the practical details of every-day life 
were yet unknown as scientific data. Metaphysics, 
which concerns the absolute and universal, preceded 
physics manycenturies. Long generations passed be- 
fore anything less than great totalities were subjects 
of profound thought. Philosophy preceded the spe- 
cial sciences. Logic and mathematics, which deal 
with exceptionless laws, antedated by thousands of 
years the inductive sciences, like botany and mineral- 
ogy. Man’s first thoughts are unlimited; and “an 
early age of the race, like an early age of the individ- 
ual, is theoretical rather than experimental. While 
we are ¢ very small we think we can do most easily 
the big things, and little less than ‘‘the eternal prin- 
* ‘satisfies our thought. The imagination, in- 
then in ideals, the limitations 








nce are unknown. Men, therefore, 
up and looked out upon the great; and 


the high and far off could more clearly be seen than 
the near. 

Man first looked, like the eagle, upon the sun; and 
after the heavens and the eternities were swept by his 
eye, he condescendingly looked at theearth. The 
glass was turned around, and man from being tele- 
scopic became microscopic in his researches. He left 
the mountain to work in the valley; and the things 
under his feet became the subject of science as well 
as those over his head. He whose eye once took in 
nothing less than the horizon, can now lose himself 
in the infinitesimal. The invisible is magnified to be 
seen, instead of the eye enlarged to take in the illim- 
itable. Men study atoms instead of universes as the 
highest subjects of thought; and from God, the great- 
est of all beings, and including all, they have got 
down to protoplasm, the smallest of all. The infinitely 
large has thus, in a great measure, given way to the in- 
finitesmally small. Spontaneous origin, instead of crea- 
tion, concerns scientists; and we have investigations 
in which motes are the elements instead of worlds. 
The first wordsjof the Bible, ‘‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,’’ has given way, in 
many quarters, to the last word of science, ‘‘ Out of 
molecules has the universe been developed.”’ 

Cuicaeo, ILL. 





Good Politics. 
BY DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D. 


THE best business in the world is Reform, political 
and otherwise; and the secret of, success in all busi- 
ness is common sense. For want of it good Chris- 
tians are made a gazing stock, and Reformers have 
their labor for their pains. 

It is an easy matter to discover that the ship has 
sprung a leak—any landsman can do that; but 
neither hysterics nor profanity can stop it. In suchan 
emergency one clear, cool-headed ship’s carpenter is 
better than ten professors of theoretical navigation or 
a thousand excited first-cabin passengers. 

One of the most promising signs of the times is that 
good citizens generally are disturbed by the fact of 
political corruption, in national and local affairs, and 
would fain make an end of it. Reform is in the air. 
Incidentally the Mugwump is vociferous, and the 
youthful sciolist is reeling off civic economics as a 
spider weaves a mighty web out of his own small 
bowels. Fools rush in and fill the council chamber 
with suggestions, while statesmen are wiping their 
feet on the doormat. - 

It is the purpose of this paper to call attention to 
some of the false conclusions of current political agi- 
tation. 

1. /t zs not true that New York is as bad as Gehenna. 
When Rudyard Kipling likened our city to ‘‘a long, 
narrow hog-trough,’’ with corresponding odors and ac- 
cessories, we were justly indignant; but there are repu- 
table and pious Knickerbockers who, in their enthusiasm 
for municipal reform, go far beyond the limit of por- 
cine adjectives in characterizing it. Is there no such 
thing as municipal pride or loyalty among us? The 
moral influences of New York, as represented in its 
hundreds of churches and benevolent institutions, are 
surely worthy of consideration in a fair reckoning. 
And the municipal election of 94 would seem to indi- 
cate that the heart of the populace is, on occasion, in 
the right place. At any rate, it is a bad bird that 
fouls its own nest. 

2. It ts not true that the great political parties have 
sold out to Mephistopheles, and are wholly gone to the 
bad. The differentiating principles of the Republican 
and Democratic parties are grounded on a valid differ- 
ence of opinion as to certain great questions—such as 
the Tariff, Currenc¥;and the Relation of the central 
Government to the several Commonwealths. These 
parties have a right to be; and, under one name or 


‘another, they are always bound to be. The inde- 


pendent will assert his rights within and the Ishmael- 


ite will disport himself without; but Israel and Judah 
will abide until the temple falls. Non-partisans are 
doubtless the salt of the earth—but there are occa- 
sional partisans who are also not without their savor. 
We have heard of good Republicans; and tradition 
says that there were good Democrats, also, once upon 
atime. No doubt the machinery of both parties has 
been used, off and on, for personal and even unpatri- 
otic ends; but we should be slow to conclude that 
therefore they are conspiracies against the public weal. 
They have come apparently to stay, and it would be 
wise to, literally, make the best of them. 

3. lt is false to say thata polttical leader is necessa- 
rily a son of Belial. All wings of the two great par- 
ties—and the non-partisans as well—have their 
leaders; and these are generally branded by the other 
side as ‘‘ bosses,’’ a term which comprehends the sum 
of all villainies. But there is room here for discrim- 
ination. There are leaders and leaders; good, bad 
and indifferent. It stands, however, that the man 
who has made for himself a commanding influence in 
public affairs is, still and nevertheless, entitled to fair 
judgment upon his personal merit. Nor is he proven 
to be wholly infamous because a multitude choose to 
follow him. Much of the prevailing hostility to so- 
called ‘‘ bosses’’ is due to dolor aliene felicitatis and 
much to the desire of partisan advantage. It is one 
of our infirmities, as Seneca says, ‘‘ to bark, like little 
dogs, at those who are unpleasant to.us.’’ When 
Tarquin the Proud was asked what he deemed the 
best form of government he, being in his garden, said 
not a word, but began to whip off the heads of the 
tallest poppies, one by one. It was a wise «answer; 
but there were these who suspected Tarquin of a base 
ambition to be himself the one tall poppy in the gar- 
den. Politics is not, of itself, an ignoble business, 
tho some of us would have it appear so. There must 
be politicians; there must be leaders; but alas for the 
reputable citizen who, under present conditions, con- 
sents to join the rascally crew! The moment his 
head is above water some righteous censor hits it. 
Just now there are many of this sort struggling i” 
gurgite vasto. A minister of the Gospel who is so 
disposed may just here magnify his calling. Let him 
vent his holy spleen ad/zbztum and ad nauseam. His 
cloth protects him. But fishwives make poor coun- 
selors. And incidentally, as Cowper says: 

‘‘ The man that dares traduce, because he can 

With safety to himself, is not a man.”’ 
Citizens in public life are as well entitled to fair treat- 
ment as other people; they may as reasonably claim 
the benefits of the Ninth Commandment and the 
Golden Rule. Of the men suggested for the coming 
Presidential race there is scarcely one who is nota 
professed follower of Christ; but the vials of vitupera- 
tion are already opened upon them. Let us keep it 
up, fellow-citizens, until we have made politics suffi- 
ciently disreputable; so that honest men shall hold 
themselves aloof, and the Government be properly 
manned by lewd fellows of the baser sort. 

4. It is neither sound sense nor good politics to throw 
away the fruits of victory. This is precisely what 
has been done in New York City. By whom and how 
and why? By the Billingsgate Guard, who have 
bravely bombarded the entire political circumference 
save the small segment divinely reserved for the Bat- 
tery. And to what purpose? Or to what profit? 
None whatever. Fatuity is the word for it. That was 
a glorious campaign on Manhattan Island two years 
ago. There never was such an opportunity; never 
such a marshalling of the clans. All right-minded 
men of all parties whatsoever fell in, shoulder to 
shoulder, and voted for Reform: 

“ And everybody praised the duke 
Who this great fight did win, 
‘ But what good came of it at last?’ 
Quoth little Peterkin. 


‘Why, that I cannot tell,’ said he, 
‘ But "twas a famous victory.’”’ 
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The fact is that what began as a contest of good citi- 
zenship was, after its first episode, changed into a 
mere Kilkenny quarrel, in which every conspicuous 
leader was subjected to personal abuse, and every con- 
siderable section of the crusading army was notified 
that its room was better than its company. The Ger- 
man Reform Ciub, the Straight Republicans and the 
Milholland contingent, Strong and Roosevelt, Platt 
and Parkhurst, have fought with one another until 
the Army of Reform finds itself in the condition of 
the Syrian host, of which it is written, ‘‘ And it came 
to pass that, when they arose early in the morning, 
behold they were all dead corpses.’’ And the sorrow 
of it is that there was no occasion. A little good 
temper, with a decent regard for the right of inde- 
pendent judgment, and no compromise of principle 
whatever, would have kept the troops massed for an- 
other Ides of November. ‘‘I would rather be right 
than President,’’ of course; but there is no reason 
under the sun why I shouldn’t be both. Practical 
politics is bad, teetotally bad; there is only one thing 
within the entire range of human observation and ex- 
perience which is worse, to wit, impractical politics. 
There is mighty little pleasure, in politics or anything 
else, in dropping buckets into empty wells and draw- 
ing nothing up. 

5. There is no truth in the maxim, ‘‘ Vox populi, 
vox diaboli.’" Our Republic, a thing of the people, 
is founded on the very opposite. The best statement 
ever made of the rationale of constitutional govern- 
ment is in Lincoln's words, ‘‘You can fool all the 
people some of the time, and some of the people all 
the time; but you can’t fool all the people all the 
time."’ That is, in the long run, year after year, the 
country over, the people are right. If that is not 
true, our house is built upon thesand. Yet, we pious 
pessimists are all the while assuming that the people 
are ignorant, wrong-headed, unstable, led by their 
bosses, as Rabshakeh was, with a hook in their noses; 
and the whole governmental machine is bound to go 
to perdition, unless by good fortune we are kept in 
command. This is sad and bad, if true. But I am 
persuaded better things concerning ‘‘ King People,”’ 
as Melville called him. There are more than two or 
three righteous in New York City; probably five or 
six at least. There are enough scattered about in the 
various parties to assure many successive victories in 
behalf of Municipal Reform, if they could only be 
massed. But the way to mass them is not with in- 
vective and personal reprobation. There are many 
matters about which we may reasonably differ for the 
sake of honest government. The one thing we want 
in this particular bailiwick is Municipal Reform. 
There are tens of thousands of citizens, representing 
all shades of opinions as to other matters, who are 
agreed just there. Who cares whether they are Repub- 
licans, Democrats, Mugwumps, Sublapsarians, or Su- 
pralapsarians, so long as they believe in Municipal Re- 
form. Let us stick to the text and the sermon will 
take care of itself. Een dracht, maakt macht. ‘We 
must hang together in this thing,’’ said John Han- 
cock in the Continental Congress. ‘‘ Ay,’’ respond- 
ed a voice, ‘‘or else we'll hang apart.’’ Just now we 
are hanging apart. We have wrought valiantly and 
won a splendid reputation for internecine courage. 

6. We should not too hastily conclude that God has 
ceased to govern in the affairs of men. The ants were 
wrong in supposing that the end of the world had 
come because a plowshare went through their hill. 
Our plans may fail without a serious disturbance to 
the universal order. The Lord has not abdicated: 
he is as capable as ever of managing things. It is 

greatly to be doubted if we could do any better 
' ourselves. The ambition of Phaeton always has a 
sorry end. It is just conceivable that neither my way 
nor your way is the best way. Disappointment, which 
should be a means of grace, turns many a sweet- 
spirited Mary into a.common scold. The times may 
be a trifle out of joint, the hoodwink of justice may be 
temporarily awry, courts and legislatures may not 
‘*gang oor gait,’’ the machine may keep on monot- 
onously grinding out its regulation grist of spoils, the 
bimetallists may dance and sing in the light of their 
silver moon, governors, mayors and coroners may dis- 
appoint us, Tammany may not be as dead as we had 
hoped, the tides may ebb and Cherith may run 
dry, but ‘‘God reigns and the Government is safe.”’ 

“‘A charméd life old Goodness hath; 


The tares may perish ; but the grain 
Is not for death, 


**God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night, 
Wake thou and watch! 
With morning light,” 
Ciry 


The world is gray 


THE INDEPENDENT 
The Ambition of the Sons of Zebedee. 


BY DR. MARCUS DODS. 


WHEN Peter in a crude, bargaining fashion asked 
Jesus what reward he meant to bestow upon those 
who had left all to follow him, he received the reply 
that the Twelve would rule along with the 
Christ, and would receive ample compensation for 
all losses incurred in his service. James and John, 
hearing of ‘‘thrones,’’ were stirred to the ambition of 
sitting on the right hand and left of the Monarch in 
the new kingdom. In some respects this was a noble 
ambition. Certainly it did honor to Christ. They, 
after experience, owned him fit to be a king. His ap- 
pearance and bearing suggested the throne; through 
all his unassuming gentleness there shone an inalien- 
able majesty, an easy supremacy in all companies, and 
a mastery of everysituation. They saw no incongru- 
ity, and felt no hesitation in giving him the highest 
place. This is the Person born to rule. For us—they 
felt—our joy and life would be to be under him and 
near him. The influence of Christ upon them, the 
opening to them in him of new possibilities and a new 
world, is seen in their confident expectation that even 
they could rule with him and near him. Perhaps in 
the East divisions of rank are more easily overstepped. 
But the experience of Masaniello, the Neapolitan 
fisherman, reflects some hue of doubt and astonish- 
ment on the confidence of the sonsof Zebedee. How 
did these Galileans expect to bear the fierce light that 
beats uponathrone? What differentiates their ambi- 
tion from the obtrusive rashness which thrusts itself 
into posts and offices, for which it has no qualification ? 
Mainly this, that their confidence was a confidence in 
Christ and an enthusiasm for him. Place and power 
in separation from him they know nothing of. Their 
future is, to be with him, guided by his wisdom, 
strengthened by his courage, forwarding his purposes, 
representing his authority. Any selfish taint in their 
ambition was lost in their enthusiasm for Christ; and 
their request, altho reprehensible in its ignoring the 
claims of the other Apostles, was on the whole com- 
mendable. 

Therefore, in the answer of the Lord there is no con- 
tempt, noanger, no disappointment, but rather ten- 
der remonstrance, as of a father to the child who has 
innocently and ignorantly begged to be allowed to 
accompany him on a perilous expedition. <‘‘ Are ye 
able to drink the cup that I am about to drink ?’’ And 
even supposing that you are, it is not I but the Father 
that allots positions and destinies. 

In this answer of our Lord’s we have two closely 
connected ideas. First, that Christ is not an arbi- 
trary prince advancing his favorites to high posts and 
bestowing rewards on those he loves, but the admin- 
istrator of an inflexibly righteous and impartial 
government, under which all things are regulated by 
law and a regard to justice. He as honors to bestow, 
places to fill, benefits to confer—all that is worth work- 
ing for and living for is im his gift; but these things he 
must give to those who, in the judgment of his 
Father, that is, really, are the right people to possess 
them. He is no respecter of persons. James and 
John knew they were his most intimate friends on 
earth. Many a private talk they had enjoyed with 
him; to many an intimate scene they had been ad- 
mitted, while others were excluded. There was no 
mistaking the easé and cordiality of his relations with 
them. All the advantages and joys of his friendship 
they knew themselves to be welcomed to; but he 
could not reverse moral law and upset moral order in 
their favor. 

Few things our Lord ever said seem more essential 
to know and to lay to heart. We so naturally rest 
content with the assumption of those brothers, and 
fancy that, as Christ loves us, the best must and will 
be ours. We allowno weight to the fact which Jesus 
here emphasizes, that there is a moral order, and that 
in God’s government high position means high char- 
acter; and that nearness to Christ is but another name 
for likeness to Christ and a participation in his experi- 
ence. That which determines rank and position in 
the eternal order is fitness; there must be’ a corre- 
spondence between character and position, between 
attainment and rank, between fitness and the work to 
be done. Christ cannot promote his favorites irre- 
spective of what they are in themselves. Many a 
father would dearly like to make his son his partner, 
but he cannot, or only with disaster, unless the lad 
has in him the makingsofa man. And Christ cannot 
give to any man an indulgence whereby in his case 
there shall not be required the steady, real, and pro- 
longed self-abnegation, the true and effective thirst 
for what is spiritual, the inward and actual love of 
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holiness and hatred of carnality and worldliness, 
which alone win the crown of life. » . 

The second idea with which Christ confronts those 
who are ambitious of standing high in his service is 
that they must drink his cup and be baptized with his 
baptism. Necessarily. Christ has won the place he 
holds among men and has reached his true and in- 
alienable rule by actually submitting himself to all the 
tests which can be applied to human character in this 
world. He is highest because he is best; because he 
has actually devoted himself to other interests than 
his own. And the only path to participation in his 
rule is participation in his experience and in his char- 
acter. He never blinked the cost of following him. 
If we misunderstand his terms, it is not from any 
want of explicitness in his statement of them. He 
plainly tells us that the kind of greatness he calls us 
to is greatness of service, the life he himself chose. 
He expressly points out the difficulty of following 
him.’ Rejection by the world, loss of what the world 
offers as its rewards, privation, much that is hard to 
flesh and blood, all this he plainly assured men await- 
ed those who attached themselves to him. No man 


" ever yet made this life easy to himself, and found him- 


self near to Christ in what constitutes the glory of his 
character and work. To be next to Christ in glory 
and in influence—nothing is so attractive. These 
men knew what his friendship was, and hgw much it 
meant to them to have him for their hourly companion, 
their most intimate friend. To them nothing was so 
real, nothing so filled their life, nothing so absorbed 
their soul. To be on such terms with Christ always; 
to enter into his spirit; to see with clearness and fully 
to sympathize with what occupies his mind and en- 
gages his effort; to be among those he trusts, and 
with whom he shares his thoughts, his success, his 
joys—what a life that would be! surely the very lite 
of life! Existence could yield no richer, riper fruit. 
But it costs. It is so satisfying partly because it costs 
so much; because it requires that indolence, insin- 
cerity, selfishness, impurity, be quite conquered and 
forever done with; it means that we take our Chris- 
tianity seriously and directly from Christ’s pwn lips, 
not adulterated by the interpretations of his half- 
hearted and timorous followers, not travestied by a 
nominally Christian, really godless world. 

He, then, who in his inmost heart chooses and 
cherishes this best ambition of being near to Christ, 
must arm himself with that same mind which was in 
Christ with a fortitude of steel. He must be prepared 
to drink that cup which pledges him to stedfast alle- 
giance to Christ and independence of the world—a cup 
in which are ingredients distasteful, bitter, seemingly 
destructive to life, but which alone give health and 
immortal vigor. He must be prepared to be baptized 
with his baptism, to pass with him through a true 
death to the world, and commit himself once for all 
to a life with God and in God. Viewed prospectively, 
this may not seem so difficult. Many may say with 
James and John, ‘‘We are able’’; but when it is 
actually attempted, and the impossibility of attaining 
for any one hour the ideal set before us by our Leader, 
we begin to understand his actual greatness, and by 
our own failure recognize his victory and what it cost 
him. 

But when our Lord heard the resolute answer of 
James and John, ‘‘ We are able,’’ he was not dis- 
pleased. In every generation since there have been 
many to follow them, recognizing their own weakness, 
but believing that Christ calls us to follow him, and 
will not stultify himself by omitting to give us needed 
aid. When he said in reply, ‘‘ Ye know not what ye 
ask,”"’ he meant to prompt them to a deeper 
understanding of the difficulties, but not to a 
relinquishment of their purpose. He bids us 
weigh the consequences of our petitions; and 
this we have great need to do. No excrescence 
has been more abundantly produced in the history 
of Christianity, and none eats away its life more cer- 
tainly than ignorant and thoughtless prayer. When 
we are put to shame by our lack of temper or courage, 
or by our worldliness, or by being possessed and car- 
ried away by evil imaginings, we turn to Christ and ask 
him for the needed grace, apparently presuming that 
it is as easily provided and assumed as a new suit of 
clothes; that we have merely to give the order, and 
put on the new-made habit. In such a case we might 
hear the Lord’s voice in tenderness, and yet with an 
accent of disappointment, saying to us, ‘‘ Ye know 
not what ye ask.’’ It is not so that character grows, 
but by self-restraint and self-discipline. Can you en- 
dure all that is needful for the formation of these 
habits you ask for? Character has an organic growth 
like a tree, You cannot have fruit unless first you 
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have blossom and a branch to bear it. But we ask 
God to give us fruit without either branch or blossom. 
Qualities of soul can be produced only by long and 
painful processes. You ask for humility; are you pre- 
pared for the humiliations, the mortified vanity, the 
failures which produce it? You beg for heavenliness 
of mind; are you prepared to be led forward to those 
painful times in which the blankness of this world 
ceases to be a trite pulpit commonplace and becomes 
a reality? Can you find in the fellowship of Christ 
that which more than compensates for all loss, and 
gives you a happiness eclipsing all other joy, and that 
purifies while it stimulates ? 





The Beginner and His Bicycle. 
BY A. E. VOGELL. 


WHEELING has passed that stage in its history 


termed ‘‘ the craze’’; there is something much more 


stable in its present popularity. It is not a sudden 
fancy, for its delicate construction places the wheel 
next to the horse, the only difference being the want 
of life; it requires an equal amount of care before and 
after using. There are 100,000 wheelmen in the met- 
ropolitan district, many of them beginners this year, 
and probably twice that number who contemplate the 
purchase of a wheel very soon. There are 500 differ- 
ent styles of wheels from which the prospective buyer 
can select a mount; but of all these makes the num- 
ber of really high grade, not from a monetary stand- 
point, but by reason of quality of material, general 
workmanship, finish, etc, can be counted within a 
tenth of one hundred. 

First of all, the second-hand bicycle should be 
shunned; not that a good wheel cannot be picked up 
this way occasionally, but because it is a lottery in 
which there are a surprisingly large number of blanks. 
It should be remembered that a wheel is meant for 
service and pleasure combined; it may be called upon 
to make trips from a few hours to many weeks in 
duration, and it is necessary that the wheel be strorig 
enough to stand the strain and rough usage which it 
will receive. 

Don’t be hasty in purchasing a wheel. Investigate 
and have explained to you the merits of each; the de- 
merits you will find out soon enough afterward. Con- 
sult friends who ride and find out from them the faults, 
if any, they have found in the wheel they ride, and 
when about to make the purchase have one of them 
accompany you. This may seem a lot of trouble; but 
it is not a toy that you are going to get, and it is not 
a small sum to be expended. It will be found to pay 
in the end. 

In the selection of a wheel be sure that it fits—that 
is, that the frame is adapted to your reach. This can 
be found out, if, when sitting upon the saddle, which 
is not elevated more than an inch from the upper 
brace or top tube, the heel of the foot should just 
reach the pedal on the crank, which is fully extended. 
This once obtained, the consideration of the saddle, 
handle bars, tires and wheel rim, wood or steel, and 
lamps, is a matter of individual preference, as there 
are a large variety of these parts from which to make 
a selection, except, possibly, the saddle, which might 
have to be purchased at an extra expense and else- 
where than from the place where the purchase was 
made, tho there are many manufacturers’ agents who 
will fit their wheels with any tire, saddle or handle 
bars preferred. The proper gear is about 68; wooden 
rims are preferable to steel, and a hard, firm saddle to 
a soft one. The weight ofa bicycle should not exceed 
twenty-four pounds. 

The purchase having been made,to ride comes next. 
This may be a question of great difficulty or not, ac- 
cording to the temperament or aptitude of the learner. 
Many have been able to ride at once without assist- 
ance, while others have had to pay for the experience 
with many a fall, bruised arms, legs and hips. There 
are two ways opened for a male beginner to learn how 
to ride a wheel—by resorting to one of the many rid- 
ing academies where lessons can be obtained from 
competent instructors for a small consideration, or by 
seeking some little frequented road, if in the country, 
or asphalt street, if in the city, and have some friend 
hold on to the wheel while he mounts it and rides, 
thus getting used to the novelty and acquiring the 
knack of proper balance. The first of these ways is 
the best, the latter the most trying, annoying and 
tiresome. 

If the beginner desires to .be self-taught, the first 
step is to get a level road, take a position in the rear 
of the bicycle, with the rear wheel pointing between 
the feet, the hands grasping the handle bars, with the 
body bent over the saddle, place the left foot on the 
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projecting piece of steel on the side of the rear upper 
brace, or tube, then give a few shoves with the right foot, 
which is on the ground. When you think the bicycle 
has sufficient momentum, raise yourself with the right 
leg and let the wheel go, holding on to the handle 
grip, at the same time trying to balance it; this should 
be done until the beginner is able to keep the wheel 
upright, and until it comes almost to a standstill of 
its own accord; in this way the art of balancing is 
acquired and confidence gained. The next step is to 
take the pedal. After getting the wheel started in the 
manner mentioned above, and the body is off the 
ground, put the right leg forward and try to catch the 
right pedal as it comes upward, bend the left knee 
slightly and endeavor to move the pedal with the 
right toot, thus keeping the machine in motion. Tak- 
ing the saddle comes next. When the left foot is on 
the steel piece on the rear tube and the right foot on 
the pedal, bend the left leg until the body reaches the 
saddle, which is directly underneath; the saddle being 
taken, continue propelling the machine with the right 
foot, remove the left foot from its position and take 
the left pedal. There is no need of haste, do it de- 
liberately, for the right foot and the hands have the 
wheel under control. To dismount bring the left foot 
back until it rests on the steel piece on the rear tube, 
lift the body up and drop off behind. This is all 
there is to it. There are, however, many fancy 
mounts and dismounts from the pedals, which can be 
picked up by the rider later. 

To turn a wheel, in order to make a quarter, half 
or full circle, is trying to the beginner, and must be 
learned by practice, tho it is well to remember that a 
machine is turned as much with the body as with the 
handle bars. The handle bars direct, the body gives 
the balance an inclination; so that in making a turn 
the body should incline to the side -in which turn is 
to be made, the degree of incline being governed by 
the rate of speed at which the machine is moving; lit- 
tle speed requires but a small incline, while great 
speed exacts a corresponding increase. 

For women riders, learning to ride is by no means 
as easy a matter as with the opposite sex. Not that 
they are awkward or less apt, but on account of their 
costume which will not permit of as much freedom of 
movement. For a woman, the easiest way is learn to 
ride first and to mount afterward. This is against the 
conceded rule; but by so doing confidence, the most 
important point, is gained first, after which the rest 
comes easy. At the start the wheel should be held by 
some friend until the rider is comfortably seated in 
the saddle, and they should hold the wheel upright 
while in motion, running alongside of the rider, start- 
ing the wheel by holding on to the handle bar and 
rear tube; aftera while, as the beginner gains self-reli- 
liance, the hold need only be kept on the rear tube, when, 
unbeknown to the rider, it can be let go, until the 
rider appears to have lost control of the wheel or is 
about to fall, when it may be caught again. This can 
be continued until the art of propulsion is gained. 
Then comes the mounting of the wheel. There is 
only one way for a woman to mount and dismount a 
wheel and that is from the pedal. To mount, the 
wheel should be in such a position as to have the right 
pedal pointing upward; the frame should then be 
straddled,the right foot being placed on the pedal and 
the handle grips firmly clasped. A slight push is then 
given with the left foot and the body raised with the 
right foot into the saddle, the right foot propelling the 
wheel while the left foot is catching the pedal. In 
dismounting, the body is lifted from the saddle by the 
right foot when the pedal of that foot is on the down- 
ward turn, a slight hop to the left side taken to the 
ground, the balance of the wheel being retained by 
the hands on the handle grips. 

Brakes are dangerous things on a wheel to veterans, 
and especially so to beginners. Most manufacturers 
will only place them upon wheels at special request, as 
the average brake is ruinous to rubber tires, and at a 
critical moment is likely to be applied with much 
more force than intended and, in consequence does 
more damage than if it had not been applied. The 
average rider has adopted the foot break; that is, to 
place the right foot on the tire of the front wheel 
between the steering post and the lower or main 
brace, and press downward; this has been found to be 
very effective in stopping a wheel, but requires con- 
siderable practice to learn. 

A saddle should have a slight incline at the nose, 
and should at no time be elevated higher than the 
crown of the steering post. If a frame is properly 
fitted to the.rider as before mentioned, it will be found 
impossible to elevate the seat more than an inch. The 
grips of the handle bar should never be lower than 
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the top brace or upper tube of-the frame. Ram’s- 
horn-shaped handle bars are only for racing men or 
scorchers, not for road or pleasure riders. The cor- 
rect position when riding is with the body erect, with 
a bend, if any, from the waist and not the back, the 
arms not fixed or rigid, but bending very slightly at 
the elbows, and legs fully extended when the pedal is 
at its lowest point; in propelling the wheel the ball of 
the foot should rest upon the pedals and not the 
wheel, and the ankle motion used. Rubber pedals 
are much preferable to the ‘‘rat-trap’’ or sharp 
pointed pedal, and save much wear and tear on the 
soles of the shoes. Toe clips will be found advan- 
tageous in climbing hills, but are not really necessary. 

The care of a bicycle is anall-important item. In 
England it is the duty of some one of the servants 
to look after the cleaning of the bicycle in con- 
nection with other service for the members of the 
wealthier families; but in this country servants can- 
not be made to do this, so that the duty falls upon 
the owner. After riding, the dust and mud should 
always be removed from the frame, rims, spokes, tires, 
cranks, pedals and chains, as mud dulls the luster 
of the enameled parts. Water should be avoided as 
much as possible in cleaning a wheel, as it is liable to 
penetrate the inner parts of the wheel and cause rust 
to collect. Ifthe mud has hardened, a few drops of 
oil on a cloth will remove it; use a dry cloth when- 
ever possible. The various parts of a wheel should be 
lubricated at least after every five hundred miles rid- 
den, the amount of oil to be used varying according to 
the various makes of wheels; some require more, some 
less, but in no case should more than five drops of 
oil be applied to any one part within the time men- 
tioned. In cleaning around the bearings it is best to 
use a stiff brush. When placing a wheel away after 
it has been in use, it should never be left in a damp 
place; especial care should be taken with wheels 
which have been transported to the seashore, as salt 
air and dampness will soon make a wheel unfit for use. 
When at the seashore a heavy blanket should be 
thrown over it so as to cover all the parts fully; in 
the city a couple of large pegs driven into the side of 
a wall in some dry, out of the way place, on which it 
can be hung by the frame, will be found most con- 
venient and will insure its protection. 

The wheel should never be left standing in the sun, 
as it is injurious to the rubber tires. Do not allow 
oil to get inside or outside a tire, nor let benzine, 
turpentine, lime or chemicals of any kind reach it. 
Never leave the tool bag at home; small pieces of thin 
wire and cord will prove valuable at times, and should 
be carried in the pocket or tool bag when touring. 
Do not take long rides at first; when you have learned 
to ride accustom yourself to the wheel by taking trips 
of three or five miles. A woolen sweater should al- 
ways be worn, as it absorbs the moisture of the body 
and prevents sudden chills. -Do not start on a ride 
with a full or empty stomach; drink sparingly. There 
are innumerable suggestions as to the proper care 
of the one hundred odd parts of a wheel, which would 
requjre too much space to specify. Experience in 
wheeling, as in other things, is the best of teachers; 
and as every kind of wheel has its own special con- 
struction, peculiarities and needs must be studied 
separately. 


Nrw York City. 


English Notes. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


Ir has been not unnaturally said, in view of the late 
disorderly proceedings in the House, that Parliament 
has of late years much deteriorated in behavior; but asa 
matter of fact there was a good deal of personality in- 
dulged in by honorable members in old times. When 
Lord Colchester was Speaker, Sir Joseph Yorke 
called Whitbread ‘‘a brewer of bad porter.’’ With 
admirable tact and good nature Whitbread affected to 


treat this as an ordinary libel. ‘‘Mr. Speaker,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I rise as a tradesman to complain of the gallant 
officer’s abuse of the commodity which I sell’’; at 


which the whole house burst into laughter and ap- 
probation. 

The author of ‘‘ Vice Versé,’’ whom nothing of a 
humorous nature escapes, has a capital story illustra- 
tive of the inappropriate manner in which texts are 
used. At some small seaside English resort, a 
spirited and generous townsman has presented a num- 
ber of free seats for the promenade, each adorned with 
an iron label stating that ‘‘ Mr. Jones, of this town, 
presented these seats for the public use. The sea is 
his and he made it.”’ 

‘‘A whistling woman and a crowing hen,"’ says an 
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old proverb, ‘‘ will always come to a bad end.’’ The 
first part of this statement requires confirmation, tho 
in this country it is rare for women to whistle at all. 
Some years ago we had a lady whistler from America 
who made a great sensation in London drawing rooms; 
but it soon died out. I am old enough to remember 
Herr von Joel, of Evans’s supper rooms, whose 
whistling formed one of the most attractive parts of 
the entertainment; he could imitate every song-bird 
under heaven, and very beautifully he did it; tho to 
hear the nightingale among such surroundings—the 
lark was in one sense not so out of place—was very 
incongruous. In the United States the art is still pop- 
ular, and even among the gentler sex; I read that at a 
marriage there the other day twelve lady friends of the 
bride whistled the ‘‘ Wedding March.”’ If the young 
couple had married without their parents’ consent, a 
still more appropriate melody might have been se- 
lected: 
“Whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad, 

Tho Father and Mother and all should go mad.” 
Notwithstanding the poet’s assertion that men whis- 
tie for want of thought, the art was always popular in 
England, especially in the country; but of late years 
the ear is seldom cheered by it. This is probably 
caused by the universal prevalence of smoking. No- 
body can whistle with a pipe in his mouth—at least, if 
it’s a tobacco pipe. 

A lady medium now undertakes to furnish portraits 
of our deceased friends painted by spirits. If these 
are in water colors it will be a guaranty to some ex- 
tent of their well-being; but I confess I have my 
doubts of their similitude. I have had the privilege 
of seeing a collection of spirit drawings, which re- 
minded me of an intelligent observation I once heard 
upon Turner's later pictures ‘‘ that he painted nothing 
and very like.’ One hardly knew whether they were 
landscapes or figure-drawings. 

It has often been asked whence comes the great 
popularity of the works which pale-faced jealousy has 
christened ‘‘ Kailyard Tales.’’ How is it that books 
in the Scotch dialect (some of which are actually 
fitted with a glossary) should be bought by the South- 
erner by the tens of thousands. First and foremost it 
is because they are very good books; because Crock- 
ett and Barrie and the rest are men of genius (or very 
good imitations of it), and secondly, because we feel a 
sense of exultation when we are so fortunate as to 
find we understand them. Most of us have felt it at 
school with the ancient classics; at the start it seemed 
impossible that we should ever get on with them; but 
after a while when things became a little easier, we 
began to see that the authors had really some merit 
in them; but what pleased us still more, was the dis- 
covery that we had the intelligence to find it out. In 
addition to this there is the feeling of superiority over 
those who do not reach the same standard of success 
as ourselves. ‘ 

Considering the popularity of our four-in-hand 
clubs, and the art of driving generally, it is very curi- 
ous that a speeies of competition presumably well 
known to those who could ‘‘curb the steed and guide 
the wheel’’ of old should have utterly disappeared. 
The poet tells us that after the charioteer had exhib- 
ited his skill in other ways, he went over the exact 
ground he had traversed without making a single 
wheel mark. 

** And now along the indented plain 

The self-same track he marks again, 

Pursues with care the nice design, 

Nor ever deviates from the line.” 
There is probably some poetical license in this state- 
ment; for ‘‘ever’’ we may probably read ‘hardly 
ever’’; but even occasionally:to accomplish it must 
show extraordinary skill of hand andeye. The local- 
ity for at least one of these exhibitions, we are told, 
was the groves of Academe, where there may have 
been some yielding turf; but the proper place for such 
a feat is obviously the seashore. Why not revive this 
classical accomplishment on Ramsgate sands? 

It is strange and very hard upon them that parrots 
should always be associated with indelicacy of lan- 
guage, inopportune observations, and even the in- 
terruption of family prayers. We hear of clever par- 
rots, the one, for example, who when a_ customer 
offered twenty’ pounds for it, observed ‘‘ Make it 
guineas’; but there is always some discrelitable ex- 
planation of their sagacity, as in that case where it 
turns out that the dealer was a ventriloquist. Yet 
there have been respectable parrots who have not in- 
dulged in swear-words, and others, who so far from 
being mischievous have benefited humanity. Cardi- 
nal Ascarnio had a parrot, who, instead of indulging 
in ‘‘sulphurous conversation’’ would repeat the Apos- 
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tles’ Creed in Latin. Another at the Court of Spain, 
could, we are told, ‘‘sing the gamut perfectly’’; but if 
at any time he was a little out, he would say ‘‘ Nova- 
bueno’ (‘‘That is not well’’), but on recovering the note 
would add ‘‘Bueno va"’ (‘Now it is well’’). Leo, son of 
the Emperor Basilicus was cast into prison, on a false 
accusation, by his father; no one dared intercede on 
his behalf except a parrot, who during mealtimes in 
the great hall constantly exclaimed: ‘‘ Alas, alas, 
poor Leo !’’ This caused the courtiers to lose their ap- 
petites; and on the Emperor's inquiring the cause, one 
of them had the courage to reply: ‘‘ How should we 
eat, Sire, being reproached by a bird for our want of 
duty. The brute creature is mindful of its master, but 
we, that have reason, have neglected to supplicate 
your Majesty on behalf.of your innocent son.’’ Then 
the Emperor caused investigation to be made, which 
resulted in his son’s being released from prison and 
restored to favor. 

In France it is not uncommon for an engaged cou- 
ple to see but little of one another before marriage; 
in the East they sometimes see nothing at all; but 
after marriage, all over the world, matters are different, 
and they often see a great deal too much of one an- 
other. It has been reserved for the Metropolis to pro- 
duce a happy pair who have been wedded for years 
and yet never looked in one another's face. They 
were both born blind, and becoming street musicians, 
met one another, and became acquainted. They prob- 
ably played instruments that made upa duet; but it 
would be interesting to know how they were first drawn 
together. The poetic language in which lovers are 
prone to indulge must have, of course, been denied to 
them: 

‘“‘She’s backit like the peacock, 
She’s breasted like the swan, 
Her face itis the fairest . 
That e’er the sun shone on,” 
might have been as true in the lady’s case as in that 
of Annie Laurie; but how could he know? Such a 
marriage seems scarcely a subject for congratulation; 
it must have been full of hourly inconveniences; yet 
we are told the couple lived harmonously together. 
For deafand dumb folk to marry is not uncommon, 
they can never have ‘‘words’’ with one another, and 
perhaps when a pair cannot see one another’s frowns 
they are equally unconscious of their faults. Since 
Cupid is blind. why should not his victims be ? 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Superstitions of Civilized Nations. 
BY JAMES S. STEVENS, PH.D., 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS IN THE MAINE STATE COLLEGE 


NOTHING affords an intelligent mind more consola- 
tion than to read of the absurd notions believed in by 
people of inferior intellectual attainment. Stories of 
the superstitions cherished by the Hottentots and 
South Sea Islanders are highly entertaining; and we 
congratulate ourselves that we have nothing in com- 
mon with such evidences of barbarity. It is neverthe- 
less true that just at this point the lines of civilization 
and savagery converge most closely. - ; 

In the study of art, of science, in politics and in re- 
ligion, we may look upon the comparative progress 
made by ourselves and the East Africans with com- 
placency; but it is doubtful if, in the prevalence of 
superstitious notions, modern American civilization 
suggests an improvement in kind or hardly in degree. 
Indeed, there are many modern superstitions, firmly 
cherished by those whose minds are not otherwise ab- 
normal, which are the lineal descendants of those 
which, when related of savages, strike us as so ridicu- 
ous. 

From the earliest times people have believed that if 
they could obtain an article that in any way repre- 
sented their enemy, they could cause him to suffer by 
mutilating the object. In Arabian literature we read 
that his enemies once made an effigy of Mohammed, 
and, after sticking it full of needles, threw it down a 
well. The prophet was seized with a severe malady, of 
which he was relieved only when the image had been 
found and the needles removed. It was for a similar 
reason that the American Indians used to object so 
strongly to having their pictures taken, since it could 
be made the instrument of much harm to them should 
it fall into the hand of an enemy. 

Tylor, the English anthropologist, tells us that this 
practice is, or has been, world-wide. In Peru the 


sorcerers stick cactus-thorns into rag dolls; in Bur- 
ma they use cotton seeds in models of clay; the 
Hindu magicians write the name of the enemy on the 
breast of an image of their victim and are thus able to 
select any particular part of his body for mutilation 
at their leisure. The old Roman law attached a pen- 
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alty to the slaying of an absent person by means of a 
wax figure. 

Very similar to these practices in its underlying 
principle is the belief, held by many thousands in our 
own land, that there is a vital connection between an 
amputated limb and the body, and that injury to the 
limb is appreciated by its former owner. Further, it 
is a very general belief that if one is bitten by a mad 
dog, the prospects of recovery are materially increased 
if the dog is killed. 

Another superstition that comes very near home is 
that connected with the fetish worship of many widely 
scattered tribes. A stick or stone of striking appear- 
ance is found, which is believed to possess a certain 
supernatural power over disease or bad fortune. 
Hence it.comes to be worshiped as a deity in return 
for these favors. The belief in the merits of ‘‘lucky 
stones,’’ horseshoes which have been found and hung 
over the door, and in medals and charms of various 
kinds, is surprisingly prevalent in the United States 
to-day. Many who would be unwilling to admit it 
are fettered by the belief that an inseparable connec- 
tion exists between the charm and their destiny. 

It might be expected that absurdities of this charac- 
ter would be entertained by people enjoying few inter- 
lectual advantages; but it is a curious fact that edu- 
cation and mental equipoise on every other subject 
are often found in company with a belief in some one 
of these superstitions. It was said of one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest preachers that he would sooner see the 
new moon over his right shoulder than over his left. 
Indeed, so wide-spread is the influences of supersti- 
tion that few deem it a reproach to be its victim; it is 
usually lightly regarded and made a subject for mer- 
riment. This is a strange paradox and has as yet re- 
ceived no psychological explanation. 

A writer in the Popular Science Monthly describes 
the methods used by Egyptian exorcists, obtained 
from a recent translation of a work on that country. 
Acting on the belief that the spirit of a dead man is de- 
vouring his patient the doctor makes use of charms to 
drive it from one part of the body to another, until 
the death of the patient puts an end to the treatment. 
That practices of this sort should be indulged in in 
ancient Egypt is not surprising. But it is with per- 
fect truth that the writer adds: 


‘Could the Egyptian exorcist be revived in our times 
it would not be difficult in the very heart of civilization 
to introduce him to quarters where he would feel that 
his art might still be practiced with much pecuniary and 
social success. There are hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-citizens who are willing to pay hard and honestly 
earned money for medals and charms of one kind and 
another which are supposed to have the most remark- 
able specific properties. One medal will give success in 
agriculture, another in domestic matters; others are 
efficacious in the sick room.” 


Most supetstitions may be classed as illustrations of 
the fallacy known in logic as insufficient enumeration 
of instances. Employing the inductive method we 
are permitted to draw general conclusion if there are 
sufficient instances of the right character in support 
of it. For illustration: if in a vast majority of instances 
the sitting together of thirteen persons at a table was 
followed by a disastrous result one might be justified 
in associating those events together. That such is not 
the-case, however, is shown by the Thirteen Club 
of New York City, who eat together regularly and 
seem to enjoy the usual number of terrestrial felicities. 
Because on one occasion the dropping of a dishcloth 
preceded the arrival of company, it is highly illogical 
to affirm that there isany other than a chance con- 
nection between the events. 

There is a phase of this subject of a more serious 
nature than is usually considered. While; as has been 
stated, it does not always follow that holding toa 
superstition is indicative of inferior mental capacity, 
it is nevertheless true that there is nothing more prej- 
udicial to the healthful growth of the mind of a 
young person than the entertaining of confessedly 
illogical and unscientific notions. One’s ideas of the 
physical universe must of necessity be distorted if he 
is governed bya fanciful connection between the 
moon’s rays and his personal fortunes. The fact that 
an opinion is held for which one knows that there is 
no foundation whatever, unfits the mind for following 
out any logical process. 

There is no career upon which a young man can 
enter which would not be hampered by the evil influ- 
ence of superstition. If he goes into business there 
is the temptation to resort to lucky enterprises rather 
than to pursue the ordinary paths to success. If he 
becomes a‘clergyman, he is likely to forsake the the- 
ology of the Christian for the superstition of the He- 
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brews. In medicine the. teachings of the materia 
medica will give place to faith cure, Christian science 
and kindred delusions. Inthe scientific world there 
is absolutely no place for superstition. That Tyndall, 
Huxley or Helmholtz would carry charms to prevent 
rheumatism is unthinkable. 

Having endeavored to make it clear that these ab- 
surd notions by which one allows himself to be gov- 
erned are not altogether amusing and harmless ele- 
ments of character, but are relics of savagery which 
are most pernicious in their influence on the mind, 
the question may well be asked, How may a belief in 
superstition be cured? And to answer this is the most 
difficult task assigned to a writer on this subject. 
Those who have passed their lives firm in the belief 
that the best way to remove warts is to cover them 
with salt pork and then bury the pork, would not be 
persuaded otherwise, tho one rose from the dead. 
Should they be convinced of its absurdity, they would 
still be of the same opinion. This is a case where 
reasoning is the least effective weapon which can be 
used. Since it is not through reason that these opin- 
ions came to be cherished, it is not by reason that 
they can be removed. 

To the young who are taking their first lessons in 
this subject—and their name is legion—a few hints 
are given which may, prove useful: Summon all the 
will power you possess and say to yourself, These no- 
tions are not reasonable; they are not true. I will 
have nothing to do with them. Take every opportu- 
nity which is presented to convince yourself of their 
falsity. Look at the every new moon over the left 
shoulder; sit with thirteen at a table; begin new en- 
terprises on Friday; keep a cat and let her perform all 
the rites which are such striking forebodings of disas- 
ter; in short, prove to your own satisfaction that these 
things are only superstitions, and you have taken a 
long stride toward becoming free from their power. 
This world is governed by God, not chance. The hu- 
man body fares well or ill in proportion as it obeys 
the common laws of health. The days of the week 
in which we have to do our work are all alike good. 

But what of the future of superstition? Is there 
any reason to believe that the human race is ever to 
be free from the bondage of such absurdities? Some- 
times when one observes its prevalence, even among 
those who in other respects are sensible people, it 
seems as tho it is as deeply rooted as it was in the 
Middle Ages. And yet it must eventually disappear, 
since ours is a progressive race. The belief in de- 
moniacal possession, spirit rappings, witchcraft, and 
the like, has almost entirely passed away; and we can 
at least confidently expect that future generations will 
be as far beyond superstitious notions as we are be- 
yond the fetish worship of the South Africans. 


: ORONO, ME. 





“ The Minister’s Helpmeet.” 


BY THE REV. ANNIS FORD EASTMAN. 


AT an annual banquet, given by a certain ministers’ 
club to the wives of its members, one of the reverend 
gentlemen responded to the above toast. 

It was truly edifying to hear what a minister re- 
quires in a wife, set forth by one of them, to learn 
what she may do, what she ought to do to aid him in 
his glorious work, and to be assured that if all these 
requirements are faithfully fulfilled by her in her 
‘‘humbler Sstation,’’ it will always be his pleasure 
‘¢when crowned with victory, at her feet to lay all his 
honors down.”’ ‘ 

She must. be, first of all, the speaker suggested, a 
sort of combination guardian angel and policeman, 
‘keeping up’’ for him ‘‘open roads ‘twixt seen and 
unseen ’’ by the high range of her daily thought and 
conversation, and defending him ‘‘ with dog and gun 
if need be’’ from the bore and the butcher, and all the 
little pricks of household care and parental anxiety, 
which not even a mimister’s family wholly escapes. 
She must assume entire charge of the temporalities, 
even to the buying of the minister's clothes; she must 
keep the accounts, pay the bills, train the children, 
and, in fact, stand between him and all the hard real- 
ities of life, so that he may be free to dwell in that 
upper and better air of divine contemplation in which 
sermons are supposed to germinate. 

But she must crown all these minor offices by that 
of critic—the kind, loving, appreciative, yet severe 
critic. She must not’attend upon divine worship for 
the nurture of her own spiritual life, that she must 
seek elsewhere (if she gets time), but for the sole and 
only purpose of improving the minister. Indeed, the 
speaker so magnified this office of the minister's wife 
as to declare that if he preached poor sermons, con- 
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tracted mannerisms, failed in any way toedify and de- 
light his hearers, she might justly be held responsible 
for such failure; for in this matter he was in her 
power, as clay in the hands of the potter. In short, 
anew commandment was proclaimed for ministers’ 
wives, ‘‘ Six days shalt thou labor and doall the work, 
nor rest on the seventh day; for itis thy lord’s, and in 
it he requires thy undivided service.”’ 

‘«In visions of the night ’’ following the above-men- 
tioned banquet, I saw the dim figure of a composite 
minister's wife standing at my bedside, and she said, 
‘«Write*’: 

Men and brethren, we have no use for ‘your 
honors at our feet’’; pick them up and put them on 
your own heads where they belong, but see that you 
earn them in the real battles of life. 

God made woman an helpmeet for man; and Mrs. 
Poyser has given us the best commentary on that 
text. 

‘*Yes; women are fools, God A’mighty made ’em 
so, to match the men.’ 

So long as the man exists who knows no better 
than to formulate such a platform of duties for a 
woman, the woman exists who will try to carry it out. 
Therefore, the appeal is to men—not to their chiv- 
alry, but to their self-interest. Do you not see that 
the above outlined division of labor between the 
minister and his wife is not only absurdly unfair to 
the woman, but what is much more important, utterly 
demoralizing to the man—and so finally to the mia- 
ister? Would it be really good for you if the woman 
God gave you should succeed in making a pneumatic 
world for you, in which you might grow great by 
avoiding all the jars of life? Would it be good for the 
dying world to which you are sent if you were rolled up 
in cotton-batting for six days in the week and only un- 
rolled on the seventh day to preach the Gospel ? 

The speaker who roused these questions in our 
mind, referred in his remarks to the excellent sermon 
which had been delivered before the club by one of 
their number in the morning session, for which the 
preacher apologized, saying that he had only been 
able to begin its preparation two hours before coming 
to the meeting, and that during that time the doorbell 
rang four times, requiring his attention. The speaker 
said: ‘‘If Mrs. M. had done her duty we should have 
had a better sermon.’ This was playfully spoken, 
however, for the sermon had merited and received 
hearty and unanimous praise as being most practical, 
spiritual and inspiring. May we not rather conclude 
that the ability of the preacher to prepare and preach 
so good asermon in such an emergency -was developed 
by the wise course pursued by his he/pmeet? Let us 
visit in imagination that minister’s home on the 
eventful morning in question. At the breakfast table 
Mr. M. says to his wife: ‘‘My dear, what are your 
plans for the morning; is it a specially busy day for 
you ?”’ 

Mrs. M. replies with smiling face: ‘‘ Well, no, not 
unusually so. I must wash the dishes, of course, 
make the beds and tidy up the house, get your clothes, 
which you brought home from your trip last night, 
ready for the laundry, then I must see Willy's teacher 
about that little misunderstanding yesterday, then 
Alice needs to go to the dentist, and [ must take her 
—and you know I must prepare the luncheon before 
I go out, so that it will be ready for the children when 
they come from school; for I have a wedding engage- 
ment at noon—you remember Myrtle Smith’s wed- 
ding you wished me to attend, because you could not 
be there. And oh! yes, that committee from the 
missionary society that you wanted me to see for you 
will be here at nine o’clock. No, I’m not sfecially 
busy. Is there anything I can do for you?’ 

And Mr. M. replies: ‘‘No, thank you,’’ and retires 
in silence to the study and the doorbell, ‘and the Lord 
succored him’’ and gave him a good sermon that 
warmed his hearers’ hearts and made them feel, 
‘Here is a man and a brother.” 

On his way out of the house he meets Mrs. M. hur- 
rying through the hall with the baby on her arm, and 
he says: ‘‘Can you get in to the club to hear my ser- 
mon? You know it is Ladies’ Day.’ 

And she replies brightly, stopping to brush the 
inevitable speck from his coat collar: ‘‘I cannot prom- 
ise, but I'll try. Anyway you'll have a good sermon 
and a good time.’” And she succeeded, and came in 
just as her husband rose to speak. 

Now other men, not ministers, have to meet the 
world; they face the financial problem every day, they 
and their wives tug together at the yawning ‘‘ends”’ 
to make them meet, they wrestle with bores and 
bills, they take their turn in walking with the sick 
baby and buying the boys’ shoes; and when the bot- 
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tom falls out in the domestic department they know 
that the top must fall in, and, like Hawthorne, they 
take the phasis of cook or housekeeper with as much 
dignity and grace as that of financier or philoso- 
pher. 

Is not this the finest picture of Hawthorne that we 
possess—taken from Mrs. Hawthorne’s letter to her 
mother ? 

‘*He rose betimes in the morning, and kindled fires 
in the kitchen and breakfast room, and by the time I 
came down the teakettle boiled, potatoes were baked 
and rice cooked, and my lord sat with a book, super- 
intending. 

‘‘It was a magnificent comedy to watch him so ready 
and willing to do these things to save me an effort, and 
at the same time so superior to it all and heroical in 
aspect, so inconsonant to what was about him. I have 
anew sense of his universal power from this novel 
phasis of his life. It seems as if there were no kind of 
action to which he is not equal. At home among the 
Stars, and for my sake patient and effective over a cook- 
stove.”’ 

The man who would speak a word in season to men 
and women who live in the real world must be a man 
who has lived and struggled himself, not one whose 
wife has lived and stuggled for him. He must know 
at first hand what the daily pinch and problem are, 
and then he shall speak with authority concerning the 
right conduct of life. 

Why, [ know a minister who says that the best 
sermon he ever wrote was accomplished while he held 
his little two-year-old daughter in his lap; while she 
played with the ‘‘ things ’’ ina half-open drawer of his 
desk, he wrote. And his text was apt: 

- “Finally, brethren, whatscever things are true, what- 
svever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report 

think on these things.” 

How could he help thinking on these things, and to 
some high purpose, in such companionship? Surely 
to him the promise was fulfilled, ‘‘ A little child shall 
lead.’’ If he had persisted in this method of prepara- 
tion for preaching he might have been by now a pre- 
siding elder, who knows? Ifonly he had been in the 
right denomination for such honors. But then there 
are drawbacks in being a presiding elder. One forms 
a habit of presiding, and at last comes to wear an air 
of finality as if one were always presiding and making 
decisions from which there is no appeal, and that 
spoils one for general society. But this is a digres- 
sion. 

I know a minister’s wife who at the time of her 
marriage cherished an ideal of her duty to the man of 
God similar in many respects to the one outlined 
above, and as the man she married was a semi-invalid 
her anxiety was somewhat exaggerated to be that rare 
thing, ‘‘a perfect woman, nobly planned,’’ according 
to the theological standard. She began by rubbing 
her husband down after every pulpit effort, and read- 
ing him the silliest books, like ‘‘ Helen’s Babies’’ to 
bring his mind down gently from its exhausting flight; 
she followed him around with cups of hot milk before 
preaching and with beaten eggs after preaching, and 
in these she sometimes dropped a little old whisky, tho 
this went sorely against her conscience. She studied 
medical treatises of every description to find out what 
was the matter with him and howto cure it; and 
whenever she got a clue—or thought she had one— 
she followed it up so faithfully that after ten years 
there remained no system of gymnastics known to 
science, and no drug known to the medical world 
which she had not tried upon him. She gave him the 
spare room because the baby waked him at night (for 
if he was once waked she knew he never would sleep 

again), and she asked him ‘‘ how he felt now,’’ about 
once an hour during the first dozen years of her mar- 
ried life. At the end of that time, in spite of these 
persevering attentions, he was a hopeless invalid and 
had to resign his charge. 

At this juncture the woman, through force of cir- 
cumstances, forsook him (in a figure), and lo! the 
Lord took him up; and to-day he is a happy, healthy 
man, preaching an all-round Gospel to all-round sin- 
ners. She had time for no more medical study, she 
gave no more doses, prescribed no more gymnastics, 
and forgot to ask after his feelings. He went into 
business, kept the wolf from the door with pale face 
but determined arm for several years, and is now re- 
stored to his rightful place in the great congregation. 

Too much helpmeet is what ails a good many min- 
isters. No, brethren, it is not more coddling, but 
less, that you need. Face the bore, the butcher and 
the baby, with your wives—and then preach, and you 
will find yourselves on the right road to those ‘‘ hon- 
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ors’’ for which the unsanctified among you sigh, and 
your wives may have time to win a few little ‘* honors,”’ 
themselves so that they may have the pleasure of lay- 
ing them at your feet. Here the vision faded away, 


and I arose to write. 
Evcauira, N.Y. 


The 


BY GEO, F, 


Minister’s Vacation. 


PENTECOST, D.D. 

It isa custom among English churches and pastors 
to give and take what is called the ‘‘ minister’s fort- 
night’’ about the Easter time, either two weeks 
before or after, in order that the minister may get a 
little rest and recreation after the long, hard work of 
a winter in London and get himself in good trim both 
physically and mentally, not tosay spiritually, for the 
still further exacting time commencing with what is 
known as the London season, which begins with 
Easter week and goes forward till the middle of 
August. In the winter-time the minister’s work is 
with the poor and distressed, the sick and suffer- 
ing; the season is the time when the _ better-off 
portion of his congregation are in town and many 
social duties combine with pastoral cares. Parlia- 
ment is in session, and multitudes of strangers up 
either for the social or the parliamentary season. 
London is crowded, and the churches, which may 
have been more or less depleted by the absence of 
those who can afford to be away during the season of 
fogs and rains, are filled up again. The weather 
begins to be delightful, the delicate and the conval- 
escent folk are once more out, and every moment of 
time is filled. The contrast between these two terms 
in London is very great; each season has its exactions 
upon the minister; and it is difficult to say whether 
the strain at the close of the winter is greater than 
that which comes with the hot weather of August. 

Four successive winters have not made London 
gloom a paradise to me yet, notwithstanding the gen- 
eral fascinations and attractions always experienced 
in this greatest of the world’s capitals. Taking last 
winter as a sample of those which are called mild, you 
may judge what the ordinary winters are when I tell 
you that, as we are informed, during the month of 
January there were just seven hours of sunshine expe- 
rienced; yet no snow and, I believe, no frost all the 
winter long. At any rate, I know that when the mid- 
dle of March arrived I was entirely fagged and jaded 
with the winter’s work, and an added cold and cough 
contracted by reason of the unusually warm weather; 
and my Session kindly granted me two weeks, that is 
to say two Sundays’ absence, which means practically 
three weeks. 

Why, for me, of course, to sunny Italy and lovely 
Florence, where I have already spent my spring holi- 
Florence has its unique attrac- 
tions in itself alone, but to me as the residence of one 
of my daughters it was unusually attractive; for it did 
not mean hotel or pension, but a delightful villa home 
just in the very midst of the city and high up on the 
old Costa Scarpuccia. ° 

Now for the start. 


days thrice before. 


At ten o'clock on Monday 
morning a cab was whistled from the front door of 
the Manse, and in another minute J was spinning 
away through Park Lane and Piccadilly to the Victoria 
Station to catch the tidal train for Dover and the boat 
for Calais. I was already feeling better and lighter in 
mind and body by the time I reached Victoria. The 
guard blows his whistle, and the long train moves al- 
most perceptibly out from the station, and in a mo- 
ment we are flying along toward the south to Dover 
without a stop. The lovely green fields relieved by 
clumps of trees, the newly and beautifully plowed 
ground, the green holly hedgerows, the red-tiled roofs 
and gray stone walls of the farm lands of Kent, Surrey 
and Sussex made one say again: ‘‘ After all, England 
is the most beautiful country in the world, notwith- 
standing we have to pay the price of so much damp 
and cloudy weather to make it so.”’ 

On the morning of the second day, at six o’clock 
we slide into the Florence depot, and then away to 
the most lovely villa in Florence surrounded by high, 
terraced gardens, and overlooking Florence in every 
direction. The sun is already up and filling all the 
world with its brilliant, dazzling light. What a change 
from London, and in so short a time! All the fatigues 
of a forty hours’ journey, without sleeping accommo- 
dations, are forgotten in the delicious enjoyment of 
this first morning in Florence. 

The short fortnight of a minister's early spring va- 
cation was soon over. Thesun poured down upon us 
with summer warmth, the sweet silver bells of Flor- 
ence froma score of church towers and the Campa- 
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nile of Giotto made music for me; the birds sang, the 
flowers bloomed; the purple-tiled roofs and quaint, 
antique, overhanging gables of the old city made pic- 
tures, adorned and relieved by the shimmering Arno 
and the Apeninnes. Inthe middle ground over the 
roofs were the beautiful Piazza Michel Angelo, and 
the old fort flanked by the church and tower of San 
Miniato; out of the window on the opposite side I 
looked far away over the villa-crowned and vine-cover- 
ed hills to Fiesole; and further still away over a wider 
circumferencs of hills a dozen old castles showed up 
against the sky-lines cut by the mountains still cover- 
ed with snow. 1 would that all the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT might have been here to enjoy it with 
me. 

Two weeks of sunshine. Two weeks of moonlight. 
Two weeks of Florence. The mornings dozed away 
in half-waking dreams; an occasional stroll down into 
the city; hasty glimpses into well-remembered galler- 
ies; an adoring stroll] around the Duomo and won- 
drous tower; a handful of corn to the doves; a peep 
into the Medici tomb; a hasty but delightful walk 
through a few of the old churches often visited before, 
then back to the vé//ino where tea is spread out in the 
many terraced garden; and so the days have gone by. 
What could be more delightful ? 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Our Washington Letter. 
BY JANET JENNINGS. 

THE adjournment of Congress was followed by the 
speedy and, apparently, glad departure of statesmen, 
except those who were so unfortunate as to be on spe- 
cial committees—notably the Committee to Investi- 
gate the Sales of Bonds. It is practically the investi- 
gation of a gold standard Administration. Every 
man on the committee but one is a free-silver man. 
They are Senator Harris, Chairman; Senator Walthall 
and Senator Vest, free-silver Democrats; Senator 
Jones, of Nevada, Populist and, of course, for free 
silver. The one hard-money man is Senator Platt, a 
Republican, and, curiously enough, so far as the gold 
standard goes, the only man on the committee to 
defend the Administration. The committee was 
appointed by Senator Morrill, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. The personnel is very suggestive 
that Mr. Morrill intended to throw the whole respon- 
sibility on the Democratic-Populist combination, 
which was so bent from the first to investigate the 
financial methods of the President and his Secretary 
of the Treasury. At any rate, Senator Morrill has 
forestalled criticism by giving the reins into the hands 
of the free-silver men of the President’s own party, 
and they may make as thorough a work of the business 
as they desire. 

It appears, however, that the committee was not 
eager to proceed with the investigation, because of 
other plans more interesting and also more agreeable. 
But there was no excuse for delay, and it started out 
in full force, all the members present in the Finance 
Committee room at the Capitol. It spent one day in 
the effort to ascertain what the Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury knew about the sales of 
bonds. The barren results of a short memory on the 
part of Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Curtis were not encour- 
aging, and the committee gave it up, transferred its 
labors to New York, with the hope of getting at the 
bottom of things*by the examination of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, August Belmont and Francis Lynde Stet- 
son, so largely interested in the bond business. The 
committee also hoped to conclude the investigation 
within a week, which would leave the members free 
to carry out other plans. Senator Platt’s place on 
the end of the committee seemed to be more for the 
form of representation than anything else. He was 
not anxious to serve, and indeed did not wish to be 
on the committee, as he had not favored the investi- 
gation and had voted against it. Aside from this, 
the Senator had some little plans in the way of sum- 
mer outing to give up which would be a disappoint- 
ment. He has a cabin in the Adirondacks, to which 
he delights to fly away from the busy haunts of men, 
and there with asingle companion pass several restful 
weeks. This year it was to be Senator Chandler, and 
these Senatorial chums—for no two men in the 
Senate are warmer friends—expected to fish, to be 
lazy, and to be happy. No two men, perhaps, are 
more unlike than Mr. Chandler with his quick, nerv- 
eus temperament and sharp flashes of wit, and Mr. 
Platt, cool and deliberate, with his droll sense of 
humor. It may costthe Connecticut Senator a little 
struggle to forego the pleasures of his Adirondack 
cabin; but when he once makes up his mind the de- 
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cision is something of a relief, he says, and adds, with 
true Yankee emphasis: ‘‘Then I guess I can stand 
its" 

Senator Harris, Senator Walthall and Senator Vest 
want togo to the Democratic Convention. They de- 
sire to go to Chicago early and stay late—to get in 
effective work for free silver before the Convention 
opens, believing a good start will lead to a successful 
finish. The Bimetallic Democratic National Com- 
mittee, which has had its headquarters at Senator 
Harris's residence in Washington, will remove to the 
Sherman House in Chicago. It claims the credit for 
the Successful organization of silver forces South and 
West, by which the silver Democrats will have, as 
they say, a majority at Chicago. The outlook prom- 
ises the Convention to be interesting, far more so than 
the Republican Convention at St. Louis, not alone be- 
cause of the great division on money, but because of 
the remarkable fact that up to this time the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President has not really ‘‘ materi- 
alized.’’ It is said that Senator Jones, of Arkansas, 
who is likely to be Chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Campaign Committee, has called a meeting for 
the twenty-eighth of June at the Sherman House, ofall 
leading silver Democrats. It will be a representative 
gathering from nearly every section of the country, to 
strengthen every weak point and prepare for all imag- 
inable attacks and surprises. The silver men mean 
to put up their fences early, watch them night and 
day, and fight against any and every attempt on the 
part of the gold men to reduce the silver majority in 
the Convention. The President’s declaration, out- 
spoken and determined against free silver, will stimu- 
late the friends of the white metal to greater action 
and vigilance. But the President’s vague and careful 
reference to the third term will count for nought. It 
comes too late. The third term is not ‘‘im it.’’ The 
general impression is that had the President made this 
declaration a year ago, or even six months ago, he 
might have accomplished something in the direction 
of a check to the free-silver sentiment. Individual 
opinions, however, upheld the President’s silence on 
the third term on the ground that the feeling against 
it was so strong as to prevent the possibility of its 
offer, and therefore Mr. Cleveland could not decline 
what would never be offered to him. With this view, 
and certainly a consistent view, the President took 
the proper course, and the only one under the cir- 
cumstances open to him, and maintained silence on 
the third term question. Inthe meantime, showing 
absolutely no desire for a third term, the President 
left his party quite free to look about and make choice 
of a candidate. 

The truth is, the Democratic Party is very much 
broken up, the situation is serious, and the desire to 
shift the responsibility from its own shoulders to the - 
shoulders of Mr. Cleveland by denouncing him for 
not declining a third term. To have declined the 
President must first have assumed: that a third term 
would be offered him; and to have assumed this, in 
the face of a feeling ‘‘dead’’ against a third term, 
would have been to presume that his party must take 
him anyhow, and would have been extremely bad 
taste, vain and egotistical. On the other hand, would 
it have helped matters if the President had spoken 
earlier? His sentiments were well known—every 
Democrat knew Mr. Cleveland’s attitude and wishes 
—that he was irrevocably opposed to silver. But with 
this knowledge all the Southern States, except Mary- 
land, pronounced for free silver, and most of the 
States west of the Alleghanies also. Senator Gor- 
man, between whom and the Administration there is 
an open breach, accomplished in Maryland single- 
handed what the Administration could not do in one 
of the Southern States, tho its efforts were vigorous 
and direct through the speeches of Cabinet officers. 
The Secretary of the Interior worked hard in Georgia, 
but the State went for free silver ; and Secretary Car- 
lisle was utterly defeated in Kentucky. Senator Gor- 
man, who it was said had been ‘‘ discredited,’’ never- 
theless saved his State from free silver and put it in 
the ranks of hard-money States. Should silver fail 
at Chicago, and the gold men get control of the Con- 
vention, Mr. Gorman is pretty certain to be the lead- 
ing Presidential possibility. The President would un- 
doubtedly accept Mr. Gorman in order to rescue the 
nomination from a free-silver fate. Even at this late 
day the President is strangely hopeful. He says of 
the situation at Chicago: ‘‘ Those Democrats who be- 
lieve in sound money should there be heard and be 
constantly in evidence. A cause worth fighting for is 
worth fighting for tothe end.’’ All brave words. But 
if the active efforts of his Administration have failed 
utterly to stem the tide of free silver, how can he hope 
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at the last moment to avert the flood. The fight, no 
doubt, will be to the end; but it looks as if free silver 
was sure to win the battle, and the President’s decla- 
ration was the knell of a last appeal to his party. 

The death of Kate Field brought sad regret to men 
and women all over the country; but it came as a per- 
sonal sorrow to her friends in Washington, where she 
had made her last home, and where her last work had 
been accomplished. Miss Field set out on the publi- 
cation of Kate Field's Washington with the pride and 
zest of an ambitious woman, a rarely gifted and 
trained writer. Lacking in physical strength, she 
brought to bear that wonderful nervous energy and 
dominant force of will which kept her pen at a driving 
pace, and enabled her to turn off an astonishing 
amount of work. Miss Field was a born journalist, 
but she was not a business woman. The Washington 
was not a woman’s paper, but it was her desire to 
have it conducted by women. Happily, or as she her- 
self said, by ‘‘ good luck,’’ she secured the services of 
two young women, ‘‘ Vassar girls,’’ who, after six 
years of college education, promptly bought a news- 
paper in New Jersey. After four years of management 
they sold out for not only enough to pay for their 
paper, but to buy a house besides. With this experi- 
ence, in itself a recommendation of ability successful- 
ly to run a newspaper, the young women took charge 
of Kate Field's Washington, oné of the editorial and 
the other of the business department. Then came 
general depression, hard times for newspapers as for 
everything else. But Miss Field worked incessantly, 
often away on lecture trips, writing for outside papers, 
and always turning in weekly copy for her own paper. 
And in spite of hard times, the ‘‘Vassar’’ girls held the 
Washington up to the mark of paying expenses, and 
never let it run behind. But as things turned out, 
they were, after all, in some respects, like the average 
young woman. One of them became engaged to be 
married, which, under ordinary circumstances, might 
have still left the other to the Washington; but they 
wete the same inseparable friends and business women 
as before, and they went away together. Miss Field, 
already broken in health, was ‘unable to continue 
work, much of the time having to be business mana- 
ger also. A few months of this extra work and re- 
sponsibility demonstrated the folly of prolonging the 
struggle against such odds. After quietly making 
every preparation to suspend publication, Miss Field 
sent out to her subscribers a characteristic circular, 
announcing the suspension of the paper for a year. 
The one thing most gratifying to her was that she 
suspended without a dollar of debt. A year ago Miss 
Field left Washington. 

Miss Field was the soul of truth,and her sense of jus- 
tice was perfect. Often aggressive in her strong convic- 
tions, sometimes harsh, apparently, to those who could 
not understand her, she was very tender-hearted, gen- 
erous toa fault in hundreds of charities none dreamed 
of, and her nature held noresentment. She went to 
Hawaii. Inthe far-away beautiful island of the Pacific 
Kate Field won new friends who saw her as the old 
friends knew her—always a brave. and loyal and high- 
minded woman. 





Fine Arts. 
Paintings and Engravings at the Metro- 
politan Museum. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 





Ir some time has passed since the first article telling 
of the semiannual changes at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, it is because it can afford to bide its time, being, 
like the poor, always with us. The new musical instru- 
ments and casts are not more interesting than the new 
paintings-and the complete collection of engravings lent 
by Mr. S. P. Avery. 

We go first to the new pictures of the Wolfe Collection, 
where, each year, the taste of the Museum Trustees is 
expressing itself in additions made possible by the en- 
dowment fund. The management may becongratulated 
upon all three of the recent purchases, but especially 
upon the last. It makes one shudder to think that the 
beautiful Turner, ‘‘ The Whale Ship,”’ 

‘* Hurrah for the good ship Erebus! 
Another Fish,” 
was really boxed to go back to England—Sir Fran- 
cis Seymour Haden, the famous physician-etcher, 
loaned it last year to the Museum, and offered it for sale 
at $10,000. That was not such a great price for a really 
fine Turner. It comes from the same collection to which 


the “‘ Venice” belonged, recently sold by Mr. Avery; 
that of Dr. Munro, of Novar, one of the artist’s earliest 
friends,-who- had, in a way, the choicest of his work. 
This is quite worthy to be compared with the paintings 
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ef the National Gallery, which Turner left in his will to 
England on condition that they should be hung in con- 
trast with the Claudes. Here he. had only his sense of 
beauty to satisfy and not his painter’s emulous vanity 
as well. It is a white picture, the white full-rigged 
‘* Erebus”’ in the center of the middle distance. A big 
sperm vihale is felt under the whole water front of ‘the 
picture: His head, round, black and slippery, just 
like a wharf pile, is raiséd above the water at the left, 
the jaw is displayed with its huge glitter of ivories, and 
he blows a rainbow of tinged spray across the canvas. 
Three of those curious boats to be seen in museums, 
with prows like jeweled bishop’s miters, have done the 
mischief, and lie between the whale and the ship, 
awaiting a retributive stroke of that mighty fluke which 
has churned the waves to foam. But description sounds 
material. The quality of the picture is expressed in Mr. 
Ruskin’s words on the painter: 


“Glorious in conception, unfathomable in knowledge, 

solitary in power, with the elements waiting upon his will 
and the night and morning obedient to his call, sent as a 
prophet of God to reveal to men the mysteries of the uni- 
verse; standing like a great angel of the Apocalypse, clothed 
with a cloud, and with a rainbow upon his head, and with 
the sun and stars given into his hand.” 
How. different is the ‘‘ Zachryme,’’ of the late Lord 
Leighton, the other English painter represented in the 
new trio. Grief could not be more appropriately posed 
or garbed or drawn orcolored. She stands leaning on a 
pillar, robed in purples; in the distance through the 
olives one sees the altar fires. It is a beautiful, a clas- 
sical, a perfect picture; only one rebels at the perfec- 
tion; one feels that she stood up that Greek patera 
against the pillar and arranged the drapery. Then she 
walked off and satisfied herself that it was good. Then 
she returned to the pillar and arranged herself and 
thought: ‘‘ AmI posed gracefully? DoI express tears?”’ 
It fulfils the first purpose of a picture, being a very 
beautiful wall decoration which would well become, 
with its appropriate architectural framing, a stately 
drawing room, and it is in harmony with Miss Wolfe’s 
taste as shown in her collection. 

The ‘‘ Edge of the Woods,” by Rousseau, is quite a 
large canvas—48x31 inches—but it is less sympathetic 
than some of his smaller canvases. - The sky is that of 
a sunny day, but the earth is lit with the gray light of 
a dull day. 

‘** Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing.” 
A path, worn down tothe rock, leads up to the crest of 
the little hill of the forest of Fontainebleau; which he 
loved so well. All the trees and moss and under- 
growth are painted so lovingly and so knowingly, the 
only criticism possible is in a sense praise; for it is not 
strange that he who fought the first battle of naturalism 
should not have reaped all the fruits of the victory. 
The only other examples in the Museum of the greatest 
of French landscape painters is a river view—8x10—also 
in the Wolfe Collection; hence the importance of this 
acquisition. 

Mr. George A. Hearn has given to the Museum three 
of the portraits which he loaned to it last year. One is 
by Mr. Robert E. Pine, the English artist who came to 
this country to paint Revolutionary celebrities, and died 
soured, poor and disappointed. This is a fine, simple 
thing, after the manner of Reynolds, a portrait of 
‘‘Mrs. Reid in the Character of a Sultana.’”’ The other 
two are inferior portraits by Kneller and Hoppner. 
Mr. Arthur Hearn presents a portrait by Raeburn. 
The Museum has no other examples by these four men, 
neither has it another example of the American painter, 
Thomas Cole, than the new canvas ‘In the Catskills.’’ 
He often treated landscape in a large, noble way; and 
this good specimen of his work is given in memory of 
Jonathan Sturgis by his children. The new loaned pic- 
tures are by William A. Shade, a New York painter who 
lived and recently died abroad, one of whose works was 


* bought for the Berlin Gallery; by M. Jules Lefébvre, 


Mme. Ronner, Stark, Harlow, Old Crome, Hogarth, 
Chambers and Thornhill. 

The mass of engraved work left by Asher B. Durand 
(1796-1886) is.very great, and some of it sustains com- 
parison with the plates he admired—‘‘ Morghen’s ‘ Mon- 
cado,’ commonly called ‘ The White Horse ’,” Strange’s 
‘Charles I in his Robes,’’ and Titian’s ‘‘ Venus,’’ and 
Sharp’s ‘‘ John Hunter” and ‘‘ Doctors of the Church.” 
Durand was quite young when he engraved ‘‘ The 
Declaration of Independence,’”’ by Trumbull, at the 
painter’s request, and ‘‘ Ariadne’’ was his valedictory 
with the burin. Some people who own Charles Burt’s 
careful copy of Raphael Morghen’s ‘‘ Last Supper,” 
which bears only the name of the publisher, A. L. Dick, 
may be interested to know that Durand did the final 
work on the plate. The portrait of Bryant, published 
by.the Century, was bitten by Burt, filled in by Schoff, 
completed to proof stage by Alfred Jones, and finished 
by Durand, who gave it the refinement of the lettered 
impressions. ‘‘ Musidora’’ was engraved after his own 
design, in 1825—the year that the Academy of Design 
was founded, with him as its first president. It is far 
inferior in artistic interest to the ‘‘ Ariadne’ after Van- 
derlyn. In his latter years he confined himself to paint- 
ing. Durand’s way of engraving was to carry on the 
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background to completion before touching the figures, 
and many proofs of the ‘‘ Ariadne”’ are in this complete 
collection, for which we are indebted to Mr. Avery. 
Durand’s work is interesting because it is that of an 
early American engraver; but it is not touched with 
great artistic feeling excepting in perhaps three portrait 
heads. 


New Yors City. 





PERHAPS some will recall the somewhat vigorous 
skirmish of last winter, that ended in the establishment 
of a plant by which Newark, N. J., undertook to supply 
itself with anti-toxin. As the direct fruit of the estab- 
lishment of the means of supplying this costly remedy, 
we insert the following account of its use from the New- 
ark Board of Health; and we only repeat that similar 
favorable reports come from a!l the countries of Eu- 
rope. But there always exists that ‘‘ party of the other 
part’’ which wants to refrain wisely from being carried 
away by undue enthusiasm, and they do not consider 
these reports conclusive. Ata meeting of the County 
Medical Society of New York, lately, Dr. Geo, B. Fowler 
said : 

‘We are not justified in accepting laboratory and special 
hospital experiments while ignoring the results of vast 
clinical experience.”’ 

The excerpt certainly gives the result of clinical expe- 
rience, whether vast or not: 


‘A strong official indorsement of diphtheria anti-toxin 
as a remedial agent comes from the Newark Board.of 
Health through its President, Dr. Herold, and doctors 
Dieffenbach, Wallace, Lehlbach and others among the mem- 
bers. The recommendation of anti-toxin was brought out 
by the requests from several doctors to establish more sta- 
tions throughout the town and county for the distribution 
of the remedy. 

‘**Since I have employed anti-toxin I have had no deaths 
from diphtheria,’ said Dr. Herold; ‘and I know of a physi- 
cian in this city who has had ninety cases among a class 
of people whose sanitary surroundings are not of the 
most favorable character, and he has saved all of the 
ninety.’ 

‘* Dr. Herold said that he wanted the physicians of New- 
ark to help suppress the disease by more extended use of 
the new remedy. He cited that in 1893 there were 364 cases 
of diphtheria in Newark, and that of these 165, or over 45 
per cent., terminated in death. In 1894 there were 420 cases, 
with 157 deaths, or 37 per cent. Up to December ist, of this 
year, the cases numbered 1,118, with 242 deaths, and anti- 
toxin, the Doctor says, was used in 230 cases, in mosi of 
which it was not used except in the last stages of the dis- 
ease. Out of the 230 cases only 40 died. From the first time 
that anti-toxin was used in Newark the mortality has been 
reduced to 21% per cent. Dr. Herold said further that it 
was regrettable that physicians hesitated in the free use of 
anti-toxin, and did not repeat the dose often enough to 
control the disease. In his opinion the more liberal the use 
of it was within reasonable bounds the more sure would be 
a good result. } 

‘‘Dr. Dieffenbach said that anti-toxin had helped him a 
great deal, and he asked for a new dispensing station for it 
near his house.”’ 


It has been used with the happiest results in Western 
Massachusetts lately, and the State Board of Health 
are sending it out for the benefit of the poor, graf#is, all 
over the State. 


....A man who has had the importance of the sub- 
ject burnt into his consciousness by the occurrence of 
an undoubted case of ‘‘ burying alive ’’ in his own fam- 
ily in England, has taken the pains to learn how many 
such cases are undoubtedly known to have occurred. 
He says very truly that: 

‘It is known to close students of the human constitution 
that a percentage, small it may be, of persons of a nervous 
type are liable to periods, of a longer or shorter duration, 
of attacks of catalepsy, trance, hibernation, and other forms 
of suspended animation, where the suspension of life is so 
marked that the most experienced physicians have been de- 
ceived, and the unfortunate victims have only been restored 
just before interment, or have been buried alive.” 


Dr. Franz Hartmann has collected over seven hundred 
cases of this kind, and has lately published the details of 
one hundred and eight, under the title ‘‘Buried Alive; an 
Examination into the Occult Causes of Apparent Death, 
Trance and Catalepsy,’”’ with suggestions based on ex- 
treme research for the prevention of such tragedies. No 
year passes that there are not a few recorded cases of 
persons supposed to be dead coming back to life, some 
even while funeral rites are being enacted. It comes 
out in the investigation what great carelessness is al- 
lowed in the rendering and inspection and recording of 
the death certificate in London, and this carelessness is 
by no means limited to the other side of the water. 
Very simple precautions can prevent the most distressing 
catastrophe. A husband and wife who were moved by 
the relation of a horrible instance, agreed that in case 
of the death of either the survivor would have a careful 
test made by a medical man. The wife died very sud- 
denly, and the doctor, after she had been dead thirty- 
six hours, took a fine wire, and, passing it round one of 
the toes, waited and watched; for, said he, ‘‘ifthere is 
life remaining the arterial blood will strive to return via 
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the veins, and produce the swollen and congested ap- 
pearance seen in tying a string tightly round the finger. 
This case was undoubtedly dead. 


..-. Now that people are discovering that there are men 
of high skill and intelligence in certain lines who cannot 
make a figure in an examination on the three Rs, the 
following extracts from advertisements that a Puget 
Sound doctor prints, on a private press, are not without 
interest: 

“Legs and arms sawed off while you wate, without pane. 
No odds asked in measles, hooping coff or mumps: tumors 
a Specialty. bunions, corns and ingrowing tow nails treated 
scientifically: cramps and worms nailed on sight: moles and 
cross-eye cured in one treatment or no pay. P.S. Terms 
—Cash invariably in advance. No cure, no pay—P. S. 
(Take Notis.) No coroner never yet sot on the remanes of 
my customers and enny one hiring me doan’t have to be good 
layin’ up money to buy a gravessone. Come won, come 
awl.” 


This man is said to be doing a good business, and his 


patients are full of his praises, saying that he cures 
thoroughly and quickly. 


Education. 


THE department of higher instruction, or the system 
of university education in France, isin process of a 
change which will have far-reaching consequences. 
The bill forthe organization of the seventeen groups of 
faculties into organic universities has passed the 
Chamber of Deputies after six years of alternate effort 
and apathy, and awaits now the action of the Senate. 
Méanwhile, a project has been submitted by the superior 
council for the suppression of the baccalaureate at the 
end of the ly¢ée course. This would be replaced bya 
final or leaving examination, similar to that at the end 
of the German gymnasium. Upto the present time the 
bachelor’s degree has been the necessary passport to 
civil office, to professional studies and to social prestige 
in France, and the proposed change would profoundly 
affect the whole social fabric. When, however, it is a 
question of preserving traditional custom at the expense 
of national prestige, France is not likely to hesitate; 
such, in fact, is the issue here Involved. The growth 
of knowledge has so extended the limits of liberal cul- 
ture that the /ycée course no longer fills the province. 
Distinguished above all other nations for the variety 
and efficiency of its special schools, scientific and pro- 
fessional, France has become aware that its system of 
education is weak in the higher department of general 
study. This is one consequence of the disintegration 
of the universities accomplished by: Napoleon; the 
efforts for their restoration as autonomous bodies is part 
of the general movement to which the reform of the 
baccalaureate also belongs. It is the evident intention 
of the Government to develop the faculties of letters 
and of science, as the faculty of philosophy has been 
developed in Germany and as graduate study is being 
developed at Oxford and Cambridge; and if the bache- 
lor’s degree is retained, to transfer it to the university 
course. 





....The inequalities of the school tax in Germany, as 
between city and country, have Jong been a subject of 
agitation in the Empire. Official statistics‘ recently 
published show the situation in detail, and also the re- 
lation between the income tax and the school tax. The 
average of the former for the Empire is 3.78 marks 
(about 90 cents) per capita of the population, and the 
average of the school tax 4.89 marks ($1.16). But fur- 
ther analysis shows that, whereas in the country dis- 
tricts the school tax averages nearly three times as much 
per capita as the income tax, in the cities the school tax 
is only about five-sixths of, the income tax, and in Berlin 
only seven-elevenths. Several measures have been sub- 
mitted to Parliament with a view to equalizing this bur- 
den. 

COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


Brown University—Commencement June 17th. Grad- 
uates, A.B., 113. Honorary degrees: D.D., William 
Henry Lyons and George E. Horr, Jr.; LL.D., Horace 
S. Tarkett and Dr. George M. Sternberg, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the United States; D.L., Oscar L. Straus and 
James C. Fletcher. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn.—Commencement 
June roth. Graduates, A.B., 18; Ph.D., 2. No honor- 
ary degrees. The corner-stone was laid of the new 
Scoville Memorial Library. 

De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind.—Commence- 
ment June roth.. Graduates, A.B., 16; B.Ph., 34; B.S., 
5; B.S.T., 1. Honorary degrees: D.D., William O. 
Shepard, Chicago; J. S. Howk, Pocomoke City, Md.; C. 
E. Bacon, Evansville, Ind. 

Elm College, North Carolina—Commencement June 
11th. Graduates, A.B., 7. Honorary degree, D.D., 
Frank S. Child, Fairfield, Conn. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Penn.—Commencement June 
17th. Graduates, A.B., 22; Ph.B., 5; Sc.B., 6; Civil, 
Mining and Electrical Engineers, 20. Honorary de- 
grees: D.D., T. G. Selda, Albany, N. Y.; David Van 
Pelt, Astoria, N. Y.; John Scudder, India. LL.D., 


Garrett A. Hobart, U. S. Senator; Governor John W. 
Griggs, Pres. James B. Angell. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Lehigh University—Commencement June 17th. Grad- 
uates, A.B., 103. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College—Commencement 
June 17th. Graduates 36. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.—Com- 
mencement, June 17th. Graduates, 79. Half the 
amount required to meet Dr. Pearson’s pledge has been 
raised. 

Roanoke College, Roanoke, Va.—Commencement June 
toth. Graduates, A.B., 13. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass.—Commencement 
June 17th. Graduates, 151—all Bachelors of Arts or 
Languages, except 7 B.Sc. and 2 B.Mus. 

Tabor College, lowa—Commencement June  1oth. 
Graduates, A.B., 6. Honorary degrees: D.D., F. E. 
Hopkins, Dubuque, Ia.; Harmon Bross, Lincoln, Neb. 
After thirty years’ service President Brooks resigned his 
office, and the Rev. R. C. Hughes was elected his suc- 
cessor. During President Brooke’s administration he 
has secured $320,705 for the college. 

Tufts College, Mass.—Commencement June 17th. 
Honorary degrees: D.D., John C. Clark, President- 
elect of St. Lawrence University; Ph.D., W. P. Beck- 
with, Salem, Mass.; LL.D., Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Melrose, Mass. 

University of Rochester—Commencement June 17th. 
Graduates, A.B., 21; Ph.B., 3; Sc.B., 1. Prof. Benja- 
min J. Wheeler, of Cornell University, has been chosen 
President, to succeed Pres. D. J. Hill. 

Washburn College, Topeka, Kan.—Commencement 
June roth. After twenty-five years of service President 
McVicar withdraws to be succeeded by Geo. M. Herrick, 
of Chicago. 





Science. 





CERTAIN of the Mississippi Valley Unios occur in 
the Great Lakes and the streams of Wisconsin, Indiana 
and Ohio that drain intothese lakes, and alsointhe Red 
River of the north, and the Saskatchewan and Macken- 
zie rivers; and they are also found in Eastern Canada, 
Lake Champlain and the Hudson River, in some places 
mingling with the Atlantic drainage forms, in others 
occupying the waters exclusively. Simpson thinks the 
only way by which these Mississippi Valley forms could 
have entered these northern and northeastern river sys- 
tems ‘‘ was by migrating along connecting fresh water.” 
He explains this distribution by the glacial theory. 
When the continental glacier, or ice-cap, which extend- 
ed down to about latitude 40 degrees melted away, the 
the water on-account of the ice to the north could only 
drain into the Mississippi system or to the southeast- 
ward by several old channels, such as the Red River of 
the north,and others which he specifies. He believes that 
the Unionide migrated up these overflows into the 
northern lakes, and by them intothe Hudson and across. 
into Lake Champlain. Moreover, he asserts that “all 
the Mississippi Valley Naiades that have entered the St. 
Lawrence, or in fact any part of the Atlantic drainage 
areas, have become changed in some of their charac- 
ters. Asarule, tho not in every case, they have be- 
come smaller and simpler in their outlines ’’—the shells 
thinner and their colors duller. This is not, he believes, 
due to climate or colder water, for these same species 
are as vigorous and finely developed in parts of Wis- 
consin drained into the Mississippi, and Minnesota, and 
Dakota, as in any part of their area. He also shows 
that Anodonta edentula under the name of A. undulata, 
and Unio (Margaritana) marginata, when found in 
Maryland, Virginia, and probably even south of 
that, are so dwarfed and _ stunted as to be 
scarcely recognizable. This changing of characters 
has been well illustrated in a lot of seven species of 
Unios from the Maumee basin, Indiana. ‘‘ They are so 
dwarfed and stunted and changed in color as to be 
scarcely recognizable, while the same species from the 
Wabash, from which these have no doubt all been de- 
rived, are as vigorous and finely developed as any in 
the Mississippi Valley.’’ It appears that the Laramie 
beds of the Northwest, now referred to the upper Creta- 
ceous, contain the remains of a large number of species 
of Unios, which seem to be closely related to the exist- 
ing Mississippi Valley forms, and which are probably 
their progenitors. On the other hand, the great variety 
of changes which have been produced in the Mississippi 
Valley forms, now inhabiting the St. Lawrence Valley, 
were produced since the melting of the ice, a period of 
10,000 or 20,000 years. Here the cause of change is 
clearly climatic, altho Simpson does not say so. An- 
other set of species found in the Atlantic drainage south 
of the line of the ice-cap, and which are all closely re- 
lated to common Mississippi Valley forms, are probably 
older, and may, he thinks, have been derived from some 
migration made from the western to the eastern drain- 
age ata much earlier date. These, he intimates, have 
been subjected to some peculiarity of environment which 
has tended to dwarf them, also to simplify their forms 
and to dull their colors. Altho the author does not ex- 
plicitly so state, yet these changes are plainly due to 
climatic and similar factors; and it is to be noted that he 
does not invoke the principle of natural selection, but 
relies on the more primary factors of organic evolution 

to account for the change in species, which affected all 
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the individuals simultaneously, in a similar way, and at 
the same period of time, no precéss of natural selection 
of forms from this or that variation having, apparently, 


taken place. 
Personals. 


SINCE the recent death of Archduke Carl Ludwig, 
the only brother of the Emperor of Austria, the succes- 
sion to the Austro-Hungarian throne has come into the 
forefront of public interest. The nearest heir is the 
eldest son of the deceased prince, namely, Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand; but he, like the heir presumptive of 
the Russian throne, is in the last stages of consumption. 
Next in order would be Archduke Otto, the second son 
of this family; but he is known to be a rowdy of the 
worst type, and so thoroughly despised by the Emperor 
that the latter has on several occasions boxed his 
nephew’s ears. Ottoisa notorious drunkard and debau- 
chee. European journals now report that Franz Joseph 
contemplates to make a change in the order of succes- 
sion by transferring this right, onthe basis of the famous 
Pragmatic Sanction that in the days of Maria Theresa 
plunged half of Europe into war, to the oldest son of his 
favorite daughter, Valeria, who is married to an Aus- 
trian prince, Franz Salvator. The new heir is only 
three years old. The great difficulty in the matter is to 
determine if the Pragmatic Sanction is really a house 
law of the Hapsburg family. It was first promulgated 
in 1713; but the greatest living Austrian historian, 
Hormoyr, is quoted as declaring that the subscriptions 
to this document are forged. It seems, then, not yet to 
be settled who will be the next Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary. 








....There are probably few-sovereigns in the world 
more loved by the people than Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land. She is sixteen years old, but she will not reign for 
four years yet. She is tall, athletic in her tastes, but 
not robust. Her hair is a yellowish brown, her eyes are 
blue, and her features are pretty and always animated, 
quite unlike the characteristics of the Dutch Médchen. 
Her studies have been of a more serious nature than those 
of most girls of her age; for they comprisé constitutional 
government, international law, the legal and moral Te- 
lations of the sovereign toward the several States of the 
realm, and other themes of an equally dry order. Wil- 
helmina has a will of her own, but she is a very affec- 
tionate girl, and her devotion to her mother is one of the 
most marked traits in her character. She loves horses 
and dogs, and one red Irish setter, named Swell, ac- 
companies her everywhere,sleeping at herdoor at night, 
and waiting outside the schoolroom when she is taking 
her lessons. One of the reasons of her popularity among 
the peasants is that whenever she goes among them she 
wears their national costume. She speaks French, Ger- 
man and English fluently; but the latter she likes the 
best. So farher life has been a very secluded one, as the 
Dutch court is much more formal and strict than even 
the English. Various reports have it that the Emperor 
of Germany wants to betroth her to his son. — 


...+The late Shah of Persia made the eighteenth sov- 
ereign,or head of a nation, assassinated during the 
present century. The Emperor Paul, of Russia, in 1801 
was murdered by palace conspirators; Sultan Selim was 
assassinated in 1808; Capo D’Istria, President of the 
Provisional Government of the Hellenes, was dispatched 
by a blow from a yataghan at Nauplia in 1831; the Duke 
of Parma was assassinated in 1854, and the President of 
Hayti in 1859; the assassination of President Lincoln oc- 
curred in 1865; the shooting and killing of Colonel Balta, 
President of Peru, happened seven years later; Moreno, 
President of Ecuador, was likewise killed in the same 
year, and his successor, Guthirez, in 1873; Abdul Aziz 
was killed with scissors in a warm bath in 1874; Presi- 
dent Garfield was shot in 1880; Alexander II of Russia 
was blown up in 1881, and President Carnot was recent- 
ly stabbed at Lyons. The last before the Shah was the 
Queen of Korea. 


....The Prohibition candidate for President of the 
United States, nominated at Pittsburg on May 28th, is 
Joshua Levering, of Baltimore, Md. He is about fifty 
years old, and since 1884 he has voted the straight Pro- 
hibition ticket. Before that time he was a Democrat. 
He is a Baptist, the President of the Baltimore’ Young 
Men’s Christian Association, manager of the Baltimore 
House of Refuge, director of the Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, and has been known for a number of years as a 
liberal giver to benevolent causes. Last year he ran for 
Governor of Maryland on the Prohibition ticket and 
received 7,700 votes, the largest Prohibition vote ever 
polled inthat State. Of course it must be remembered 
that he only represents the sound money branch of the 
Prohibition Party in the coming election, the free coin- 
age faction having bolted and gone over to ex-Governor 
St. John, of Kansas, who will lead them on a separate 
tieket. 


....Tennyson’s aversion to autograph seekers is well 
known. On one occasion a certain citizen of Albion, 
N. Y., wrote the poet a request for an ‘‘ autograph and 
sentiment.” Receiving no reply he wrote again, and 
after a similar result wrote a third time. Then, how- 
ever, came a sheet on which the great man had 
written: ‘‘A. Tennyson. Sentiment, Ask me no more.” 
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Tue National Republican Convention at St. Louis did 
its work last week in four sessions—a brief one on Tues- 
day, two short ones on Wednesday, and a long one on 
Thursday. The interest in its proceedings was centered 
chiefly in these four things: the nomination for Presi- 
dent, the character of the money plank, the bolt of the 
silver men, and the nomination for Vice President. 
While the nomination of William McKinley for Presi- 
dent was a foregone conclusion, there was a feverish 
desire, particularly among his leading advocates, to get 
at the balloting as soon as possible and settle the matter 
beyond possibility of failure. Even with the odds so 
largely in his favor in advance,there were vague rumors 
that every hour’s delay meant the loss of votes for him. 
While this was probably not true, the fact that such 
leaders as Platt and Quay and Manley were opposed to 
him supplied an element of uncertainty which made the 
situation an interesting one. Whenthe ballot was taken 
on Thursday it was clearly seen that the claims of the 
McKinley men were well founded. He got 661% on the 
first ballot, to 84% for Reed, 61% for Quay, 58 for Mor- 
ton and 35% for Allison. Of New York’s 72 votes 17 
went for McKinley. He had 206% more than was nec- 
essary to a choice, and was declared the nominee of the 
Republican Party amid long-continued and enthusiastic 
applause. His name was presented by Senator Foraker, 
the other spokesmen being Dr. Depew for Governor 
Morton, Senator Lodge for Mr. Reed, Governor Hast- 
ings for Senator Quay, and Mr.R. M. Baldwin for Sena- 
tor Allison. The nominating oratory does not seem to 
have been in any way remarkable. 





AFTER the nomination for President, the next thing in 
order was the selection of a candidate for Vice 
President. There had been a strong desire on the part of 
ex-Senator Platt, and many others, to secure this honor 
for Governor Morton; but they were embarrassed by 
the necessity of keeping him in the race for the chief 
position, by strong opposition to him in the New York 
delegation, and also by his own refusal to accept second 
place. Several telegrams passed between him and his 
friends, and at last the idea of nominating him was re- 
luctantly given up. Mr. Reed having also laid his 
commands upon his supporters not umder any circum- 

. stances to name him for the Vice Presidency, the contest 
was practically narrowed to two men—Mr. Garret A. 
Hobart, of New Jersey, and the Hon. Henry Clay 
Evans, of Tennessee. Mr. Hobart haying a decided 
advantage over all rivals early in the canvass, and it 
being understood that his selection was desired by the 
friends of McKinley, and furthermore, the fact that he 
belonged to an Eastern State, which it is quite probable 
can be carried in November, all combined to settle the 
contest in his favor; and he was chosen on the first bal- 
lot, receiving 535% votes to 277% for Evans. Other 
men voted for were ex-Governor Bulkeley, of Connect- 
icut, Mr. Walker, a colored man of Virginia, and Mr. 
Charles W. Lippitt, of Rhode Island. The nomination 
of Mr. McKinley was followed at Canton, O., where he 
resides, by a tremendous demonstration of his neigh- 
bors and the people of the surrounding towns. The 
temporary chairman of the Convention was the Hon. 
Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, and the permanent 
chairman, Senator John M. Thurston, of Nebraska. 
One of the, interesting preliminary questions decided 
was as to the contests which had been heard by the 
National Committee previous to the meeting of the Con- 
vention. It was resolved on the report of the Commit- 
tee on Credentials, to confirm the action of the National 
Committee, which decided the Delaware case in favor 
of the Higgins men. These were seated by a vote of 
the Convention, the majority against the Addicks dele- 
gation being very large. The National Committee, 
which contains many new members, was organized after 
the Convention by the choice of Mr. Hanna as chair- 
man. Mr. Hanna will select the Executive Committee, 
and will manage the campaign. It is not known whether 
campaign headquarters will be in New York, as for- 
merly, or in the West. 

THE only plank in issue in the formation of the plat- 
form wasthaton money. The delegates from Colora- 
do, Montana and what are known as the silver States of 
the Northwest, had come to St. Louis determined to se- 
cure an indorsement for free silver orto bolt the Con- 
vention. They were very few in number, but very de- 
termined. The great majority of delegates were in 
favor of a sound-money plank; that is, a plank which 
should declare for the present standard. Those from 
Ohio, Michigan, Kansas and other States of the West 
and South thought it would be wiser not to use the word 
gold. They wanted what is known as the In- 
diana plank, which pronounces for the present stand- 
ard but avoids the use of the word go/d which is so 
obnoxious to silver agitators. Mr. Hanna, who 


_managed Mr. McKinley’s canvass, believed that this 
plank would be just as strong and unequivocal and 
that it would help the candidate of the party in the 
from New Eng- 


Northwest; but Senator Lodge, 
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land, with Mr. Kohlsaat, of Chicago, and ex- 
Senator Platt, of New York, demanded an out-and-out 

gold plank; and Mr. Hanna and his friends finally sur- 
rendered. Senator Teller and others on the Committee 
opposed the gold plank, and the contest was carried 
into the Convention, where several hours on Thursday 
were devoted to the discussion, the silver men offering 
a minority plank. On motion this minority plank was 
laid on the table by a vote of 81844 to 105%, and the 

whole platform was adopted on roll-call by a vote of 

812% to 110%. Besides the silver States and Territories 
North California and California furnished a part of the 
negative vote, and Western States the rest. The result 
was considered a very satisfactory one. The silver 
men presented a protest and withdrew dramatically 
from the Convention, Senator Teller leading and Sena- 
tors Pettigrew, Cannon and others following—the 
total number of bolters being thirty-four, including four 
Senators and two Representatives. They have issued 
an address presenting Senator Teller as Free Silver Can- 
didate for President. Their purpose is to forma union 
with Free Silver Democrats and Populists. The latter 
have already responded favorably. 





WILLIAM McKINLEY, the candidate for President, was 
born January 29th, 1843, in Niles, Trumbull County, O. 
His father was of Scotch-Irish and his mother of 
Scotch-German descent. He was educated in the public 
schools.of Ohio, and spent a year in Allegheny College, 
dropping his studies to enlist as a private in the Twenty- 
third Ohio regiment. He was promoted to be a captain, 
and was brevetted a major by President’ Lincoln for 
gallant service. After the War he studied law, and be- 
gan to practice in Canton. At the age of thirty-three 
he was elected to Congress, and served continuously 
for fourteen years. He has been Governor of Ohio 
twice. As Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in Washington he had a prominent part in the 
formation of the tariff of 1890, which has been known as 
the McKinley Tariff. He is very much beloved by the 
people of Ohio without regard to party. In his home 
town, Canton, the demonstrations of rejoicing when the 
announcement of his nomination was received were of a 
most remarkable character. Garret A. Hobart, the can- 
didate for Vice President, is a native of Long Branch, 
N, J., and is fifty-two years of age. He is a graduate 
of Rutgers College and a lawyer. He has served in the 
Legislature of his State, and was for several years the 
chairman of the State Committee of his party. He has 
also been a member of the National Committee for many 
years. He livesin Paterson, N. J., and is reputed to be 
well off. His success in obtaining the second place on 
the ticket is largely attributed to the support of Senator 
Sewell, of New Jersey. 





Tue platform is a little longer than that of 1892. 
General Foraker reported both. The platform of 1896 
opens with an arraignment of the Democratic Party, 
which has been in full control of the Government, and 
says it has made a record of ‘‘ unparalleled incapacity, 
dishonor and disaster,” creating a heavy annual deficit, 
increasing the debt, precipitating a prolonged panic, 
crippling American industry, and stimulating foreign 
production. Protection is declared to be the true Amer- 
ican policy, which by taxing foreign goods raises rev- 
enue, protects home markets, home industries and 
home labor; and such a revision is demanded as 
will furnish sufficient revenue and adequate protec- 
tion to American labor. No particular schedules are 
advocated, the question of rates being ‘‘a practical 
question to be governed by the conditions of the time 
and of production.” Protection and Reciprocity being 
‘twin measures,” the renewal of the Reciprocity trea- 
ties repealed by the Wilson Act is demanded, also protec- 
tion for sugar producers and for wool growers. In 
order to upbuild our merchant marine, a return to the 
American policy of discriminating duties is advocated. 
The financial plank, after saying that the Republican 
Party is unreservedly for sound money, having enacted 
Resumption and made every dollar good as gold, pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

““We are unalterably opposed to every measure calcu- 
lated to debase our currency or impair the credit of our 
country. Weare, therefore, opposed to the free coinage of 
silver except by international agreement with the leading 
commercial nations of the world, which we pledge ourselves 
to promote, and until such agreement can be obtained the 
existing gold standard must be preserved. All our silver 
and paper currency must be maintained on a parity with 
gold; and we favor all measures designed to maintain invio- 
lably the obligations of the United States and all our 
money, whether coin or paper, at the present standard, the 
standard of the most enlightened nations of the earth.” 
For the rest, the platform declares for a liberal pension 
policy, denouncing the Pension Bureau for reducing 
pensions and arbitrarily dropping names from the roll: 
pronounces against foreign interference with the Ha- 
waiian Islands and for their control by the United 
States; for the building, owning and operating of the 
Nicaragua Canal and for the purchase of the Danish 
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Islands; for the protection of American citizens in 
Turkey; reasserts the Monroe Doctrine; contends 
for our right on appeal to help any American State 
against foreign encroachment, and looks forward to the 
withdrawal of European powers from this hemisphere; 
expresses sympathy with the struggling Cubans and be- 
lieves our Government should use its good influences to 
restore peace and give independence to Cuba; favors 
continued enlargement of the navy and improved coast 
and harbor defenses; demands the thorough enforcement 
of the immigration laws and the exclusion of illiterates; 
renews.the pledge that the Civil Service Law shall be 
thoroughly and honestly enforced and extended wherever 
practicable; pronounces for a free ballot honestly count- 
ed; denounces lynching; favors a national Board of Arbi- 
tration to adjust differences between employés and em- 
ployed in interstate commerce; urges the passage of 
the House Free Homestead act pending in the Senate; 
favors the admission of the Territories as States, the 
giving of Alaska representation in Congress, all wise 
and legitimate temperance measures, and the admission 
of women to wider spheres of usefulness. The planks 
on temperance and the Territories are identical with 
those of the platform of 1892. 


THE battle in the Democratic Party between the Free 
Silver and Sound Money wings grows warmer and more 
interesting as the time for the Convention approaches. 
The event of the week was a letter from Mr. Cleveland, 
in which he said he could not believe that the Conven- 
tion would do so ‘‘unpatriotic and foolish” a thing as 
to declare for the ‘‘ free, unlimited and independent 
coinage of silver.’’ Such action, fraught with national 
disaster, could not attract a majority of the voters. He 
expressed the hope that every effort would be made by 
Sound Money Democrats to avert the threatened danger, 
declaring himself ‘‘an unflinching Democrat who has 
been honored by his party and who desires hereafter no 
greater political privilege than to occupy the place of 
private in its ranks.’’ The letter had an encouraging 
effect on Sound Money Democrats in the East, and ex- 
Secretary Whitney decided to postpone his trip io Eu- 
rope that he might take part in the contest. Mr. 
Whitney also issued a letter urging all opposed to free 
coinage to unite in saving the party from the threatened 
danger. The Delaware Convention pronounced for 
gold; soalso did the Maine Convention, by a close vote; 
that of Florida had a bare majority against free coin- 
age; Louisiana, Montana and New Mexico declared for 
free silver; Arkansas did likewise, and favored an in- 
come tax; California declared unalterably for free silver, 
and West Virginia will send a solid delegation for the 
white metal. 

Tue Transvaal Government, through its Secretary of 
State and the acting Governorof Cape Colony, has sent 
a demand to the English Government for the trial of 
Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Beit, directors of the British 
South Africa Company, on charges similar to those 
brought against Dr. Jameson and the other leaders in 
thelate raid. Regret is also expressed for the delay in 
appointing the commission of inquiry, and the request is 
made that the entire control of the territory be assumed 
by the British Government. In the same connection 
dispatches from Buluwayo state that the situation there 
is unsatisfactory, and that the Matabele uprising cannot 
be put down without a long war. In April last a 
Frenchman, the Marquis of Morés, well known in this 
country,started south from Tunis, with about thirty men 
to stir the Senoussi chiefs in the Siidan against the Eng- 
lish. Of late there has been rumors of his failure, and a 
servant has arrived at Tunis with the word that the en- 
tire company has been murdered. 








In Constantinople there continue to be numerous 
arrests of Armenians, and a general condition of sus- 
picion and anxiety. Some relief has resulted from the 
issuing of aniradé for a Christian Governor of Zeitfin. 
The massacre of sixty Armenians is reported near Van. 
There are renewed reports of trouble in Syria, word 
having come from Damascus that the Druses have re- 
volted and cut to pieces fourcompanies of Turkish 


troops. There appears to be no lightening of the 
situation in Crete. Another uprising is reported in 
Rhetuna (Retimo ?), and the British ships have landeda 
number of marines for the protection of English sub- 
jects. Steamers have been sent from Athens to take off 
the women and children driven from their villages by 
the Turkish troops. The Cretan Assembly has been 
convoked by the Governor of the island, but from this 
little relief is expected. 








THERE have been two terrible disasters during the 
week. Earthquakes and a tidal wave in northern Ja- 
pan have destroyed a number of villages, in one of which 
over 1,000 persons are reported to have perished. An 
English steamer from South Africa, the ‘‘ Drummond 
Castle,” ran on the rocks on the coast of France, ina 
high sea and fog, and out of 244 persons, passengers 
and crew, only three are reported as saved. The 
English Education bill seems to have utterly broken 
down in Parliament, and all that remains of it is the 
proposition to aid Church schools. 
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The Republican Ticket. 


THE nomination of Governor McKinley for the 
Presidency takes no one by surprise. For weeks be- 
fore the Convention met every indication pointed to 
him as the coming standard-bearer. Not because he 
was the choice of the bosses, for he was not. Senator 
Quay, ex-Senator Platt. Joseph R. Manley and James 
R. Ciarkson were all opposed to him. Not that he 
had any greater claim than Governor Morton or 
Speaker Reed or Senator Allison. Not that he held 
a position, as did General Harrison, four years ago, 
which made him the necessary candidate of his party. 
But the demand for his nomination was a popular 
demand coming from the rank and file of his party. 
He is a man of the people; the people believe in him 
and are enthusiastic for him, and it is they who are 
responsible for his selection. Mr. Hanna may have 
wonderful qualities as a manager; but Mr. Hanna, if 
he had ten times the power with which he is accred- 
ited, could not have organized so general and popular 
a movement as this. It was almost entirely sponta- 
neous. 

The reasons for it are not hard to find. The coun- 
try has been passing through a severe experience— 
one of the most severe that it has ever known in a 
time of peace. It began when it was known that the 
Democratic Party had full control of both branches of 
the Government, and that there was to be a revision 
of the tariff. It grew in intensity, and continued after 
the revision had been made. Tho undoubtedly the 
money question was a large factor, yet the fact that 
the tariff failed to produce enough revenue for Govern- 
ment expenses, that Secretary Carlisle has had to 
borrow nearly $300,000,000, and that manufacturing 
and other industries have suffered enormously, 
amounts to a demonstration to all protectionists that 
the Democratic tariff policy is responsible for the loss- 
es and failures of the past three years. It was per- 
fectly natural that this policy should be swiftly and 
overwhelmingly condemned in the elections of 1894 
and 1895, and that there should be a demand for such 
a revision of the tariff as would give the country suffi- 
cient revenue and our industries and laboring people 
sufficient protection. Governor McKinley represents, 
in the thought of his party, the principle of Protection 
more than any other man. 

Mr. McKinley has the rare ability of divining the 
popular mind. Tho not as brilliant or as magnetic as 
Blaine, nor as rugged a character as Lincoln, nor as 
tenacious of opinion as Grant, he has, like these great 
men, the capacity to interpret the sentiment of the 
country. He is a man of irreproachable character; 
both his professional and public records are unstained, 
and tho not a great man, measured by the highest 
standard of American statesmanship, he is by no 
means the small man his political enemies delight to 
represent him. He has had more public experience 
than Mr. Hayes had when he was made President; he 
has a larger knowledge of public men and public 
measures, and is not likely to prove inferior to Hayes, 

Garfield or Harrison, all of whom were subject as 
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candidates to the same sort of criticism as he is under- 
going. 

We do not supposep under the circumstances, that 
the Republican Party could have chosen a more 
suitable candidate. The one point at which most 
public criticism has been leveled has been that of his 
financial record; but we do not understand that he 
was at any time an advocate of free silver. He has 
been in favor of a large use of silver, just as Senator 
Sherman and other public men have been; but it is to 
be remembered that he made his first canvass for 
Governor of Ohio against a candidate who stood ona 
free-silver platform, and there is not the slightest 
reason for believing that he has been at any time in 
favor of anything but a sound-money plank at St. 
Louis. This plank has been made explicit and strong, 
and we have no doubt that Governor McKinley will 
take his stand firmly upon it. 

The chief reason in favor of the selection of Mr. 
Hobart for the second place on the ticket was that 
he comes from a doubtful State, which is in full sym- 
pathy with New York on the financial question; and 
as New York could not, owing to a division in the 
party, put forward the candidate whom the Conven- 
tion would gladly have chosen, there was probably 
political wisdom in taking a man from New Jersey. 
While Mr. Hobart has had no experience in national 
affairs, he is a man of high standing in his own State 
and of good abilities. 

We do not claim that the ticket is an ideal ticket. 
It is not often that any Party presents or can present 
such a ticket; but it is a good, clean ticket, represent- 
ing the views of the party that is expected to support 
it, endowed with ample ability to ‘conduct the high 
offices to be filled, and we believe that it will com- 
mand the confidence of the country and be trium- 
phantly elected. 





The Platform. 


THE pre-eminent plank in the St. Louis platform is 
the money plank. There is much else which com- 
mands hearty approval, but the strong and unequivocal 
declaration for the gold standard is a splendid exam- 
ple of political courage when political courage is the 
need of the hour, and it should receive the warmest 
approbation of all who hold dear the honor of the 
Government. 

We had hoped that the silver craze had died out 
not to be revived again. The elections of last 
November seemed to indicate that the people of the 
West and far West had recovered somewhat 
from its influence, and that Populism, which had 
espoused the idea with great enthusiasm, was decided- 
ly on the wane. This most dangerous financial 
heresy had still some advocates in the Republican 
Party and many in the Democratic Party, particularly 
from the South; but it did not seem at all likely, nine 
months ago, that the coinage question would be the 
chief issue of this present Presidential campaign. We 
have persisted in saying that the action of the free- 
silver majority of the Senate was without warrant in 
the sentiment of the States represented. This has 
proved to be true only so far as some few 
Senators are concerned. The craze has got a strong 
hold on the Democratic Party, and a majority of-the 
delegates elected to the National Convention at Chi- 
cago are clamorous for free silver. Whether the 
danger that threaterts that party can be averted does 
not now appear. The poison appears to be in the at- 
mosphere, at least in the West and South; and we 
hardly dare hope that the sound men of the Demo- 
cratic Party will be able to rescue it from such crazy 
leaders as Tillman and Altgeld. 

While the white-metal plague had affected the Re- 
publican Party only in mining States and Territories, 
the danger was that the utterance on the money 
question at St. Louis would be vague and equivocal, 
subject to two entirely different interpretations; one 
for use in the sound money States and one to do duty 
in the free-silver section. The temptation to make 
such an utterance was a real one, and the ordinary 
politician takes naturally to compromises. Fortu- 
nately the great constituency of the delegates at St. 
Louis was most pronouced in favor of an out-and-out 
gold plank; and even such a politician as ex-Senator 
Platt understood the signs, and the victory was 
quickly won. 

Those who objected to the use of the word go/d as 
needless were not opposed to the existing standard. 
They did not ask for free silver either openly or 
cowertly. Those who wanted silver constituted, all 
told, only one-eighth of the Convention. Those who 
desired to avoid the use of the word go/d were consid- 
erably more numerous, and the wonder is that they 
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did not carry their point. There were many plausible 
arguments to advance for it. Fortunately wiser coun- 
sels prevailed. 

The great advantage of the St. Louis deciaration is 
that it requires no interpretation orexplanation. It 
speaks for itself. lt does not declare _ for 
the existing standard simply; it declares for the 
gold standard. It is not possible for anybody 
to misunderstand it. It offers a square issue to those 
who are equally decided in favor of free sil- 
ver. It advertises to the whole world that the Repub- 
lican Party of the United States demands that all its 
obligations should be faithfully met, not in a debased 
coin, nor inan uncertain paper money, but in the 
standard coin of the great nations of the world. 

The declaration in favor of an international agree- 
ment for the use of both metals does not in the least 
weaken the plank. It voices a hope that many of the 
best financiers have long entertained, and it is a hope 
that islikely to live for many, many years. If it will 
prevent any number of voters from going over to the 
opposite camp its insertion will be amply justified, 
and if it does not, it will do no harm. 

The other important issue upon which the platform 
speaks is that of Protection. It is clear to every in- 
telligent American citizen that the Government must 
have sufficient revenue to meet its expenses. There 
is a division as to how this revenue should be obtained, 
whether by the levying of such duties on foreign goods 
as shall protect our own products and yield sufficient 
income, or whether by eliminating, as far as possible, 
the protection idea and collecting customs for revenue 
only and making up the deficiency by increased inter- 
nal taxes. The Wilson Tariff has not stood the test; 
everybody knows that. The St. Louis platform does 
not demand the restoration of the McKinley Tariff; it 
says distinctly that the party is not committed to any 
particular schedules. It does declare for the applica- 
tion of the principle of Protection, and favors such a 
revision as will supply the Government with the neces- 
sary revenue and at the same time preserve our own 
market for our own producers. It means the restor- 
ation of the duty on wool, it means an increase in the 
schedule of woolen fabrics and a moderate advance in 
other rates ‘‘ according to the conditions of the time 
and of production.’’ The platform also favors the 
restoration of the reciprocity treaties which the Wilson 
Act unwisely repealed. The platform is evidently for 
moderate protection; and we believe that it will have 
the approval of the great majority of the American 
people. 

We cannot speak in detail of the other planks. We 
are glad of a strong word on civil service reform; we 
have no fault to find with the plank on immigration; 
what is said of lynchings strongly commends itself to 
us; we see nothing to object to in the plank on na- 
tional arbitration for the benefit of interstate com- 
merce labor, but very much regret that there was not 
one also on International Arbitration, a subject of 
great importance and one which will probably find 
place in the Democratic platform. It ought to have 
been in both platforms. The utterance on the sub- 
ject of temperance is the same as that of four years 
ago. It.is too feeble to do either harm or good. The 
amusing plank is that on the rights of women. Of 
course everybody believes that women ought to have 
their rights, whatever they may be; and there are few 
sO conservative as to oppose the admission of women 
to wider spheres of usefulness. 


“Stand Upon Thy Feet.” 


Ir was when the prophet Ezekiel had fallen on his 
face before the vision of the ineffable glory of God that 
the voice saidto him, ‘‘Son of man, stand upon thy 
feet.’’ God would have the worship of man, but that 
worship in a manly fashion. 

To stand upon one’s feet before God is a figure for 
the use of the faculties God has given us. It means 
the use of the reason in the study of the truth of God, 
and the search after ways to serve God. We are to 
use reason just as much, and authority just as little in 
our religious relations to God as in our relations to 
God’s physical laws. 

When God’s law is known, it must be obeyed. The 
laws which forbid one to step into the fire, or to 
covet his neighbor’s goods, or to drink water pol- 
luted with sewage, or to touch a live wire, or which 
command one to plant corn in the spring, or to send 
the Gospel to the heathen, or to give a laborer his fair 
share of the profits of manufacture, or to substitute 
steam for hand power, these laws we have to learn 
for ourselves, or else to be told of them, and then we 
must obey them. For our knowledge that some, or 
all of them are God’s laws we must, for a while, de- 
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pend on authority; but just as soon as possible we 
should apply to them our own reason. After we 
have done that,we know and therefore obey them not 
from authority but from reason. We stand upon our 
feet. 

God isthe one ultimate authority, and we can dele- 
gate to nq man, no clergyman, no Church, the task of 
finally settling for us what we must believe about God, 
and what our duties are to God. It may be danger- 
ous to trust to our own judgment; but it is more dan- 
gerous not todo so. For atime we must depend on 
others’ judgment, perhaps for all our lives, on some 
difficult subjects; but the fewer the subjects on 
which we depend on others, and the more we depend 
on our own the better, always provided we do not run 
beyond the capacities of our own reason, as compared 
with the capacities of the reason of our advisers. 
There is room for humility in judgment, but there is 
equal, and perhaps more, room for self-assertion. No 
man can throw the final responsibility for his religion 
on any substitute; for himself must he stand or fall. 

Even so, humbly but with boldness, can we come to 
God’s mercy-seat, with full faith, and not ashamed. 
God has given us eyes to look upward to his throne, 
ears to hear his voice, and his Holy Spirit is given to 
every disciple. ‘‘Let us then come boldly unto the 
throne of grace.’” ‘‘Son of man, stand upon thy 
feet.”’ 





Mr. Lee’s Three Children. 


ONE paragraph in the St. Louis platform was given 
to the situation in Turkey, and the duty of our Gov- 
ernment to protect American citizens. It is timely, 
and it is adequate, and we hope it represents the more 
vigorous policy of the incoming Administration. It 
reads as follows: 

‘The massacres in Armenia have aroused the deep 
sympathy and just indignation of the American people; 
and we believe that the United States should exercise 
all the influence it can properly exert to bring these 
atrocities to an end. In Turkey American residents 
have been exposed to the gravest dangers and American 
property destroyed. There and everywhere American 
citizens and American property must be absolutely pro- 
tected at all hazards and at any cost.” 

An astonishing illustration of the necessity of an 
intelligent and vigorous policy in dealing with the 
Turkish Government has just been supplied in the 
case of the children of the Rev. L. O. Lee, an American 
citizen living in Aintab, where he has been engaged in 
the lawful and laudable, but not lucrative, business of 
teaching certain subjects of Turkey who desire his 
services. Among the fifty thousand Turkish subjects 
lately massacred were many known to Mr. Lee, and 
many children had been left orphans. Another Amer- 
ican citizen, a woman engaged inthe same lawful 
business of teaching, had made arrangements to take 
some forty or fifty of these orphans to England, where 
they might be provided for in the families of those 
who would educate them. This the Turkish Govern- 
ment forbade. It had the power to do this, and no 
other nation had the international right to interfere; 
for we suppose that the Government which has the 
right to murder its own citizens by the tens of thou- 
sands has also the right to prevent the escape of their 
children, which it can with equal propriety take as it 
chooses and distribute in the harems of its people, or 
equally leave to starve. So we make no complaint of 
this prohibition. It was a small matter beside the 
massacre. 

But at just this time Mr. Lee and his wife started 
for a visit to this country, bringing their three chil- 
dren with them. The Turkish authorities at Aintab 
forbade them to be taken. Mr. and Mrs. Lee might 
go, for they were Americans, and there was no desire 
to keep them; but their children were born in Turkey, 
were Turkish subjects, and could not go. This as- 
tounding proposition was made and enforced, until 
our excellent Chargé d’ Affaires in Constantinople, 
who represents our Government in the absence of 
Minister Terrell, made such vigorous protest that the 
prohibition was rescinded, and Mr. and Mrs. Lee were 
allowed to take their children with them. : 

This was a case in which the Turkish Government 
was bound to yield, but it represents its ignorance and 
barbarity. It was also. an opportunity which had to 
be embraced for immediate and vigorous action. But 
such cases are occurring all the time. The Turkish 
Government has made restitution to the English and 
French for insults and injuries at Jiddah; but what 
reparation has been made for insults to American citi- 
zens and for the destruction of a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of property? American citizens have 
not had the protection they required, ana our Govern- 
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ment has been sadly in fault. Indeed, we have seen 
the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs declaring that if American citizens go toa half- 
civilized country like Turkey ‘they must not expect 
American protection to follow them. Then the 
United States is a pusillanimous power, not deserving 
the respect of its citizens. The St. Louis plank better 
represents, we hope, the will of the American people. 





Wuat the majority of the Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church declared in our columns could not be 
done, what the Episcopal General Convention felt that 
it could not concede, even as the price of Church unity, 
has been done in one pulpit at least. The rector of an 
Episcopal church in Cleveland invited a Methodist 
minister to preach to his congregation, and the Metho- 
dist minister did it. He did not do it in an unconse- 
crated building either; nor from the reading desk in the 
consecrated church, but fromthe pulpit. Moreover he 
was offered the gown to preach in, but felt himself more 
at ease without the canonicals. At the close the people 
did not flee, but remained to shake hands with the inter- 
loper and to express their gratification at such a mani- 
festation of fraternity. Weare strongly moved to add 
a joyful approval, but we restrain ourselves long 
enough to say that all this was in clear violation of 
certain canons. In order to maintain these can- 
ons the Episcopal Church has had sorrowfully to 
acquiesce in the ending of negotiations with the Presby- 
terian Church for unity. Here is a rector, we do not 
give his name, who evidently has not the fear of eccle- 
siastical punishment before his eyes, and he makes free 
with them. Ought we to countenance such wilful dis- 
obedience? We do not feel sure; but we do say that if 
canons of the Church were broken, no canon of God’s 
law was fractured. On the contrary, it was such a man- 
ifestation of brotherly love as the Scriptures enjoin,and 
of such practical unity as the Church itself is earnestly 


.seeking. Another Episcopal pulpit in the same city was 


likewise offered to the same minister, Dr. C. M. Cobern. 
The attitude of these two rectors is worth all the letters 
the Episcopal Commission on Unity has written in all 
these years. 





The Texas Baptist Standard is the most earnest of 
those that are severely attacking Professor Whitsitt for 
declaring that probably Roger Williams was not im- 
mersed, nor other English Baptists before 1641. It re- 
publishes an article in THr INDEPENDENT of Sep- 
tember 2d, 1880, written by Professor Whitsitt, and at- 
tacks it as if it were disloyal for him thus to write 
anonymously matter for‘‘one of the strongest pedobaptist 
papers on the continent.’’ But THE INDEPENDENT is 
not a pedobaptist paper. It never attacks or defends 
infant baptism. Our Texas contemporary adds that it 
does not know how much more Dr. Whitsitt has since 
written anonymously ‘‘against immersion”’ for THE 
INDEPENDENT. He has never written one line against 
immersion for us, and the suggestion is an insult to the 
President of the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. It says that Professor Whitsitt declared that up 
to 1639 immersion had ‘‘ never been thought of,’’ which 
is as much as to say that Christ and the Apostles were 


not immersed. That quite misrepresents him. He was - 


speaking of the English Baptists only. It then accuses 
Dr. Whitsitt of making themall ‘‘ ignorant Baptist edi- 
tors’’ except Dr. Burrage, of Zion’s Advocate. Well, 
perhaps they were all ignorant of the history of that 
confusing period in English ecclesiastical history; and 
if so, it was proper to say so. The chief American 
authority then on the subject was Dr. Dexter; and the 
article was a very suitable and curteous criticism of 
his assumption that Roger Williams was immersed by 
the unimmersed Ezekiel Holliman; and there was in it 
not a word that ‘‘betrayed’’ Baptists, altho it was 
written in a form suitable for use in an undenomina- 
tional paper. 





WE have read the discussion about it, and we confess 
we do not like it, that the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists of Utah could not unite, or were not allowed 
to unite, in founding one college in Salt Lake City. We 
will not repeat the full story of the negotiations, now 
going over several years, further than to say that while 
the two denominations in Utah seem to have come toan 
agreement, the Presbyterian Boards in this city refused 
their consent; and the result is that the Congregational- 
ists have their Salt Lake College started in the capital, 
under fair auspices, and the Presbyterians are preparing 
to begin four miles out from the city, with the aid of 
fifty thousand dollars promised by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
after whom the college is to be named. The Presby- 
terian College Board and the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions could not give their consent to union, 
because ‘‘their charter would not allow them to put 
their money into an institution thus organized.”” Then 
why not change the charter? Or why not give the col- 
lege all indirect encouragement to get money for itself ? 
It seems little short of a religious scandal that these 
two denominations, so closely allied, should be setting 
up two rival colleges where there is not room for more 
than one. We do not propose to decide which denomi- 
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nation has the proper precedence, or which should give 
way. We say, Let neither give way; let the two unite. 





THERE is probably no man living better qualified to 
speak of Buddhism as it is to-day in its actual develop- 
ment than Dr. W. A. P. Martin, for so many years Pres- 
ident of the Imperial University at Peking. We com- 
mend the following, from his forthcoming book, ‘‘ A Cycle 
of Cathay,’ to the careful attention of our Theosoph- 
ical friends, who are so earnestly bent on studying the 
Oriental religions, confident that in them will be found 
elements of helpfulness not furnished by Christianity: 

“The philosophy of the Buddhists, like that of the Stoics, 
has for its aim to protect the soul from suffering rather than 
to arm it for conflict with moral evil. Theiz method con- 
sists in a course of mental discipline, involving an elaborate 
system of metaphysics and a comparatively pure code of 
morals. Designed not to hold the passions in check, but to 
extirpate desire, the spirit of their discipline is not aggress- 
ive, but repressive. Their ideal is light without heat, 
Buddha being the acme of intelligence. Their idea of a 
perfect world would be, if they possessed such a cosmical 
conception, a sun too remote to exert any controlling force, 
and with too little warmth to raise a breeze or to melt the 
ice on its surface—a world, in short, in which nothing nox- 


ious can flourish, nor, it may be added, anything beautiful 
or good.” 





WE are extremely glad of the definite utterance of the 
National Republican Convention in favor of the gold 
standard. We should be equally pleased if the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention at Chicago would adopt 
a similar plank. We do not believe in that kind of pol- 
itics which rejoices most when the opposite party gets 
‘‘into a hole.” We do not suppose that it is possible 
now for the rising tide for free silver in the Democratic 
Party to be met and turned so as to allow of a declara- 
tion for the gold standard at Chicago. The most that 
can be done is to prevent the adoption of a free-silver 
plank. About two-thirds of the delegates have been 
elected, and of these 384 out of 630 are pledged for Free 
Silver; but the letter of President Cleveland, sounding a 
warning to the party and appealing to all those who are 
in favor of sound money to make a stubborn fight, ought 
to have a strong influence, altho the party at present is 
giving the cold shoulder to Mr. Cleveland. Equally 
admirable is the letter of ex-Secretary Whitney, who 
has entered into the contest with a great deal of zeal,and 
who has determined to go to Chicago and do all he can 
to save his party. Hedeclares that Eastern Democrats 
will never support a free-coinage plank, tries to allure 
the free-silver men by painting in the brightest colors 
the prospect of an international agreement for bimetal- 
lism, and closes by saying that tho his name has been 
mentioned for the nomination, he is not a candidate 
and, quoting the late General Sherman, would ‘not run 
if nominated, nor serve if elected.’’ He adds this strik- 
ing sentence: / 

“‘I am not foolish enough to suppose that any Eastern 

man could be nominated by this Convention, much less that 
I could.” 
Evidently President Cleveland’s former Secretary of 
the Navy does not believe that Mr. Cleveland will be 
the candidate of the party. Mr. Cleveland in his letter 
did not say that he would not be a candidate, but inti- 
mated in most graceful terms his desire to exercise 
simply the privileges of a private citizen. 


It is a bold but proper step which Cornell University 
has taken in announcing that witk the new century only 
one degree, that of Bachelor of Arts, will be given to 
graduates of all its academical departments, thus 
abolishing the degrees of Ph.B., B.S. and B.L. These 
degrees have been regarded as inferior to B.A., and 
properly, when they represented a less extensive and 
thorough course of study; but by raising the standards 
of admission the courses will be made of equal grade 
altho covering different studies. A candidate for ad- 
mission to the B.A. course.may not offer any Latin or 
Greek, but in that case he must make it up with ad- 
vanced French and German, and advanced mathematics 
through spherical trigono neiry. While we believe 
that no studies equal Latin and Greek in putting a man 
into touch with the world’s history of culture, yet very 
high culture can be got without Greek. No man 
now can know everything. Leibnitz, says Mr. 
Gladstone, was the last man who could claim to 
have embraced allcontemporary knowledge. Since him 
noman can claim to know more than a section, and a 
small section at that; and he who studies Greek has to 
lose some other useful knowledge, just as he who 
studies only science loses Greek. While we heart- 
ily approve this new departure at Cornell, we hope no 
other institution will follow the example that does not 
require those who neglect Latin or Greek or both to 
make it up fully, not only intheir entrance examinations 
but in their course of-study. 





THERE is no question that the matter of public baths 
occupies a most important place in municipal house- 
keeping. A law was passed March 2sth, 1896, author- 
izing the appropriation of $200,000 for public baths in 
this city. The appropriation is excellent; but there are 
certain grave defects in the bill, because it does not pro- 
vide for the purchase of any property for the location 
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of public baths, except their erection in the public parks. 
The unwisdom of this provision was evidenced by the 
strong local feeling in opposition toa bath in Tompkins 
Square. Again, the baths should not be free, a conclu- 
sion which is confirmed by the practice of English and 
Continental cities. While the city should build them, 
those using them should pay for that privilege. The 
most important defect of the billis the fact that re- 
sponsibility is so divided here. According to the law, 
the Department of Public Works is to build the baths, 
and in case any of them shall be located in parks, the 
Department of Public Parks is then to exercise control 
over them. The operation of a public bath is solely a 
matter of public health and sanitation, and there is again 
no reason, for departing from the past practice, which 
places them under the control and supervision of sani- 
tary authorities, which in New York would be the 
Health Department. A bath to be erected in Shoreditch, 
London, will contain all the appliances of a bath and 
washhouse, but also will provide accommodation for a 
library, to contain a reading room, reference library, 
museum, as well as accommodation for the staff. It is 
rather a common practice with the English municipali- 
ties to make a bath establishment a common place of 
meeting for the members of a parish fromthe viewpoint 
of recreation and improvement. 


THE “ bobtailed”’ spelling Aypotenuse by the New York 
Regents was one of those that disturbed Whitelaw Reid 
and Zhe Sun. An examination of 34 mathematical text- 
books and treatises in the Regents’ library showed that 
23, including nearly all the more modern and prominent 
authorities, use the ‘‘ bobtailed ” form Aypotenuse, while 
only 11, most of those old editions or of a ‘distinctly 
lower standing, inserted the 4e Webster, the Century 
and the Standard all favor the shorter form, while the 
one authority quoted against it (Worcester) is now under 
revision, and its publishers in all their mathematical 
works use the form recommended by the modern dic- 
tionaries. The question at issue is whether the Regents’ 
office should adopt the latest authorities of scholarship 
in its examination papers sent out to the schools, or fol- 
low instead the dictionaries of a generation ago and 
cling to the spellings which were more familiar to the 
men who completed their studies before the present edi- 
tions of any of the standard dictionaries appeared. 


THE vagaries of the Russian Censors and police have 
often been the subject of ridicule; but the following re- 
cent occurrences seem to showthat no improvement can 
be reckoned on as a result of Western criticism. A 
Jewish trader in a South Russian town has been fined 
three rubles for placing in his window a printed notice 
to the effect that umbrellas were 50 per cent. lower in 
price, without having first obtained the permission to 
print the notice from the police captain. An Englishman 
resident in Central Russia has occasion to visit London 
every year. On his return to Russia in 1894 he took 
with him ‘‘ Murray’s Handbook to Russia and Poland.” 
At the frontier his luggage was examined, and the 
handbook detained for examination by the Censor. In 
a fortnight he received the book, dirty, but otherwise 
intact. In 1895 he again visited England; taking ‘‘ Mur- 
ray’’ with him. Again, onhis return to Russia, it was 
detained, this time for three weeks. The Englishman 
was much interested in the case; and this year, on ar- 
riving at the frontier,‘ Murray.’’ now grown shabby and 
disreputable, was again seized by the inexorable offi- 
cials. That was five weeks ago, and the patient Eng- 
lishman is still waiting for his guidebook to be returned. 
But the German traveler’s story is still better. The 
Customs officials at the frontier were rummaging among 
his boots and shirts. One of them was looking closely 
at a parcel tied ina German newspaper. This individ- 
ual did not speak a word of German; but he had learned 
a little French and, consequently, knew the Latin char- 
acters. His vigilant eye had noticed the heading of a 
newspaper article, ‘‘ Rus in urbe.’ ‘‘Rus’’ was suspi- 
cious. He felt sure it was politics, or some reflection 
on Russia or the Russians, and ordered the traveler to 
undo the parcel, marching off with the old tattered 
newspaper, which was in due course sent on to the 
Censor for adjudication. 





....The proper provision of public comfort stations is 
axiomatic, and the lack of these conveniences is a dis- 
grace to American cities and towns, and New York in 
particular. July 5th, 1895, an Advisory Committee was 
appointed by Mayor Strong to take this subject under 
advisement, and report at once some means for carrying 
out recommendations of the Sub-Committee, appointed 
by the Committee of Seventy on Public Baths and Lav- 
atories. It is now very nearly a year since that ap- 
pointment, and nothing has been done. When will the 
Mayor’s Committee emerge from their cloistered seclu- 
sion with a few practical suggestions? It may be that 
advice has already been proffered by them, and not ac- 
cepted by the Mayor. In that case, the municipal au- 
thorities should move, especially as a law was passed 
last March authorizing an appropriation of $200,000 for 
certain buildings for the promotion of public health and 
comfort. What is the cause of the delay, Mr. Mayor? 
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....One comes across some very funny things in cur- 
rent polemics. Professor Whitsitt got his evidence that 
the English Baptists did not practice immersion before 
1641 bya study of a collection in the British Museum 
called ‘‘ King George’s Pamphlets.” The Rev. J. L. 
Walker, in The Texas Baptist Standard, offers this con- 
clusive argument against the learned Professor: 

‘‘ There was no King George till 1714. 

“None of the Kings George were.celebrated for veracity, 
morals or letters. - 

“George I, ignorant of the English people and their lan- 
guage, lived with a venal old hag and another mistress, 
while his wife was languishing in prison. George II was 
no better, except he could speak broken English. George 
III, ‘narrow and stubborn to the last degree,’ his history 
was one of ‘ repeated injuries and usurpations.’ George IV 
was famous for nothing but dissipation, gambling and 
abandoning two wives. None of these figureheads were 
competent to gather documents on Baptist history.” _ 
Which is conclusive. Baptists, therefore, did immerse 
before 1641. 


....It is Father Edward McSweeny, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity and Sacred Scripture in Mount St. Mary’s 
College and Seminary, who ina letter to the New York 
Sun explains why the Cuban priests appéar to be all on 
the Spanish side. Heésays: 

“T think I know the reason why. The only priests who 
could speak with authority are creatures and tools of the 
Spanish Government. 

‘*A clergyman of my acquaintance, who visited the island 
a few years ago, told me that no man can be a bishop there 
unless he bea native of the mother country. No mancan 
get a first-class parish unless he be born in Spain. Only 
certain second-class charges are given to Cubans. What 
an insult to people whose ancestors are settled there for 400 
years! What an intolerable tyranny! : 

“The result, they say, is what might be expected. Scarce 
one man goes to Mass in Havana. They look upon the 
bishops and priests as political agents of their oppressors; 
and how else can they regard them, if the facts be as 
alleged ?”’ 


....The not always prudent Western Watchman at- 
tacks Father Richards, the President of the George- 
town, D.C., University (Jesuit), for his claim that the 
special vows of the Jesuit, Franciscan and other orders 
tend to make them holierthan the ordinary diocesan 
clergy. It replies to him; 


“‘ The Blessed Mother of God made no vows. The Apos- 
tles made no vows. The strongest obligation known to the 
divine economy of. grace is the one that binds a man to 
acquire the perfection befitting his state. The obligations 
of a priest in ordination are not vows, but they are above 
all vows, and are conditions of his entrance into the king- 
dom of God. é 

“Father Richards has put forth the claim that has filled 
the orders with hypocrites and the world with scoffers. 
Has Tetzel come again ?”’ 

What! a Catholic paper flinging the Dominican Tetzel 
at the Jesuits? 


....Whatever form the principle of Arbitration may 
take, whether of a permanent tribunal or a permanent 
convention for special tribunals, we glory in the con- 
tinued practical appreciation of it in our relations with 
Great Britain. We have resorted to it again and again, 
and it has never failed. The Venezuela question is 
taking the same course that the ‘‘ Alabama’”’ case, the 
Fisheries dispute, the Bering Sea difference, and the 
Canadian Sealers’ claims have taken; and we are as- 
sured that there is an excellent prospect that arbitra- 
tion will make an end, a peaceful end, of this trouble- 
some South American difficulty. All these special trea- 
ties are so many irrefutable arguments for a permanent 
arbitration convention. 


....The Cuban plank of the Republican Platform és 
moderate and sensible. It is far from proposing armed 
intervention. Itis sympathetic, of course, with the Cu- 
ban cause, and only suggests that the good offices of our 
Government be used to secure peace and give independ- 
ence to the Island. Our good offices are not hostile to 
Spain, tho Spain has chosen so to regard the utterance. 
Probably Spanish resentment is largely due to the first 
report of the plank, which misrepresented it. Spain 
must not be too sensitive respecting the friendliness of 
our people tothe Cuban cause. This is natural and in- 
evitable. Our Government is extremely careful to give 
no cause for offense; that is all we can promise. 


....It is a Japanese young man, Kin Takahashi, 
graduated last year from Maryville College, Tennes- 
see, who is said to have ‘‘done more for Maryville Col- 
lege than any other student who ever attended the insti- 
tution.’”’ He has spent his time since graduating in earn- 
ing and raising money for a fine Y. M. C. A. building; 
and he is called “‘the honest, true-hearted Christian 
boy,” ‘‘a veritable prince of good fellows, and the best 
quarterback that ever snapped a football.’’ Yes; and 
chief editor of the college newspaper. It is fortunate 
that he is not a Chinaman, or he could not be natural- 
ized. Like Berea, Maryville educates white and black 
in the same classes. Two Negroes graduated this year. 


....The Canadian elections occur this week, and we 
anticipate a Liberal victory, notwithstanding the earnest 
efforts of the Roman Catholic bishops to prevent it. We 
do not doubt that under the Constitution, or what we 
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would call the Enabling Act that created the Province 
of Manitoba, the Catholics make a plausible claim for 
relief against Manitoba for refusing to support Catholic 
schools. But for how long must a growing State be 
forbidden to change its Constitution? We should think 
that after twenty years it ought to be allowed to make 
what changes it chooses. 


....Itis an admirable suggestion made by C. C. Star- 
buck in Zhe New World that a statue should be erected 
in Washington to Bartholomew de Las Casas, the one 
noblest character in the first century of Spanish Ameri- 
ca. He was a Dominican priest, the bitter foe of those 
who enslaved the Indians, and the first of Americans to 
proclaim, more than two centuries before Jefferson, that 
government must rest on the free consent of the gov- 
erned, that only Zex is Rex. If our Catholic fellow- 
citizens will inaugurate a movement for a statue to their 
noblest representative, many Protestants will be glad to 
aid. 

....Did Thomas C. Platt come away from St. Louisa 
victorious boss? Not altogether so’ He went there to 
secure the nomination of Governor Morton, and par- 
ticularly the defeat of Governor McKinley, upon whom 
he had made bitter attacks. He did work successfully 
for the gold plank, in which he was wise and helpful; 
but he was not the pivot on which success turned. As 
forthe rest, his delegation was divided. There was 
opposition to his candidates, and seventeen out of sev- 
enty-two voted not to make him chairman of the State 
delegation. What did he get for New York? Absolute- 
ly nothing. It was not his advocacy that made New 
York a unit for the gold plank. 


..‘ The Universalists,’’ says the Louisville Chris- 
tian Observer, ‘‘ assail the atonement by the declaration 
that all men are to be saved, whether they ‘repent and 
believe’ or not.’’ Will our contemporary correct its 
statement when the Universalist papers utter an indig- 
nant denial? It proceeds: 

**Romanists (in the Council of Trent) deny that men are 


. to be saved by the atonement of Christ alone, and insist that 


their salvation is to be through Christ’s merit and human 
merit combined.” 


Neither does the Bible dissever the divine and the 
human conditions of salvation. 


....Will the Republicans of Colorado, Montana, Ida- 
ho, Nevada and Utah, all follow the Free Silver bolters 
at St. Louis out of the Republican Party? It is not 
known yet how large the secession will be; but it is cer- 
tain there will be enough left to maintain the party or- 
ganization in each of these States. Even in Nevada 
doubt is expressed as to the wisdom of the bolt. Nevada 
has larger interests in gold mines now than in silver 
mines, and is not so eager for free silver as its rampant 
Senators. 


....We, also, must protest against this statement of 
The Pilot, which returns to England injustice for injus- 
tice to Ireland: 

‘The people of this country are no more than one-fourth 
of English blood, and of that fourth not one-fiftieth have 
anything but detestation for our only enemy, Great Brit- 
ain.” 

Of all countries in the world England, whatever our 
quarrels with her, is our best loved and most loving 
friend. We see very little of that ‘‘ detestation.”’ 


....Louisiana is so far behind the rest of the country 
that a woman cannot by law be witness toa will in that 
State.’ The present law declares that no woman, minor, 
idiot or insane person shall be held acompetent witness 
toa will. Neithercan a woman deposit or draw out 
money ina savings bank in her own name. Only her 
husband, decent or drunken, can dothat. We are glad 
that bills are before the Legislature to correct these 
wrongs. 


....If the adoption of the gold plank caused the loss 
of Senator Teller and a score and a halfof delegates, it 
promises to make converts for the party in the East. 
A leading Democratic paper of Baltimore, and the 1tead- 
ing Democratic paper of Philadelphia, the Zimes, prom- 
ise to support the Republican ticket, unless some other 
party shall present better candidates on an equally defi- 
nite sound-money plank. 


...-A St. Louis religious paper speaking of the enter- 
tainment of colored Republican delegates in that city, 
says they ‘‘acted with remarkable good sense, recog- 
nizing the racial prejudice.”” What comment should be 
made on the sense of those who hold this ‘‘ racial preju- 
dice’? That generally escapes characterization. 


....A Catholic priest has evolved ‘‘ fifty good rea- 
sons’’ why the Bible ‘‘cannot be the rule of faith for 
Protestants.’’ Nevertheless, the Bible is the rule of 
faith for Protestants. The priest might make his rea- 
sons 500 or 5,000, instead of fifty, and it would not alter 
the fact. 


....We are glad that our account of the destruction of 
an American flag at a political meeting in Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia, calls out vigorous condemnation from a 
number of the Christian papers of Canada. It is what 
we should have expected. 
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THE sixth triennial meeting of the Pan-Presbyter- 
ian Council met in Glasgow, Scotland, Wednesday, June 
17th. The Council is an alliance of all the Churches 
throughout the world holding the Presbyterian form of 
church government. The five previous meetings have 
been held in Edinburgh, Philadelphia, Belfast, London 
and Toronto; and it is confidently expected that the in- 
terest and enthusiasm which attended these meetings 
will be equaled, if not surpassed, in the Glasgow ses- 
sions. 

Representatives are present from the Churches in 
America, Asia, Africa, Australia, West Indies, Austria, 
Belgium, Bohemia, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Moravia, Spain and Switzerland. The English, Scottish 
and Irish Churches are also well represented. 

The delegates include some of the ablest and foremost 
men of the Churches they represent; and it is believed 
that the meetings this year will not only be memorable 
in themselves, but will do much to strengthen the union 
of the Churches and to further the advancement of the 
cause of Christ throughout the world. ; 

Altho the day was stormy the Cathedral was well 
filled,except the seats reserved for the delegates to the 
Council. These met at noon in the halls connected with 
the Barony Church, and thence,preceded by the magis- 
trates of the city wearing their official robes and followed 
by a large number of ministers, elders, professors of 
the University of Glasgow, they marched in procession 
tothe venerable cathedral. At the outer door they 
were met by the very Rev. J. Marshall Lang, D.D., and 
the elders of the Cathedral who headed the long pro- 
cession down the nave to the choir, the part of the 
building specially fitted for worship. Places had been 
reserved for the magistrates, delegates, clergy and pro- 
fessors, and, with the grand Cathedral organ playing an 
appropriate voluntary, alltook their places. The serv- 
ice began with the singing of the 122d Psalm—‘‘I joyed 
when to the house of God,’ etc. Afterward the 
prayers given from a desk inthe chancel were engaged 
in and appropriate lessons were read, the Ze Deum 
Laudamus Was sung with a grand effect, also the quaint 
old 124th Psalm ‘‘ Now Israel may say, and that truly.” 

Dr. Lang then ascended the pulpit and announced as 
his text Ephesians 4:12. The clause, ‘‘ The building 
up of the body of Christ.’’ In his introduction he re- 
ferred to the General Assembly which was held in the 
Cathedral in November, 1638, which many regarded as 
marking the second Reformation in religion in Scotland. 
After a graphic picture-of this Assembly he pointed out 
the contrasts between it and the Assembly about to be 
constituted, and the wonderful expansions of Scottish 
Presbyterianism; and he proposed that before entering 

_on special issues they should that day contemplate the 
ideal Church and the ministry by which the actual 
Church sought to realize the ideal ‘‘ Building up the 
body of Christ.” In speaking of the Church the 
preacher said that the ideal is not to be separated from 
the real. It is the real Church larger and higher than 
any actual attainment. Nor is it to be regarded as only 
the invisible Church. There is an invisible; but the 
Apostle is clearly writing of a visible reality when he 
describes the work of the ministry. The body of Christ 
is instinct with life; and Christ himself is the life. The 
Spirit whom he promised dwells in the Church, ‘‘ The 
fullness of him who filleth all in all.”” The life was 
traced briefly in three aspects of worship, holiness and 
brotherhood. It was the organic unity which is per- 
vaded by this life that was to be present in all thought. 
The Church of Christ is not a mere federation of sects, 
it is a material, spiritual organism vitally related to 
him, in which the risen Christ is revealed and through 
which the power of his resurrection is revealed to the 
world. The work of the ministry is set forth in the 
metaphor ‘“‘ building up this body,’’ by which is meant 
the progressive completion of the organism in the indi- 
vidual in churches, in the Church as a whole until the 
society fully knit together arrives at the unity of the 
faith. The divine provision for this ministry was indi- 
cated as consisting of organs in the body and of men to 
fill the offices. The office, it was said, is needful for the 
man, but the man is greater than the office; and 
God’s special gifts to the world are men—apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers. The 
essential mark of ministry was also indicated. It is, 
in the Apostle’s language, ‘‘the following of the truth 
in love.” The Church is the pillar and the ground of 
the truth. It does not make, it receives, and is bound 
to witness for the deposit which it has rece ved. The 

history and utility of creeds and confessions were 


Savior from sin. 
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touched on. To their standards Churches were called 
loyally to adhere. They are the protection of the body 
from the mere individualism of the teacher. But it isto 
what is behind them, to Christ himself that the teacher 
must ever go. And the Christ of the Church is not a 
mere ethical teacher but the Savior of the world. The 
The work of the ministry is to serve 
the truth in him in the humility, the firmness yet ten- 
derness, the breadth and yet the narrowness of love. 
Finally the universal ministry of Christians was dwelt 
upon. The object of the ministry is to secure that the 
body shall make increase by that which every joint sup- 
plies. The conditions and features of the time were 
referred to. And the need of needs was declared to be 
a revived, reawakened, reconsecrated Church. The 
abused and unused energy is awful to contemplate. 
Let all the Churches represented in the Alliance submit 
in. deep repentance to God’s judgment and beseech a 
new baptism of the Holy Ghost. In conclusion Dr. 
Marshall Lang reminded the congregation of three 
notes of the body of Christ-its spirituality, its 
catholicity and its unity. He quoted a _ passage 
from the writings of Archbishop Leighton, Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, in regard to spirituality. He 
said that in regard to catholicity it was a gain that they 
were not committed to any theory which unchurched a 
great part of Christendom, he denied that the Presby- 
terian Churches were founded by Calvin. They claimed 
to be founded in the Apostles and in the Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone. But 
they did not believe that Presbyterianism had all the 
truth. And whenever they could trace Christ there 
they could see the Church, and lastly as to unity he ex- 
pressed the trust that the council meeting might bea 
prophetic hour recalling Churches from their separations 
into the everlasting unity of the body of Christ. 

At the close of the sermon, the hymn ‘‘The Church’s 
one foundation’’ was sung, an offering was collected, 
and the benediction was pronounced. Immediately after- 
ward the holy communion was administered. A large 
number of delegates shared with others in the sacred 
ordinance, and the service was most touching and im- 
pressive. 

Some of the visitors from abroad went to the Cathedral 
service early in order to see one of the finest specimens 
of early English Gothic architecture. Glasgow Cathe- 
dral dates from 1136, but took many centuries to com- 
plete. It bears traces of the various periods through 
which it passed to its present form. The citizens of 
Glasgow have every reason to be proud of their Cathe- 
dral; for, when nearly all the finest churches were de- 
stroyed at the Reformation, it was attacked, and was 
only saved by the promptness and enefgy of the crafts- 
men of the city. The stained-glass windows, numbering 
157, include some of the most beautiful examples of the 
art. On one of them the face of John the Baptist is said 
to have beencopied from the striking features of Edward 
Irving, the famous preacher. Specially to be noted is 
the deep azure blue of those in the crypt by Bertini, of 
Milan. 

After the service in the Cathedral the delegates ad- 
journed to St. Andrew’s Hall, where the rest of the 
meetings will be held. St. Andrew’s belongs to the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow. It has every convenience for 
delegates—inquiry room, writing room, post office, tele- 
phone, etc. The Grand Hall is capable of holding 4,500 
persons, and surrounding it are several smaller halls, 
which seat from 350 to 1,000. There is a fine organ’and 
a beautifully decorated octagonal entrance hall. 

In St. Andrew’s the Council was constituted and 
the opening address given by the President. The re- 
port of the Executive Committee was presented. 

The opening presidential address was by William H. 
Roberts, D.D., the Stated Clerk of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in America, and elected 
President of the Western Section on the death of Talbot 
W. Chambers, D.D. It was understood that the Presi- 
dent of the Western Section should preside over this 
Council. In his address Dr. Roberts dwelt most ear- 
nestly upon the great prophetic watchword ‘‘In essen- 
tials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, 
charity.’’ In this Council he found an auspicious illus- 
tration of the increasing recognition of this principle. 
Already substantial unity has been secured. The 
Alliance has attained its majority. He expressed the 
universal regret of the members at the death of some 
of the most illustrious of their number, Professor 
Schaff; Dr. McCosh, who had laid the corner-stone of 
the Council; Professor Watts, an honored President, 
and Dr. Talbot W. Chambers. Dr. Roberts then an- 
nounced his subject, ‘‘ Protestantism as a Distinctive 
Religious and Political Force.” In the past four cen- 
turies it has wrought beneficent results, which will 
be still more apparent in the future. He enumerated 
the four principles fundamental to Protestantism: God’s 
sovereignty in salvation; the sovereignty of God’s word 
in creed and life; the sovereignty of the individual con- 
science in religious matters; the sovereignty of Christ 
in- the Church. These principles have intimately 
molded modern society in all Protestant and even in 
Roman Catholic countries. But there can be no reunion 
with Rome without antagonizing the Reformation 
spirit; it would be untrue to the cardinal principle of 
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Christ’s sovereignty. Faith in Christ, he continued, is 
the efficient bond of Christian unity. The Church is 
composed of all true Christian believers. Her duty is 
to recognize the unity of the Church so far as it essen- 
tially exists. The conception of God as controlling 
human affairs has been a molding force in Reformed 
theology. Europe needs more of the strong faith of 
Calvinism, and its accompanying Christian life, which 
have done so much to create England and America. 
Such loyalty to religious principles have been, and will 
be the perennial source of their life and power. Here 
we gain a large hope for the future, and that hope is 
encouraged by the steadily increasing strength of the 
Reformed Churches. 

On the evening of Wednesday the Lord Provost gave a 
reception in the City Chambers. Sir James Bell, who 
now occupies the civic chair for the second time, is one 
of the most popular and successful provosts Glasgow 
has ever had—a popularity which is fully shared by his 
wife. Lady Bell is ever to the front in all public and 
philanthropic work. The Municipal Buildings, in which 
the reception was held, is one of the sights of Glasgow. 
Built, at the cost of over half a million, in the style of 
the Venetian Renaissance, it has every modern con- 
venience for business purposes, and a magnificent ban- 
queting hall. The grand staircase of marble and ala- 
baster cost £30,000, and is beyond description. Some 
of the delegates probably fancied they had been trans- 
ported to the palace of some wealthy Venetian noble- 
man instead of being in the center of the commercial 
capital of Scotland. ; 

I called on Dr. Marshall Lang, the other day, to ascer- 
tain a few particulars about the Conference. Dr. Lang, 
by the way, is minister of the Barony Church, Glas- 
gow, so long associated with the honored name of Dr. 
Norman Macleod. In answer to the inquiries as to 
what were to be the leading features, he replied: ‘‘ Oh, 
the Church. The Church of God in its various aspects. 
The papers and addresses will deal chiefly with ques- 
tions of social thought, theological thought, religious 
thought, and Presbyterian organization. In fact, the 
spread of religious thought and of the kingdom of 
Christ throughout the Continent and the world. Of 
course,” he added, ‘‘ there will be side issues and other 
matters of more or less importance; but on these broad 
lines the Conference will run.” 

On Thursday, June 18th, Dr. Matthews, General Sec- 
retary of the Council, presented his report of the 
Churches affiliated. He reported the membership of 
denominations unbroken, and that five presbyteries in 
Palestine were also represented, the first instance of 
the sort since the time of the Apostles. The Alliance 
represents five million communicants and twenty million 
adherents. 

The following is a summary of the statistics: 


Churches in Communicants. 





European Continent... ....escseccsceses 856,872 
CE Ea p ca ctv eters ddecencccxsete 1,488,339 
PM Ss at Macdera son ccacdwadeae eth conden 21,655 
Ps sa ok bth isos incwttedetcnsvensteves 178,296 
EPPO TOPE TT OPEC CET 2,170,517 
Se NUNN osc ndcetaden citneeicas 3,425 
WOE FRGION. 65s cndicececeds seeadwaageeds 11,781: 
FO EEE ROPE OTT OPEL OT EET 42,127 
Io oa vb ghee dns be viedds séuwans 22,204 

a i OE Pare ery ne eT ee 45795,216 


The total of ministers is 27,043; of congregations, 31,925. 
These totals come farshort of the actual facts on ac- 
count of the failure of many Churches to make reports. 

At this stage the usual protest of the psalm-singers, 
led by Professor Dick, was made against the use in the 
Council of instrumental music and hymns of human 
composition. A lively discussion ensued, but at last, 
as a matter of curtesy, the overwhelming majority 
yielded to the small minority, and the organ was dis- 
pensed with and it was decided to use only the Psalms. 
The next paper was by David O. Waters, D.D., of 
Newark, N. J., representing the (Dutch) Reformed 
Church. 
Church of God.” Heargued that the symbolic books of 
the Reformed Churches unanimously assert the perpet- 
uity and the universality of the Church, under the 
headship of Jesus Christ. Christ’s sole headship in- 
volves the rejection of papal supremacy. Where the 
Bible is rejected, with its headship of Church, there is 
no true Church. Reunion with Rome is impossible 
without surrendering the principles on which the Re- 
formed Confessions agree as to the headship of Christ 
in the Church. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE CHURCH 
OF GOD. 


BY PROF. HENRI BOIS, D.D.,-MONTAUBAN, FRANCE. 


I. The first feature is the identification of the visible 
Church with the Invisible, nay, with the Perfect Church ; 
hence the attribution to the Roman Catholic Church of all 
the characters which will fully belong only to the Perfect 
Church (unity, universality, apostolicity, infallibility, holi- 
ness). 

The Roman Catholic Church claims to be: 

1. One.—But which unity ? and how obtained ? 

2. Universal.—But there are Christians out of her. If she 
confesses it she is no more universal. 

3. Apostolic.—But she cares only for external apostolicity, 





His subject was, ‘‘ The Reformed View of the’ 
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which is not proved, and, if proved, would not be sufficient. 
As to the alleged apostolic tradition, its apostolicity is not 
demonstrated, and is incapable of demonstration, the tra- 
dition being inconsistent with the written apostolic teaching 
in the New Testament. ; 

4. Infallible.—But no other Church erred so much. Either 
the Apostles’ Church or the Roman Church was mistaken. 
As to the notion of development, it is not a development 
bunt a contradiction that is found in the Roman Catholic 
Church, when compared with.Scripture. Catholicism puts 
an end to the discussion by saying, You do not understand 
Scripture. The Church is the only infallible interpreter. 

5. Holy.—But all the Roman Catholics are not more holy 
than infallible. In no Church is there less warranty than 
in this one. 

The reality gives the lie to the claims of Catholicism. Ca- 
tholicism tries to escape by attributing to the institution all 
the characters of the Church. 

II. The second feature of the Roman Catholic view is the 
conception of the Church as an institution, mainly, if not 
solely, as mater fidelium, and not as cetus fidelium. Hence 
Roman Catholic clergy, hierarchy, sacraments, opus ope- 
ratum. 

Results of this corruption, 

1. Universal exteriorization. Religious materialism, 
which amounts to a stupendous spiritual weakening. Faith, 
worship, ethical and religious life are altered. 

2. This theory robs us both of Christ and Church. Christ 
shrinks before the Church, viz., the Pope or the priest. The 
Church becomes something like a political institution, more 
eager after power and organization than after living truth 
and true life. 

There are, of course, many admirable Christians among 
the Roman Catholic individuals. But viewing Catholicism 
in itself as a whole and as a system, it may be said that Ca- 
tholicism as a religion is not religious enough; and, asa 
Christian Church, is not truly and really Christian. 





THE ANGLICAN VIEW OF THE CHURCH. 
BY PRINCIPAL DYKES, D.D. 


Dr. Dykes began his paper by defining the view re- 
ferred to as that held by High Church divines in the 
Church of England since Laud. It has, he said, three 
essential points, the intimate relation between which is 
shown—namely, the stress laid on valid sacraments as 
the chief channel of grace to the individual; the neces- 
sity in order to valid sacraments of a priesthood ordain- 
ed by bishops in the unbroken line of succession from 
the Apostles, and, consequently, the exclusive claim of 
episcopal communions to be the Church of Christ. It 
was thus shown how this is a revival of the ancient 
‘‘catholic” theory formulated by Cyprian, and how 
the Church of England was led to it by its deference to 
the Fathers cf the first six centuries. It necessarily in- 
volves some infringement of the sole authority of Scrip- 
ture, which is the ‘‘ formal principle’ of the Reforma- 
tion as well as of Justification by Faith alone, which is its 
‘*material principle.’’ In the later part of the paper 
the theory was briefly subjected to three tests. First, 
it was shown how little it is in harmony with the spirit 
and genius of the New Testament Church. Next, the 
known facts of church polity in the Apostolic and in the 
sub-Apostolic age, afford it no adequate support. Here 
the problem connected with the rise and spread of epis- 
copacy in the second century was referred to, and the 
efforts of Canon Gore to reconcile historical results with 
the requirements of the Anglican View. Finally, it was 
argued thatthe religious condition of Christendom since 
the Reformation and at the present moment does not bear 
out the position that divine and saving grace can be re- 
ceived only througn the Catholic or Episcopal commun- 
ions. Theidea that other Christians receive merely 
**uncovenanted ”’ blessing, outside the regular and ap- 
pointed channels of grace, does not, it was argued, ex- 
plain the facts of Christian experience. The fruits of 
the Spirit in Lutheran and Reformed Churches are, it 
was claimed, too constant and abundant to be explained 
on this theory. : 

THE CHURCH A WITNESS TO REVEALED 
TRUTH. 


BY PROF. JAMES ORR, D.D. 


The title involved many important questions regarding 
the Church; but these he would pass by, and deal only with 
the central assumption—that in the witness of the Church 
for Christ there is included a witness to revealed truth in 
the sense, he presumed, of a doctrinal testimony, such as 
we embody in our creeds. This assumption will be keenly 
assailed—is assailed on many sides at the present moment. 
The supreme triumph of the age, in the eyes of many, is 
precisely this—the break of Christianity with dogma. The 
bond of union, it is plausibly urged, does not lie in intel- 
lectual conceptions, but in participation in Christ’s spirit. 
Disputes about doctrine have been the prolific source of bit- 
terness, uncharitableness and persecution. With the Church 
split up into many sections, each claiming that it alone is in 
possession of the pure mind of Christ, what value can at- 
tach to its witness for doctrine? The conception indicated 
in the title of this paper is therefore at present under severe 
fire. Creeds and confessions are swept away as outworn, 
obsolete, metaphysical, unbelievable, the products of ages 
from whose modes of thought we have departed. History 
is concerned, not with their truth, but with how they grew. 
If appeal is made from creed to Scripture, this also is put 
into the alembic of criticism. The Apostles are no longer 
final authorities on Christianity. Instead of the Word 
of God coming through Paul, or John, or Peter, we 
have psychologies — what Paul_ thought, what John 
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thought, and how they came to think as as they did. The 
Apostles are to be judged by Christ. But how then stands 
it with Christ? Have we here at length a_solid founda- 
tion? Hardly; for the testimonies about Christ must be 
treated with the same freedom of criticism. There must be 
no assumptions about the supernatural birth or miracles or 
the resurrection. It is always open to question if Christ 
uttered a particular word or discourse. Further allowance 
must be made for what Christ did not know. He had 
not the advantage of our modern scholarship. His 
thought, tho fresh and original, still moved under limita- 
tions. When we ask, after all this, What is left for the 
Church to bear witness toas truth? the answer must be, Not 
much. However, Christianity was not the vague thing 
some would represent it to be, but had a content of truth 
which it was the business of the Church to conserve, hand 
down and defend; and it was possible by the use of right 
methods to arrive at a large measure of agreement regard- 
ing that truth. One negative criterion he would suggest 
was that whatever has no place in Scripture, in Gospel or 
Epistle, or cannot legitimately be deduced from Scripture, 
has no right to be regarded as part of the revelation which 
the Church is set todefend. This was the dividing line be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism, and cut at the root of 
a vast mass of what passed as Catholic dogma. But it 
struck at many theories in modern Protestantism as well. 
It was, ¢. g., thé reason which would always keep the 
Church from making a dogma of Universalism or second 
probation. On the positive side, it was a fact to be care- 
fully weighed that there is in the Protestant Churches a sys- 
tem of truth in possession—a system professedly drawn 
from Scripture, and embodied in the great Reformation 
creeds. We do not start with a blank sheet. It was said 
that these creeds were products of historical development; 
but it iS precisely this fact which gives them their peculiar 
merit and worth as witnesses. They are not the creation 
of individual minds, they have centuries of development, of 
keen and testing controversy, behind them; not one of these 
doctrines but has been hacked and hewed at till if it had not 
been founded on God’s Word, the breath would have gone 
out of it long ago. This leads to a more vital question— 
the authority which remains to Scripture itself. What, for 
example, of the distinction made between the Apostolic 
Gospel and the Gospel of Christ? What we are required to 
believe is that already in the days immediately succeeding 
Christ’s death and through the agency of his Apostles, the 
Gospel which Christ preached was essentially transformed, 
displaced by another which the Church now requires to cast 
aside to get back to the original Christianity. Is this cred- 
ible? The Church may be pardoned, if it is slow to be- 
lieve it. But did Christ ever lead men to believe that his 
earthly ministry was the Alpha and Omega of his Gospel ? 
Did he not from the first point to a future in which his work 
should be completed? Another important criterion of 
truth, one fitted to check narrow inductions by wider ones, 
was the organic unity of revelation. In conclusion Dr. Orr 
said that his conviction was that the Church suffered not 
from too much theology, but from too little. Doctrines 
were treated in a superficial, haphazard, arbitrary, dille- 
tante way; there‘was need of a theologian who would help 
men to reconstruct their beliefs ina living way; the time 
was not yet, but would come by and by. 





Pres. W. H. Black, of Marshall, Mo., representing the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, discussed ‘‘ The Church as 
a Teacher of Holy Living.”’ This, he said, is the great 
mission of the Church. This he developed under the 
heads that this teaching must be confident, that it must 
be optimistic, that it must be affectionate, and that a holy 
life is taught best by’ holding up the life of Jesus Christ. 

Prof. C. R. Hemphill, D.D., of Louisville, Ky., rep- 
resenting the Southern Presbyterians, spoke of ‘‘ The 
Church as a Promoter of Social and Public Worship.”’ 
He defined worship as the Supreme act of the soul in its 
relation to God. If this thought were properly empha- 
sized it would put an end to all sensationalism in.wor- 
ship. Worship lifts our thoughts to the infinite God, 
and so cultivates man’s greatest intellectual faculties. 
The essential excellences to be sought in worship are 
simplicity, naturalness, solemnity, intelligibility, uni- 
formity and variety. The great American sin in worship 
is irreverence. If the time should ever come when Scot- 
land should forget how to rear men like John Knox, he 
hoped that America would still preserve the principles 
and traditions of the Scottish Church. 

Dr. T. Hood Wilson pointed out the universal obli- 
gation of individual service on all Christians. Individ- 
ual service, he said, was a necessary condition of united 
service. He then dwelt on the failure of the Church to 
recognize this, and declared that earnest young Chris- 
tians would find opportunities of service outside of the 
Church if they did not get these within it. Dr. Wilson 
argued that it was the duty of the Church to co-operate 
and sympathize with and take the benefit of individuals 
and bodies of Christian workers outside of itself. The 
Doctor compared the Church with the Body and also 
with the Army. 

The papers on Friday morning and afternoon, June 
Igth, were on ‘‘ The Catechisms and Confessions of the 
Reformed Churches,’’ and. they excited much interest 
and provoked good discussions and strong testimonials 
to the value of confessions and catechisms, mainly by 
American delegates. Professor Doumergue, of Mon- 
tauban, France, said that altho anti-Protestantism in its 
forms of Romanism and unbelief, had striven to win 
France, Calvinism is not dead, but is celebrating its 
renaissance. Calvin’s intellectual greatness and his 
exalted character are generally admitted. 

Professor Salmond, of Aberdeen University, discussed 
the ‘‘ Specific Differences of the Confessional Standards,”’ 
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‘describing their peculiarities in a pithy way. The West- 


minster Standards are the best understood, and in the 
Shorter Catechism present the ripest form of Puritan 
thought. The Heidelberg Catechism is of supreme. 
importance, and, next to the Bible and‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” has been translated into most foreign tongues. 
A catechism for the twentieth century must embody the 
qualities of both the Westminster and the Heidelberg 
Catechisms, and would be more valuable than the most 
imposing theological treatise. One of the volunteer 
speakers on this subject was Dr. John Hall, of New 
York, who made an interesting and amusing speech, 
in which he made the point that catechetical instruction 
is too much neglected in America. 

In the afternoon H. C. Minton, D.D., another Amer- 
ican delegate, discussed the ‘‘ Authority of Confessions 
and Cathechisms.’’ They are, he said, only intellectual 
interpretations of the Holy Scriptures. God’s word and 
truth are man’s supreme authority and not any Confes- 
sions of human origin. The first test of the anthority 
of Confessions is nothing else than their scripturalness. 

Dr. Minton was followed by Prof. James Herron, 
D.D., of Belfast, Ireland, who treated of the ‘‘ Duty of 
the Church regarding its Confessions.’’ Creeds, he said, 
subserve various*suses. They declare the sense in 
which the Church understands Scripture; they serve as 
Standards to regulate the teaching of the Church; they 
form a bond of union between believers; and they fur- 
nish a manual of instruction. When the message from 
the pulpit comes to be out of accord with its creed, the 
effect is most disastrous. The crucial test of any 
doctrine is its effect on character. History testifies to 
the value of the Reformed Confessions. Their ethical 
result is seen in the membership of the Churches that 
have adopted them. 

In the discussion that followed, Principal Grant, of 
Canada, pled for catechisms and confessions in the 
language of the present day; Dr. Hodge declared that 
the Churches holding the Presbyterian system and pro- 
fessing the Calvinistic faith constitute the largest body 
of orthodox believers, and that Presbyterian households 
still produce, as of old, a noble race of men. 


THE EDUCATIVE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH 
ON SOCIAL LIFE. 


BY JAMES STALKER, D.D., 
Or GLASGow. 


It has always seemed to me that the eldership and diac- 
onate in our Presbyterian Churches form a most important 
social influence. When it was suggested to Luther that he 
should have these offices in the Lutheran Church, his reply 
was that in his congregations the materials did not exist. 
Calvin and Knox, however, made use of the materials 
which were at their disposal, and time has amply justified 
their faith. I may say to our American brethren that we 
employ far more of this ordained lay help than they do. 
Dr. Whyte, of St. George’s, Edinburgh, told me that after 
the service one Sunday a pastor from the United States 
came into his vestry and, among many other questions, 
asked this: ‘‘ With how many office-bearers do you run this 
church?” ‘‘Oh,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I suppose we may have 
about a hundred.” ‘A hundred!’ replied the stranger; 
‘“‘why, I run mine with just two.” We have plenty of 
churches in Glasgow with over fifty elders and deacons. 
The congregation is divided into districts, to each of which 
an elder and a deacon are assigned. In their districts every 
house is open to the office-bearers; they are especially wel- 
come in times of anxiety or sickness; and there is hardly 
any limit to the influence they may exercise. Ifa layman 
desires a sphere of spiritual work which will give him grow-. 
ing satisfaction, I would say, let him become an elder or a 
deacon and exhaust the possibilities of the position. The 
position reacts on the man, too. Our office-bearers are 
chosen for their character alone; this is the theory, and I 
believe the churches are wonderfully true to it. Itis no 
unusual thing to see the employé an elder and the employer 
with no chance of election. But besides, the exercise of the 
office develops character. Speaking for Scotland, I venture 
to say that the eldership is a spiritual aristocracy, and the 
twenty thousand men composing it would be difficult to 
match for wisdom, benevolence and social weight. 

It has long been a favorite notion of mine that one duty 
which our elders ought to look upon as peculiarly their 
own is to provide Christian work for all the members of the 
congregation who are willing to undertake it. The elders 
ought to be the hirers of Christian labor, and no members 
of the congregation, when asked, ‘‘Why stand ye here 
all the day idle?” should be able to reply, ‘“‘ Because 
no man hath hired us.’”” By some office-bearers this is most 
efficiently done; and in some of our congregations as many 
as a fourth of our members are engaged in Christian work 
in the Sabbath-school, the District Mission and other 
spheres. This is another great social influence which acts 
in more ways than one. First, it makes those engaged in 
such work direct helpers of others. Besides, it creates fel- 
lowship and friendship among themselves; and there are 
few friendships so likely to be profitable and enduring as 
those initiated in such an atmosphere. But the best is, 
that those engaged in such work acquire, almost unawares, 
the right conception of what Christianity is. ‘They think 
of it not as something they are to get for their own per- 
sonal benefit, but as something they are to give for the ben- 
efit of others. In their hearts a public spirit is begotten, 
and once having tasted the bliss of doing good, they cannot 
live any more to themselves. This is the kind of Chris- 
tianity the world requires. The world will never be con- 
verted by the preaching of ministers alone or the services 
of ordained men. Every one whom Christ has blessed has 
an obligation to make him known; wherever he goes, he 
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ought to be a dispenser of the spiritual wealth with which 
he has been enriched; and people who meet him should feel 
that he has a secret which they also need to possess. Were 
the Church only full of Christians of this sort, the day would 
soon bre ak and the shadows flee away. 





The Committee have very wisely arranged that there 
shall be several very pleasant breaks in the meetings. 
These are in the hands of the Entertainment Committee, 
who have takencare to make these breathing times as 
enjoyable and recreative as possible. On Saturday the 
2oth, there was an excursion by steamer on the Clyde. 
Our ‘‘ Scottish Rhine’”’—with all due respect to ‘Ian 
Maclaren” who in ‘‘ Kate Carnegie”’ gives this title of 
honor toanother river. Is it the Tay? The following 
story will prove that I have some foundation for claim- 

. ing it for the Clyde. 

Some years ago, when tourists were fewer than they 
‘are now, and Cook was not, two handsome young fel- 
lows were sitting on board the Rhine steamer sailing up 
to Mayence. Their fellow-passengers were indulging 
in all sorts of conjectures as to who they might be and 
feeling pretty certain that they must be at least princes 
in disguise, traveling without retinue, to save bother 
and state receptions, with ror guns at every castle crag, 
till one broke the silence and the enchantment by the 
remark, in unmistakable Glasgow accent: ‘‘ Ay! its gey 
like it is doon the watter!” (‘‘Doon the watter” being 
the Glasgow synonym for a trip down the Clyde.) 

To those who hail from the land of the Hudson and 
the Mississippi the Clyde may seem a very small affair, 
but no one will deny it a beauty all itsown. Its numer- 
ous lochs curling cunningly round the foot of the hills 
of Argyle as tho loth to leave a land so fair, and then 
flowing peacefully out into the sea past the lofty peaks 
of Arran. No better ‘‘refresher’’ could have been ar- 
ranged after two days spent in crowded halls. 

On Monday, June 22d, the question of Church Serv- 
ices wastaken upin the morning and afternoon, and 
Presbyterianism at night. : 


ON PREACHING. 


BY PRINCIPAL STEWART, D.D., 
OFr St. ANDREW’s. 


This paper forms one ofa series upon our Church serv- 
ices, hence the questions are immediately suggested. 
Should preaching be a part of the Church service? If so, 
what is its relation to the other parts of that service? And 
what is its own nature, how may the functions of the 
preacher be most profitably discharged? In answer to the 
first question, preaching is the glory and the necessity of 
Christianity. The Reformation gave to this function its 
proper recognition and place, and Presbyterian churches 
have been conspicuous for their belief in its importance, 
and their efforts to make the best use of it. Its relation to 
the other parts of the service is determined by its special 
character. The sermon has twochief aims—instruction and 
exhortation. The question of /ength may perhaps be set- 
tled generally by reference to these, instruction requiring 
more time, while for hortatory purposes a bright, brief 
address is more effective. But a popular preacher may 
preach, as a rule, as long as he thinks necessary to do justice 
to his theme. Preaching is that part of the service which 
is at once popular and personal ; popular in the sense that it 
must interest and move the hearers, personal in that the 
individuality of the preacher has here full play. It is the 
variable as distinguished from the constant element in our 
church services. Both of these sides of it, the popular and 
the personal, must be recognized. Professor Blaikie ob- 
serves that the weak point in Scottish preaching has com- 
monly been heaviness. On the other hand, sensationalism 
must be avoided; not only does it pervert the appetite of the 
hearer, like too much confectionery or stimulant, but 
like the latter, it loses its effect through too frequent use. 
As to reading sermons versus extemporaneous address, it 
is suggested that in so far as the sermon aims at instruction 
it is better to write and read it. Extemporaneous explana- 
tions are apt to be inexact and diffuse. But exhortation is 
most effective when sped direct from heart to heart. 

The secret of preaching, however, in its highest sense, is 
probably incommunicable. The personality, the magnetic 
influence, the mastery of himself, of his subject, and of his 
audience, which go to constitute the true preacher, are gifts, 
not products. All ministers are not born orators. Often 
the pastoral gift exists in a higher degree when that for 
preaching is inferior. Hence, on the one hand it may be de- 
sirable to have an order of preachers at the disposal of the 
Church generally; while, on the other hand, the inferior 
gift may be made useful when duly cultivated. The gift 
under consideration is not to be confounded with the gift of 
the Holy Spirit in the Christian sense. It is the natural 
gift of which the Holy Spirit makes use. Dr. Hatch, in his 
“‘Hibbard Lectures,”’ seems to confuse the two. He dis- 
tinguishes between “ prophesying”’ and “ preaching.”’ As 
rhetoric killed philosophy in the schools, so he argues that 
rhetoric turned prophesying into preaching, with .a like 
fatal effect upon genuine Christianity. He looks forward 
to the time when the class artificially created will disappear, 
when the sophistical element in Christian preaching will 
melt before the preaching of those who will speak only ‘‘as 
the Spirit gives them utterance.”’ But if all the Lord’s peo- 
ple are not prophets, still less are they whoare not prophets 
sophists. The great matter isto recognize the distinction 
between the kind of preaching which is only possible to the 
few, and that which is attainable by most. And it is well 
to remember that the needed power may be given toa man’s 
teaching, if not by the eloquence of his lips, by the faithful- 
tess of his life. This is the strength of the’preaching which 
is united to the pastorate. 
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Prof. Wm. G. Blaikie read an interesting paper on 
the place of the sacraments in the services of the 
Church. He took issue with Dr. Macleod’s views with 
reference to baptism being the appointed ordinance of 
regeneration, holding that he disparages the function 
of faith, unduly elevates the ordinance of baptism, and 
makes the new birth dependent on a mechanical act. 
Dr. Blaikie said that no case had been made in favor of 
modifying the view of the Sacraments long held in the 
Reformed Churches, as presented by Dr. Cunningham 
and Dr. Hodge: 

‘Essentially the sacraments are to be regarded as en- 
couragements to the exercise of faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and as bringing to faith, in a very special degree, 
the benefits which it derives from union and communion 
with the Lord Jesus Christ. We are accustomed to regard 
the sacraments as modes of presenting the Gospel to the 
eye, as in the preaching of the Word it is presented to the 
ear. We do not conceive that there is anything essentially 
different in the nature of the blessings which faith derives 
from the sacraments from those which it derives from the 
preaching of the Gospel, or rather from realization of the 
truths presented in the Gospel.” 

Dr. Blaikie thought the sacraments do not hold the 
place in Presbyterian services to which they are en- 
titled. Sufficient time is not allotted to the baptismal 
service, and the Lord’s Supper is now ‘‘ but an append- 
age of a few minutes’ length to the morning service.”’ 





PRESBYTERIANISM: ITS INFLUENCE IN SOCIAL 
PHILANTHROPY. 


BY J. A. CAMPBELL, M.P. 


The distinctive feature or principle of Presbyterianism, 
in the relation with which we are now dealing, is that the 
Church recognizes others than ministers as among its 
office-bearers, and thus connects the general membership 
of the Church with Church government and Church work. 

As the kirk session is .constituted, the qualifications for 
the eldership being Christian character, experience and 
common sense—irrespective of worldly rank—it is clear 
that there is in such a body the best channel for ascertain- 
ing what the real needs of the people are, and the nature 
of the social problems which call for the exercise of philan- 
thropy. Is it not evident also that under the guidance of a 
kirk session thus organized, the congregation will be more 
disposed to enter upon.works of philanthropy and charity 
than at the call of any authority not having so varied a 
practical knowledge of affairs? And yet again, will not 
those who are objects of the charitable efforts—charitable 
efforts in the true sense, as expressive of Christian love—be 
more likely to receive such efforts with just appreciation 
because made or directed mostly by men who are not pro- 
fessionally employed and remunerated to do the work, but 
whose labors are labors of love, and who, altho office-bear- 
ers, are not officials, but are private citizens like the people 
themselves ? 

There is another feature of importance with reference to 
our present subject. All that the elders do in active service 
for others is recognized as work connected with a Christian 
church. By reason of the office they hold their labors are 
regarded: as having to do with Church work as well as be- 
nevolence. They are themselves known as Church govern- 
ors; what they do ‘for others speaks of Christian influence 
as well as of philanthropy. It is a good characteristic of 
Presbytery that it affords in its very constitution a defense 
against the error of confusing “‘ the Church” with any par- 
ticular class or order of men. Theclergy are not the Church, 
nor are the Church office-bearers; the whole membership, 
including clergy and office-bearers, is the Church—* the 
blessed company of all faithful people.”” And so it is an ad- 
vantage when efforts for the welfare of mankind are carried 
on in the name and by representatives of the whole mem- 
bership, thereby testifying that the hand of the Christian 
Church, in its entireness, is in the work. 

It must be confessed that our practice does not always 
correspond with what has now been described. There have 
been instances where ministers and elders have not shown 
diligence and hearty co-operation in their common work, 
where kirk sessions have not led congregations, or congre- 
gations have not followed kirk sessions, in works of Chris- 
tian usefulness, as they ought to have done. The fault, no 
doubt, has sometimes lain with’ the minister, sometimes 
with the elders, sometimes with the congregation. But ex- 
ceptional cases do not disprove what we have said as to the 
state of things which ought normally to prevail, nor dothey 
affect our claim that in Presbytery we have a system espe- 
cially fitted todo effective work in social philanthropy, if 
only it is administered with earnestness and faithfulness. 





On Wednesday afternoon Lord Overtoun is to give a 
garden party, which will be a welcome relaxation. 
Lord Overtoun’s estate is situated on the slope of the 
hills overlooking the Clyde a little above Dunbarton 
Castle. Behind and around it, as faras eye can reach, 
rise the mountain peaks, Ben Lomond’s mighty head 
above them all. The house was built by Mr. White, of 
Overtoun, father of the present Lord Overtoun. The 
whole arrangements of the house and grounds are in 
keeping with the surroundings, and there is a magnifi- 
cent collection of pictures. Lord Overtoun is one of the 
foremost and most generous men in the Free Church of 
Scotland, and it wasin honor of the Free Church jubilee 
year that he was raised to the peerage by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Adelightful speaker, as bright and cheery asthe 
scarlet levee uniform which he usually wears at the 
General Assembly, relieving the monotonous black of 
the clericals. He has been much in evidence at the May 
meetings in London this year. 

While in Glasgow the delegates are to be made mem- 
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bers of the Royal Exchange and of the Atheneum, which 
has a splendid library, dining and writing rooms, and all 
other conveniences of a well-appointed club. The clos- 


ing function of the Conference will be a farewell recep-~ 


tion in the University. The present University build- 
ings are situated on Gilmorehill, the pretty little Kelvin 
flowing at the foot of the hill. They were designed by 
Sir Gilbert Scott in the Collegiate Gothic style of the 
fourteenth century. With the fine tower in the center, 
they form a landmark for miles round. The old Univer- 
sity is in another part of the city, and dates from the 
fifteenth century. The undergraduates still wear the 
scarlet gown in vogue at that period. Lord Kelvin, one 
of the foremost scientists of the day and President of the 
Royal Society, celebrates this year his jubilee in the 
Chair of Natural Philosophy. Of world-wide renown 
for his scientific researches, Lord Kelvin has the true 
humility of greatness, and his friends and students find 
him ever the kind and gentle friend and helper. 

Queen Margaret’s College for the higher education of 
women forms part of the University. In this seat of 
learning the representatives of science, philosophy and 
religion will meet to bid farewell to their brethren from 
all parts of the globe. 

It is a common remark that this is the best session yet 
held of the Council. There are three hundred delegates 
present, representing ninety different denominations 
holding to the Presbyterian polity. 








Religious Notes. 


BisHop NINDE succeeds Bishop Fitzgerald as_ the 
President of the Epworth League. 


....-Ex-Queen Liliuokalani has been baptized and con- 
firmed by Bishop Willis, the Anglican bishop. She has 
not hitherto been a member of any church, altho a reg- 
ular attendant. ‘ 


....Bishop Taylor refuses to be laid on the shelf. He 
has sailed for South Africa, where he will do evangelis- 
tic work in the missions of the English Wesleyans, leav- 
ing his missions on the Congo entirely to his successor, 
Bishop Hartzell. 
cord. 


The two Bishops are in perfect ac- 


....Mgr. Falconio has been appointed Apostolic Del- 
egate to sueceed Mgr. Satolli, who goes to Rome to 
receive his cardinal’s hat. Beyond question Satolli has 
proved an acceptable representative of Rome. His suc- 
cessor studied for the priesthood in this country, and is 
perfectly familiar with the English language. A year 
ago there was some foolish talk of an American arch- 
bishop receiving the office. 


.1..The question of Scripture teaching in the State 
schools in South Australia has been before the people, 
and the vote was strongly against it—18,978 to 10,025. 
A partial explanation of the strength of the vote 
against the teaching is stated to be that the question 
was confused with certain other questions; one, the 
continuation of the present general system of educa- 
tion, and the other the payment of a capitation grant to 
denominational schools for secular results. 


....The statistics of the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations show that there are 
now $1,448 Associations, with an aggregate membership 
of 263,298, of whom 37,823 are in active Association work 
serving on committees. The number of secretaries and 
other pay agents has increased from 1,159 in 1894, to 
1,248, and there are 63 vacancies to be filled, making 
the whole number over 1,300. There are 315 Associa- 
tion buildings valued, with other real estate owned by 
the Association, at over $18,000,000. The annual 
amount received for aggregate expenses for local Asso- 
ciations and the International and State committees dur- 
ing the past year amounted to $2,503,170. The expend- 
itures of the International Committee were $65,305 on 
the home department, and $20,995 on the foreign de- 
partment; and the year closed free of debt. Employment 
has been secured for 9,450 young men, and nearly 26,- 
ooo different young men have attended the educational 
classes. The New York City Association alone has 
fourteen branches, owns eleven buildings worth $2,000,- 
000, including the Railroad Building, holds in trust the 
Niblo Library Fund, amounting to $107,000, and legacies 
and gifts already received in cash more than cover all 
debts upon the property. It has also received during 
the past year the largest single gift ever made to it, that 
ofa fine building on Broadway worth $250,000, from Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Inslee. An illustration of the estimate 
in which the Association is held by business firms is 
found in the fact that the Wells Fargo Express Co., in 
San Francisco for the tenth consecutive year has mad 
the clerks of its city office members of the Association, 
taking out 136 memberships gt ten dollars each. The 
twenty-sixth annual conference of the General Secreta- 
ries’ Association of North America, recently held in 
Cleveland, was an entirely private affair, no reporters 
being present and no published statements having been 
made with regard to it. The discussions were all of 


the most confidential and informal character. Among 
the subjects discussed were the Holy Spirit and life, 
experience and service, and Christ and the inner life. 
Papers were presented on the different phases of the As- 
sociation work. 
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Biblical Research. 


Tue last of the Babylonian kings, Nabonidos, who 
reigned from the year 555-538 B.C., has left us an inscrip- 
tion of great value; and it has beenthe privilege of 
Father Scheil, the indefatigable discoverer, to make it 
known to us. Father Scheil, who has for a long 
while made Babylonia the field of his explorations, 
discovered the inscription in question while dig- 
ging in the heap of ruins known as the Mujelibeh 
Mound, within the walls of Babylon. The inscription 
is engraved ineleven columns of writing upon a small 
diorite ste/e, which appears to date from the early part 
of the reign of Nabonidos, and contains a rich harvest 
of historical and political matter. Among the events of 
importance which it records are the terrible sack of the 
city of Babylon by Sennacherib in 698 B.c., and the sub- 
sequent equally terrible revenge taken by the Babyloni- 
ans, in league with the King of the Medes, when they 
made war upon the Assyrians and laid waste their land. 
It enables us, however, by means of a chronological 
record, to establish the date of Scythian invasion, and 
it also makes mention of the murder of Sennacherib by 
his son in 681 B.c., the destruction of the temple of the 
Moon God at Kharran by the Barbarians in 609 B.c., 
and its subsequent restoration, and refers to the corona- 
tion of Nabonidos in 555 B.c. 





This is only, a portion of 
the mass of important material with which the inscrip- 
tion deals. To convey an idea of the series of graphic 
and vivid pictures presentéd by this ancient recital, we 
quote the opening passage which depicts the sack of 
Babylon: 

“Over all this land an evil curse from his heart he 
uttered; mercy be showed not; to Babylon he came; he 
desecrated the temples, poured out the dust, erased the 
sculptures, and broke off the services.” 


..Many interesting new facts with regard to early 
Babylonian history, and especially those affecting the 
relations between Elam and _ Babylonia, have been 
brought to light, of late, by Professor Hommel. Among 
other things he shows that Ine-Sin, one of the kings of 
the Tello clay-tablets, who reigned in Ur about 2500 B.c., 
subdued both Kimas, or Central Arabia, and Zemar, in 
Phenicia, his daughter, meanwhile, being fatesi, or 
high-priestess of Anzan in Elam, and Markhaskhi in 
northern Syria. Still clearer light is thrown on the 
early relations which existed between Babylonia and 
Syria, in the time of Abraham, by the recent and highly 
interesting discovery, made by Mr. Pinches, of a tablet 
bearing a record of the war waged by Khammurabi of 
Babylon, who reigned in 2250 B.c., against Eri-Aku of 
Larsa, and the Elamites. This war ended in the over- 
throw of the Elamite supremacy in Babylonia, and in 
the formation and establishment of an independent mon- 
archy, with Babylon as its capital. It is of interest to 
compare the names which occur in connection with both 
Professor Hommel’s and Mr. Pinches’s discoveries, with 
the same names mentioned in the Book of Genesis. It 
seems probable that in the time of Khammurabi in his 
dynasty there existed an Amorite or Syrian settlement 
in Babylonia, that Amorites were able to hold official 
posts, and that Syria was under the sovereignty of 
Babylonia. The ‘‘ Amorite district ’’ discovered by Mr. 
Pinches lay directly outside the gate of Sippara, now 
called Abu-Habba, and the ‘‘ land of the Amorites”’ was 
a name applied tothe whole of Syria,altho strictly speak- 
ing 1t denoted that part which extended to the north 
of the future Palestine. 





The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for July 5th. 
DAVID, KING OF JUDAH.—2 Sam. 2: 2-11. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—‘‘ The Lord reigneth; let the earth 
rejoice.’’—Ps. 97: I. 
NoteEs.—‘* After this.’’—After the fatal battle of Gil- 


boa. This battle had left the Philistines masters of 
Israel; and we do not know how long this condition 
remained, possibly all through the period of David’s 
reign in Hebron. They had been long a predominant 
race in Palestine, which took its name from them. 
‘* David inguired.’’—Probably by asking of the priest, 
Abiathar, who had the ephod. He put the question, 
and by some sign the priest inferred whether the an- 
swer was yes or no. ‘* Unto Hebron.’’—From Zik- 
lag, down in Philistine territory, where he was now a 
subject of the Philistine King, Achish, after having fled 
from Judah and Saul. Hebron was a principal city of 
Judah, where Abraham was buried, the city of Caleb, 
and the capitai city of Judah; for Jerusalem was still 
held by the Canaanites. ‘* His two wives.’’—There 
was then no sense of wrong in the practice of polyga- 
my. Another wife, Michal, daughter of Saul, had been 
taken from him. ‘* His men.’’—Six hundred of 
them. They had been seasoned in war, and had fled 
with him, taking their families. So they returned, now 
that it was safe, to Jndah, and scattered about the towns 
near Hebron, ready to follow their leader at Hebron. 
“‘Men of Judah . . . anointed.’—Only of 
Judah, as the other tribes, unless it be Simeon, 
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near Judah, followed the fortunes of Saul’s family, 
to which the succession might belong. altho under 
the Judges the succession was not hereditary. 
‘* Men of Jabesh-gilead . . buried Saul.""—This city 
was over the other side of the Jordan, and this was both 
a kind and a polite message, being both an expression 
of approval of their fealty to Saul’s memory, and an in- 
vitation to them to leave Saul’s family’s fortunes and 
join him. Read 1 Sam. 31: 11-13. It was regarded as 
the worst of all disgrace that a body should remain un- 














buried. ‘* House of Judah have anointed me.”’—A 
hint and invitation to them to follow suit. “‘Abner.”’ 
—A near relative of Saul, and his general. “*Tshbo- 


sheth.’’—Originally Ish-baal; see 1 Chron. 8: 33; 9: 39. 
Ish-baal means ‘‘ man of Baal,’’ and the name seems to 
imply that Saul practiced idolatry, unless the people in 
those days called Jehovah their ‘‘ Baal,’’ which also 
means Lord. Over to ‘‘Mahanaim.’’—Across the 
Jordan, so as to be safe both from the Philistines and 
from David. ‘* Gilead,’ etc.—Gilead includes all 
beyond Jordan. For ‘‘ Ashurites’”’ we should probably 
read Asherites. The capital Mahanaim was for safety 
over the Jordan. ‘* Two years.’’—It is not clear 
what was the political condition of these tribes during 
the other five years before Ishbosheth was made king. 
Perhaps there was only anarchy, following the great 
defeat of Gilboa. 

/nstruction.—David did the right thing to ‘‘ inquire of 
the Lord,’’ and we should always dothe same. Only 
we have no priest or ephod, and can only pray for guid- 
ance, and thentry to do what seems to us right and 
wise, what will please God rather than ourselves. 

Especially in great crises of life, as when one strikes 
out for himself, he should very carefully and prayer- 
fully seek divine guidance. 

That divine guidance we should follow, as David did. 
It generally means something active, not passive. God 
is more likely to favor enterprise and diligence than lazi- 
ness. 

We must not judge David and his times by our stand- 
ards. They had no idea that polygamy was wrong. 
There has been fromthe beginning a progressive reve- 
lation of the willof God and of individual duty. So 
David's life as a sort of freebooter was utterly wrong 
under our standards of law, but was thought all right 
then. 

The story of the men of Jabesh-gilead is a beautiful 
one. They had been threatened by their enemies, the 
Ammonites, and Saul, at the very beginning of his reign, 
had saved them. So when Saul was conquered and 
killed they remembered his kindness, and went secretly 
and took down his body and buried it at the risk of their 
lives. Gratitude is a primary virtue, honored in the 
wildest times. 

Saul had been David’s enemy, and had tried to kill 
him; and yet David forgave it all, only remembering 
his first kindness, and that he was the legitimate 
anointed king. He had saved Saul’s life when he had 
the chance to kill him, and now he honored the men of 
Jabesh-gilead who had been loyal to Saul’s memory. 
His entire conduct toward Saul is of a high character. 

The division between David and Ishbosheth was the 
beginning of a sad civil war. They ought to have been 
helping each other instead of fighting their brethren. 
But our own nation has had the history of an even 
worse war. - 2 


Think of David’s patience those seven and a half 
years at Hebron. He had to gather his strength, and 
wait till the Philistines could be withstood. We must 
often long wait patiently for opportunities, and then be 
ready to seize them. 


Ministerial Register. 
ere" ty ee Presb., Philadelphia, Penn., died June 


= KE J G., Bapt., Berwyn, accepts call to Philadel- 
ia, P 
BR on fet, j. C., ’ Presb., Franklin, accepts call to Allegheny, 


CAMPBELL, W. A., Presb., Richmond, Va., died June oth. 
co —. ie Presb., East Smithfield, Penn., died May 


EATON: Wittian H., Bapt., Nashua, N. H., died June 
roth, aged 78 
FORBES, H. W., Presb., Fonda, Ia., died June 4th, 


cod baie, C. C., Cong., Chicago, accepts call to Spring- 

e 

HAYWARD, C. E., Cong., Big Rock, Ill., accepts call to 
Fairfield, Vt. 

HERRICK, GrorcE M., Cong., Western Field Secretary 
C E. S., accepts call to Presidency of Washburn College. 

HILL, Isaac, Meth., Americus, Kan., died June Ist, 1896. 

HILSCHER, S. S., Presb., Manchester, Ia., accepts call to 
Sandwich, Ill. 

a? R. B., Bapt., Brooklyn, N. Y., died June 11th, 

KIRRLAND, W. D. (D.D.), Meth., Asheville, N. C., died 
June ad. ‘He was for many years editor of the Southern 
Christian Advocate. 

LESTRADE, J. P., Presb., Bloomfield, N. J., died June 
—- He was chaplain ofaN. Y. Regiment in the 


LITTESFIELD, M. Presb., New York City, accepts 
call to Pottstown, Rae 
mer D. W., Cong., Amherst, Mass., died June 18th, 


McKENZIE, W. D., (D.D.,) Bapt., Winchester, Mass., died 
Juee psth, aged 64. He was the author of a number of 











well-known ara. 

MILLARD, W., Bapt., Henderson, N. C., accepts call to 
Baltimore, 

STRAUSS, T. C., Presb., Cold Spring, accepts call to 
Peekskill, 

TOMLIN 


»D. se Cong. General Missionary, S. D., accepts 
the Secretaryship of Redfield College. 
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Literature. 
Hadley’s Economics.* 


PROFESSOR HADLEY’S reputation will lead the pub- 
lic to expect in this work a treatise worthily represent- 
ing the present state of the science. Nothing in edu- 
cational literature is more needed than a comprehen- 
sive introduction to the general principles and the 
best methods of Economics. Our author’s ambition 
to supply this want, ‘‘to do for the readers of to-day 
that which Mill did with such signal success for those 
of half a century ago’’ (p. iv), is a lofty one, and any 
approximation to such achievement merits a generous 
and grateful welcome. It is with uncommon satisfac- 
tion that we extend such a welcome to this volume, 
and assert with confidence that, as a general study of 
the relations of private and social wealth, and of the 
burning controversies which these relations excite in 
our own times, it is not only the most readable, but 
the most intelligent and instructive manual which has 
appeared in any language. 

Its plan is original. Discarding ‘‘ the time honor- 
ed division of the science into the departments of 
production, distribution, exchange and consumption ”’ 
(p. vi), Mr. Hadley undertakes to examine the im- 
portant facts of economic life, as he finds them, 
deducing such theories as they seem to reveal, and to 
apply and test these theories, step by step, as new and 
more complex phenomena are observed. By thus keep- 
ing theory and application together, he loses greatly 
in systematic form, but expects to gain much more 
by increasing the interest of the study, and especially 
by diminishing ‘‘the danger of disproportionate and 
one-sided deductions from certain parts of Economic 
Science’’ (p. vi). Accordingly, he begins by defining 
wealth in its several aspects, in order to free the 
reader's mind from the confusion which the ambigu- 
ity of the term so constantly excites. Typical in- 
stances of fallacious reasoning and of consequent false 
policy, founded on this ambiguity, are drawn from 
history. He then expounds the objects of the science 
and the fundamental difference between the socialist 
and the individualist in their ‘‘way of looking at 
things,’’ and gives valuable hints connecting their 
controversy with vast fields of thought in history, an- 
thropology and morals, which, tho external to eco- 
nomics, often throw master-lights upon its problems. 
The discussion of method in economical inquiry, as 
related to evolution and to ethics, which closes the 
first chapter, is a strong and suggestive passage. 

Under the general title of «‘Economic Responsibil- 
ity’’ are grouped an account of the origin of prop- 
erty, the place in social development of slavery and 
emancipation, the theory of population as held by 
recent followers of Malthus, the treatment of pauper- 
ism, and a criticism of schemes of compulsory insur- 
ance. While containing much that is instructive, 
and little or nothing that could well be wholly omitted, 
this chapter is a curious illustration of the embarrass- 
ments suffered by the author for want of an orderly 
plan. The march of his thought has sometimes the 
appearance of straggling; transitions between topics 
seem forced, and many of his best conclusions lose 
their proper share of the effect of climax. The 
book as a whole is by no means structureless; but the 
order and connection of the parts fail to give that 
impression of organic necessity which is as desirable 
in science as in pure literature. 

The next chaper describes the nature and growth 
of industrial competition in modern society, with the 
influences which check or modify it, and analyzes the 
conflicting notions of value, held, on the one hand, 
by writers who accept this competition as necessary, 
and, on the other, by those who would abolish it. It 
is admirable in nearly all respects; yet the importance 
of the fundamental distinctions which it points out, 
and the danger and prevalence of the fallacies which 
its*'definitions expose or avoid, are so great that this 
chapter might profitably be revised and much ex- 
panded. It contains a few remarks which seem mis- 
placed; and the definition of economic rent given in 
the discussion of normal price (p. 91, note), is not 
merely impertinent here, but is misleading, and can- 
not be reconciled with subsequent definition (pp. 286, 
287), except by useless special pleading. 

Next follows a brief outline of the relations of 
speculation to trade, with an attempt to define its 
proper limits by moral as well as economical consid- 
erations. It contains also a meager and inadequate 
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digression on insurance. While considering the rela- 
tions of insurance to gambling, regarding both as 
wager contracts, and justifying the former by its dif- 
ferent motive and effect, it is singular that Professor 
Hadley should have missed the real contrast between 
them. In point of fact, insurance is the précise an- 
tithesis to gambling (p. 99). A man bets or games 
for the sake of gain, which he wishes and hopes to 
acquire without rendering an equivalent. But he in- 
sures his life or his house in order to avoid or dimin- 
ish a possible loss, which he is in danger of incurring 
without recompense. The gambler adds to the neces- 
sary and unavoidable hazards of ordinary life; the in- 
surer does all that social science enables him to do 
for the purpose of reducing or mitigating them by pro- 
viding compensation. The relation between gambling 
and insurance, therefore, is like that between health 
and disease. Just because they are social opposites 
the study of the one involves the same laws and 
theorems as that of the other. 

Another chapter reviews the uses of capital in 
wages, and in permanent means of production; the 
monopolies sanctioned by law, in private ownership of 
land, in patents or protected manufactures; the pub- 
lic aspects of interest and usury, and of corporations 
with limited liability. This is followed, under the 
title ‘Combination of Capital,’’ by a valuable sum- 
mary of the author’s masterly inquiries into the ten- 
dencies to monopoly in modern systems of manufacture 
and transportation. The next chapters, on ‘‘ Money”’ 
and ‘‘Credit,’’ tho elementary,and far from complete, 
are effective as an exposure of the fallacies, the preva- 
lence of which in the popular mind, constantly threat- 
ening foolish legislatton on the currency, is now the 
chief hindrance to commercial prosperity. 

The subject of the ninth chapter, ‘‘ Profits,’’ is con- 
strued to embrace the justification of interest on cap- 
ital, and the influences which determine its rate, with 
an exposition of rent, in the technical or economic 
sense, and of the nature of commercial and financial 
crises. Tho thoughtful and labored, it is, perhaps, 
the least satisfactory part of the volume. The causes 
which determine the accumulation of floating capital, 
and the rapidity of its conversion into fixed capital, 
with the relations of these processes to the rate of in- 
terest, find here no adequate explanation. The 
famous theory of rent, formulated by Ricardo, is not 
clearly presented in its essential character, as a logical 
form of economic thought, rather than a doctrine. 
Even the conclusive answer to Henry George’s attack 
on private ownership of land is weakened by excessive 
caution and understatement; and the admirable re- 
marks on commercial crises need expansion, especially 
with reference to international relations, to the rate 
of interest, and to the price of securities. The discus- 
sion suggests to every reader the wide distinction in 
their origin, as well as in their course and results, be- 
tween acrisis whose cause is industrial and one pro- 
duced by financial or political circumstances; but the 
difference finds no explicit recognition here. 

On the other hand, the next chapter ‘‘ Wages,”’ is 
one in which the author’s method appears to best ad- 
vantage. The modern refutation of the rigid and 
formal theory of the wages fund has never before been 
made sosimple, while recent attempts to sum up in a 
formula the complex interaction of accumulation and 
wages are intelligently criticised. An instructive 
chapter on ‘‘ Machinery and Labor’’ leads to the sub- 
ject of Trades Unions, and the author does full justice 
to the discouragement of industrial efficiency by these 
organizations, but is singularly blind to the political 
dangers to be feared from them. ‘‘Co-operation,’’ 
in the widest sense, including profit-sharing and 
state ownership of monopolies, is examined historic- 
ally and critically, in pages full of valuable and in- 
genious remarks, but not always firm inthe grasp of 
broad principles. ‘‘ Protective Legislation’’ is made 
a rubric for collecting under one head the restriction 
of hours of labor, the prohibition of child labor, the 
suppression of the sweating system, the regulation of 
prison industries and of immigration, and the ques- 
tion of a protective tariff. The last named contro- 
versy, tho thus illogically associated with topics with 
which it has in principle no connection or analogy, is 
handled with vigor, in an educational spirit; and 
nearly all the considerations which are really perti- 
nent to its decision are fairly presented within twenty- 
five pages. 

The final chapter is on ‘‘Government Revenue,”’ 
and is mainly a discussion of schemes of taxation, the 
most elaborate passages being those on the income 

tax and on the single-tax theory of Henry George. It 


contains many thoughts which, while familiar to 
economists, deserve to be learned and applied by 
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legislators, to the great improvement of our fiscal sys- 
tems in State and nation. But it fails to consider 
Government revenue in its wider relations to public 
wealth and to general prosperity; the evil of excessive 
or ill-distributed taxation on the one hand, and of 
deficient revenues on the other; and leaves untouched 
the vast subject of the influence which the particular 
uses to be made of revenue have, or ought to have, 
upon the sources from which it is drawn. Indeed, 
throughout the discussion there is studied deprecia- 
tion of the value of the principle of equity in taxa- 
tion. ‘‘ As an ideal it is undoubtedly right; as a guid- 
ing principle it will be found to defeat the realization 
of that ideal’’ (p. 451). This is but partly true; and 
the author goes much too far when his subsequent in- 
quiry into methods of taxation is conducted almost as 
if the convenience and fruitfulness of a tax were its 
only merits, and inequity, that is, a want of conformity 
with traditional and prevalent notions of justice, were 
not to be régarded as a fault. But equity is and must 
be in taxation precisely the ‘‘ guiding principle,’’ not 
determining its details, but perpetually limiting and 
directing its form and methods. Equity is like the 
river in which our boat moves, permitting a choice of 
routes, but only within its channel. In this, as in 
other branches of his subject, Professor Hadley’s 
aversion to ethical notions and sentiments, as vague 
and incapable of quantitative analysis, has misled him 
to neglect important elements of the questions at 
issue, and with most readers will detract from the 
weight of his conclusions. 

Such a work cannot, of course, be adequately de- 
scribed within the reasonable limits of a notice. Each 
chapter calls foran essay in comment. The defiance 
of systematic form makes it hard to outline the argu- 
ments and doctrines, and impossible to characterize 
them briefly. Nor can they be summed up by refer- 
ence to a school or class of economists; for Mr. Had- 
ley is not only eclectic in his views, but is largely a 
free lance, and holds himself apart from the throng 
of orthodox treatise-makers by individuality of judg- 
ment on every question. In accepting a leading prin- 
ciple from any system or school, he by no means 
adopts with it the inferences which are commonly 
regarded as necessary consequences, but waits until 
each is severally tested by the facts. Thus, while his 
positive conclusions are largely those of the standard 
British economists, especially of the more recent and 
liberal writers, he holds these conclusions, not as a 
body of universal truths, logically demonstrated, or- 
ganically interdependent, and commanding unquali- 
fied assent, but rather as distinct propositions, of more 
or less generality, of more or less probability, accord- 
ing to the weight of evidence, and subject to indefi- 
nite degrees of modification in further experience. 
The grand deductive structure built by Ricardo and 
McCulloch, enlarged by James Mill, and presented al- 
most as a finished temple of science by John Stuart 
Mill, isto Professor Hadley, only a quarry of building 
materials. His natural bent is toward the historical 
method; and when he indulges in deductive reason- 
ing, it is on the lines of the new Austrian school of 
economists, with distrust of all logic not tested at 
every step by experience. He gives us many frag- 
ments of the Manchester Creed, clothed and some- 
times disguised in formulas imported from Munich and 
Heidelberg, or suggested by Vienna. 

Herein is a special merit of his work as a manual 
for students, and especially as the companion and basis 
of a course of lessons by a competent instructor. The 
reader who wants an easy outline of the prevailing 
system will prefer a more dogmatic writer; but he who 
aspires to enter into the methods and processes of rea- 
soning by which beliefs on such subjects are formed, 
and to work his own way from observed social facts to 
rational convictions, cannot find a better guide. 
Every page stimulates the reader to collect informa- 
tion on the problems of the day, and to apply it in 
solving them. Even the controversial passages, if the 
unvarying calmness and candor of the author permit 
the term to be applied to his book at all, are marked 
by a singular absence of rhetorical zeal. The argu- 
ments for rejected doctrines are given fairly, and as 
strongly as by their advocates. The literature of the 
subject contains no work more free from prejudice or 
partisan spirit. 

Professor Hadley’s achievement is so genuine and 
so important a contribution to his science that it must 
command respectful attention from students, and 
deeply impress the movement of economic thought in 
America. It would be gratifying to be able to com- 
mend it with unqualified eulogy, or at least to add 
nothing to the incidental criticisms suggested in our 
outline of the topics above. But,there{are7defects of 
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detail, which a second edition ought to remove; and 
some of these are surprising in a writer of such pains- 
taking and habitual accuracy. The style is often care- 
less, beyond reasonable toleration in a scientific work. 
When he writes that ‘‘ the responsibility for diminish- 
ing the members of his own family must be brought 
home to every man’”’ (p. 47), he does not mean to 
suggest murder, but the expression is not happy. 
When he asserts that lower prices make a country ‘“‘a 
good market to sell in and a bad market to buy in”’ 
(p. 249), he inverts his own meaning and confuses the 
reader. When he computes a company’s profit on 
gross sales of $17,500 at $75,000, and on sales of 
$30,099 at $100,099 (p. 166), the student’s faith in his 
teacher’s accuracy is shocked. The author’s comments 
on speculation have a ludicrous aspect, when he con- 
demns only the gambling which is practiced ‘for the 
excitement of the wager,’’ and by implication ap- 
proves that which is inspired by the hope of unearned 
gains, and which moralists commonly regard as much 
like robbery (p. 107). We are assured that ‘‘ mistakes 
and wrongs of large speculators frequently result in 
commercial crises from which the whole community 
suffers’’ (p. 118), a remark quite unintelligible in its 
context, tho expanded in a later chapter into a theory 
of over-accumulation of capital and machinery (pp. 
147, 148), and inconsistent with the elaborate explana- 
tion of commercial crises as the result of ‘‘ contractions 
in credit,’’ and as primarily connected with financial 
disturbances (pp. 295-299). 

In several instances important arguments are weak- 
ened bya want of precision, or by an exaggerated con- 
cession to unsound views. To say that ‘‘the social- 
ists are justified in asserting that there isan incon- 
sistency between our political doctrine of equal rights 
to the pursuit of happiness for everybody, and the 
facts of the industrial world ’’ (p. 94) is to confound 
the right to the pursuit of happiness with the right to 
succ2ss in the pursuit, a widely diffzrent thing, and is 
in eff2ct to acc2pt the most subtle and dangerous of 
socialist fallacies. What the socialist really com- 
plains of is that the equal enjoyment of the right to 
pursue happiness is inconsistent with a fair distribu- 
tion of happiness, and must be sacrificed to obtain 
it. 

In Professor Hadley’s comparison of the precious 
metals as standards of currency value, there are re- 

eated defects of reasoning; but the most serious in- 
consistency is the implication in one passage, tho 
elsewhere refuted in effect, that it might have been 
‘*more equitable to have had continuous free 
coinage of silver’’ (p. 227). The sound and vigor- 
ous answer to Henry George’s attack on industrial 
society is marred by a seeming assumption wholly 
foreign to the author's own way of thinking; 
‘‘In the building of a factory or a railroad a 
great deal of food is consumed. Whether the 
product of the labor thus applied will be as useful to 
the community as the food which was consumed, 
, . . is always uncertain’ (pp. 113, 114). The 
implication runs through this and the following para- 
graph that, had the factory or railroad not been built, 
the food would have been saved and added to the pub- 
lic wealth; whereas, the reasoning loses its force, un- 
less it ‘be remembered that the food will be consumed 
in any case, and fulfils its end in supporting the la- 
borer, but that the.proper direction of the labor thus 
supported is the question in hand. An error more 
important than these oversights is the unsatisfactory 
and fanciful attempt to justify interest on capital by 
the public advantage of guaranteed investments, not 
by equities between the parties (p. 137); and most 
serious of all is the strange doctrine, above mentioned, 
that ‘‘over-accumulation of capital’’ or ‘‘over-pro- ~ 
duction of machinery ’’ is the cause of a commercial 
crisis (pp.147, 148). Indeed, it must be remarked 
that the financial discussions in this work are in many 
respects less clear and less convincing than the more 
social and industrial inquiries; and the author will 
doubtless be able to broaden and strengthen them in 
future editions. 

With all these qualifications of our estimate of this 
work full in view, it must still be commended to in- 
quirers as the best account in existence of the militant 
economics of to-day. The limits of this notice exclude 
scores of references to passages of great value and 
power, which must be known in order to appreciate 
its merits, and have compelled special attention to de- 
tailed defects. But these are wholly secondary to its 
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exceptional equipment of thought and fact, which 
insures it a prominent place in the library as well as 
the classroom, and peculiarly adapts it for earnest 
educational work among those who intend to master 
the science and to keep step with its progress, 
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Two Superior Essayists.* 


Tue literary essayist never fails out of 
the land. Perhaps there is noeasier and 
more creditable method for the writer 
who has nothing to say, to say it reada- 
bly, even interestingly. Mr. Benson off- 
sets a shelf-full of such dubious or com- 
monplace work, by this one, moderate- 
sized volume, in which no single subject is 
novel,in which every page is worth perus- 
al. In his preface, Mr. Benson quotes the 
observation of Mr. Henry James as to the 
fabled Princess—met in one of the novel- 
ist’s sketches—who had been told every- 
thing in the world without ever having per- 
ceived anything. Mr. Benson perceives 
much. Hedoes so with a refined insight 
and a justness of vision not usual. We 
have admired long ago his verses and 
monographs. The present collection of 
some thirteen talks about sundry men and 
women living between the seventeenth 
century and these latter days of the nine- 
teenth have his full measure of original- 
ity and grace. 

The chapter headings of his book ought 
to be quoted in illustration of its scope. 
They succeed as follows: ‘‘The Ever- 
Memorable John Hales,’’ ‘‘A Minute 
Philosopher [John Earles],” ‘‘ Henry 
More, the Platonist,’’ ‘‘ Andrew Mar- 
vell,”’ ‘‘ Vincent Bourne,’’ ‘‘ Thomas 
Grey,”’ ‘‘William Blake,”’ ‘‘ The Poetry of 
Keble,”* ‘‘ Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” 
‘*The Late Master of Trinity, Dr. W. 
H. Thompson,” ‘‘Henry Bradshaw,” 
“Christina Rossetti,” and ‘‘The Poetry of 
Edmund Gosse.’’ In each case we have 
a study of quite unusual nicety and force. 
Sometimes a single sentence by Mr. Ben- 
son is worth a page from less thoughtful 
or more prejudiced critics. In a set of 
essays on such an even plane of interest 
and entertainment it were a task su- 
perfluous to pick and choose. But wecan- 
not pass over the study of Mrs. Browning 
without speaking of it as the most dis- 
criminating, sane and comprehensive 
discussion of herthat we have met. We 
would note also the chapter on Miss 
Rossetti, which is extremely compressed, 
complete and dexterous in literary man- 
agement. Mr. Benson has the courage 
of his convictions, withal. He ex- 
presses his dissent from accepted no- 
tions of people or their works without 
timidity, yet without bumptiousness; in 
fact, his own is the presence that we ap- 
pear least to abide in while following 
along the easy course of his discussions. 
The essay on Blake is as masterly asit is 
modest. Of the immediately personal ele- 
ment is made a good deal in this book; tho 
Mr. Benson says in his epilog that his 
studies of women and men ‘‘have not 
burrowed into their secrets, nor tried to 
nose out scandals” nor undertaken ‘‘that 
‘ripping up, like pigs’ which Lord Ten- 
nyson so forcibly deprecates.”’ He says: 


‘“‘T havé tried to respect the reticences of 
these persons—their concealments, their 
caprices. They are not sliced into sections 
and bottled, but sketched with what would 
fain be a careful and affectionate hand.” 
Mr. Benson, in fact, in such tact, is quite 
as good as his word. While his por- 
traits and incidental memorabilia are 
from life and just, there is a generalizing 
and a reserve not that of prudishness but 
of sheer good taste quite rare even with 
observers equally capable and well-in- 
formed. 

Mr. Harrison’s discussions of contem- 
porary authors present, in a more or less 
revised form, the papers from him which 
have recently appeared in one of our 
American periodicals—current at the 
same time inan English review. In topics 
they are not far removed from several 
taken up by Mr. Benson. But they are less 
academic in tone and more modern in the 
matter, as well as in the light and yet firm 
treatment. Mr. Harrison is less a por- 
trait-artist and painter of character 
than we have found Mr. Benson; he is 
more the literary analyst. The work 
is of greater importance to him than the 
man or woman—at least in this exam- 
pie of his appreciations. We have known 
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it to be otherwise with him. Here the 
result is some of the most discriminating 
and spirited criticism that he has ever 
printed. It is full of his nicest literary 
feeling. Some of Mr. Harrison’s conclu- 
sions will be in advance of the majority, 
as this of Carlyle, ‘‘ to be read for a gen- 
eration or two to come; but as one whose 
masterpieces have already lost their com- 
manding authority.”’ He rates Benjamin 
Disraeli when at his best, and despite 
Disraeli’s incapacity to write ‘‘ pure lit- 
erary English,’’ as one who shows in his 
reflections on English society vast expe- 
rience and profound genius,’ and depre- 
cates the collapse into comparative ob- 
scurity of a satirist and painter so bril- 
liant in his art. Dickens to him is not so 
mannered, so ‘‘long’’ a writer, so artifi- 
cial a novelist that his amazing individu- 
ality can be slighted; tho stress is laid 
on the fact that few writers are remem- 
bered so keenly invirtue of ‘‘certain 
characters, certain scenes, incidental 
whimsies, and so _ little for entire 
novels treated as works of art’; an 
author who had no ‘‘epical gifts, which 
gave us ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘Ivanhoe’ 

with no interest in that su- 
preme art of an immense drama duly 
unfolded to a prepared end.’ The 
theory of Trollope as a fictionist is excel- 
lent; and Trollope’s best and worst traits 
are admirably held up to criticism, limit- 
ing his ‘‘real successes’? to a dozen 
stories, inclusive! of the famous Barset- 
shire group. George Eliot has one of the 
best essays in Mr. Harrison’s series. The 
whole volume is one for the library, and 
one to be read and reread. With sucha 
handful of critiques as this, and accom- 
panying it with Mr. Benson’s book, above 
mentioned, the most lethargic hour of 
summer or the most dismal afternoon of 
winter should be enlivened, with more 
permanent benefit to the reader than 
merely a change of mood. 


Probable Sons. (The Bible Institute 
Colportage Association, New York, 112 
Fifth Avenue.) We do not know the 
author of this very touching tale. It is 
equal to ‘‘Fishin’ Jimmy” in its way, 
while as an illustration of the text, ‘‘A 
little child shall lead them,” it is the 
most irresistibly pathetic tale we remem- 
ber to have seen. Its pointis the appeal 
of divine love to the ‘‘ prodigal.” The 
preacher is a sweet child,a trifle,perhaps, 
overdone, but not enough not to leave 
her among the brightest, most charming 
and irresistible of child-creations in our 
recent literature. By the same pub- 
lishers and also in ‘‘ The Colportage Li- 
brary” of good and attractive evangel- 
ical books, we note Sowing and Reaping, 
by D. L. Moody. The Agnostic Go-- 
pel; A Reviewof Huxley onthe Bible, with 
Related Essays. By Henry Webster 
Parker, late Professsr of Natural Science, 
Iowa College. (John B. Alden. $1.00.) 
From the pen of an accomplished scholar 
who finds in the book of nature a revela- 
tion which in no way contradicts that 
given in the book of grace. Patmos; 
or, The Unveiling. By the Rev. Charles 
Beecher. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
$1.50.) Neither przterist nor futurist, 
the discourses in this volume follow a 
line independently marked out for them 
by the author. They are rich in sugges- 
tions and in practical point, but so far as 
we Can see unsystematic, as if the author 
gave upthe problem of the consistent in- 
terpretation of the Apocalypse. A 
History of the Hebrew People, From the Set- 
tlement in Canaan to the Division of the 
Kingdom. By Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biblical 
Literature and History, Brown Universi- 
ty. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
This volume is a safe and judicious in- 
troduction to the essential features of the 
political, social and religious life of the 
Hebrews. It presents the subject as far 
as possible in the new light thrown on it 
by recent criticism, but with a careful 
avoidance of the controverted points. 
It begins too late to draw much 
from the material gained from the 
exploitations of Babylonia and Assyria, 
or to enter on the relation of Moses and 
the Pentateuch writers to Chaldea. The 














book is the work of a careful and consci- 
entious student Thomas Whittaker 
republishes in ‘‘ Whittaker’s Library” 
the History of the Book of Common Prayer, 
With an Explanation of Its Offices and Ru- 
brics. By the Rev. C. M. Butler, D.D., 
Professor of Church History and Litera- 
ture in the Episcopal Divinity School, 
Philadelphia. It is brief, compendious, 
and has been found useful enough to jus- 
tify publication in this popular form. 
The Attitude of the Church to Some of the 
Social Problems of Town Life. By the 
Rev. W. Moore Ede, M.A., Rector of 
Gateshead, the Hon. Canon of Durham, 
with a Preface by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Durham. (Macmillan & 
Co. 7ocents.) The points made in these 
addresses cannot be made too often nor 
pressed too strongly. They are rarely 
said better, with more of sweet reasona- 
bleness or of the wisdom of considera- 
tion. The great point of the book is that 
what the social problem requires is, 
after all, the Christian man, Christian 
heart and Christian qualities. The world 
is perishing for more of the life and real- 
ity of essential Christianity in it.——— 
David's Harp in Song and Story. By Jo- 
seph Waddell Clokey, D.D., with an In- 
troduction by W. J. Robinson, D.D. 
(United Presb. Board of Publication, 
Pittsburg, Penn. $1.50.) We find this 
a pleasing, popular, historic survey in 








twelve chapters, designed to affect the - 


religious interest in the congregational 
use of the Psalms in worship. The au- 
thor’s conception of Hebrew meter and 
versification is by no means critical nor 
abreast of our present knowledge of the 
subject. 


Sober by Act of Parliament, by Fred A. 
McKenzie, is a rational and thorough- 
going work on the control of the liquor 
traffic, to which we have called attention 
before and are glad todo soagain. The 
author, tho an Englishman and writing 
primarily with the condition of things in 
Great Britain in view, has studied our 
laws, methods, failures and needs. In 
general the English names and phrases 
are used. For example, we have no word 
for the growing evil which is described 
in this work as ‘‘ Tied Houses.’’ To ex- 
plain, a man wishes to establish.a saloon. 
To set it up will cost, say, from $2,000 to 
$3,000 and he has of his own only $500. 
But the brewers step in with the re- 
quired balance, taking for their secur- 
ity a mortgage on the whole place, stock 
and fixtures. This is a scheme which 
operates in two ways; it makes the 
saloon keeper the minion of the brewer, 
and it forces the habit of dram drinking 
by furnishing the capital and setting up 


,_another saloon keeper who otherwise 


would not set uphimself. The system is, 
we believe, English in its origin, but has 
spread far enough here to account for 
some of the mysteries of the power of the 
brewers and distillers. Such points as 
these are fully exposed in this volume, 
and the difficulty the law has encountered 
in attempting to meetthem. The author 
does not, however, propose to abandon 
the method of legal restraint and fall 
back on moral suasion or educative 
methods. He doubts the efficiency of 
sweeping legislation and prefers to rely 
on measures more local, more defined and 
definite in their operation, The book is 
not one to be described in a few sentences. 
It deserves to be read, will repay the 
reader, and to it we advise our readers to 
repair. (Imported and sold by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 


North Shore American Birds. A History 
of the Snipes, Sandpipers, Plovers and their 
Allies, inhabiting the Beaches and Marshes 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, the Prai- 
ries, and the Shores of the Inland Lakes and 
Rivers of the North American Continent; 
Their Popular and Scientific Names, to- 
gether with a full Description of their Mode 
of Life, Nesting, Migration and Dispersion, 
with Descriptions of the Summer and Win- 
ter Plumages of Adults and Young, so that 
Each may be readily Identified. By Daniel 
Girauld Elliot, F.R.S.E. (Francis P. 
Harper.) Little need be added to this full 
descriptive title, except to say that it 
saves the reviewer a deal of trouble. 


June 25, 1&6 
The author is an ex-president of the Ame,_ 
ican Ornithological Union and Curator 
of Zoology in the Field Columbian Muse- 
um, Chicago. He is the author of a val- 
uable manual, ‘‘ Birds of North America,’’ 
and several other books on ornithology. 
The present manual takes its place 
as a first-class reference book for the 
naturalist, the sportsman, and the general 
lover of birds. The drawings and de- 
scriptions are very close to nature, lack- 
ing only color, and will prove most useful 
to all classes of students of ornithology. 


Longmans, Green & Co. are publishing 
the ‘‘ Third Edition, Enlarged, with a 
New Preface,” of Prof. William San- 
day’s Eight Bampton Lectures for 1893 
on Inspiration. ($2.50.) The important 
change in this edition is the addition 
in the Appendix of a sermon by Dr. 
Sanday before the University of Ox- 
ford, which is an expansion and de- 
velopment of the author’s main position 
as to ‘‘ Inspiration ” in the Third Lecture. 
The important point brought out in this 
sermon is that Inspiration is the outflow 
of the divine Personality in the form of 
personal influence, and that the denial of 
Inspiration leads to the denial of the di- 
vine Personality. A defective concep- 
tion of God is generally the source of 
doubt as to Inspiration or the disposition 
to minimize it. The Epicurean doctrine 
of God as indifferent to human affairs lies 
at the basis of scientific agnosticism, 
with the loss or minimizing of faith in in- 
spiration goes also the loss or minimizing 
of a great many other matters which are 
of importance to the spirituallife. These 
Lectures have now been so long before 
the public that the author’s position 
need not be commented on again, beyond 
the bare statement that as to the nature 
and source of inspiration he is inclined to 
consider it as a gift or possession of the 
entire Church in its corporate relation to 
the spirit of God; in some ages more, in 
some less; in some men more, in some de- 
scending to little more than an interpre- 
tation of the divine purpose in history. 
Itis, however, a genuine inspiration from 
on high. The Lectures are the best criti- 
cal statement we have of a positive doc- 
trine of Inspiration based on the facts as 
developed in the best recent study of the 
Bible. 


George’s Mother. By Stephen Crane. 
(Edward Arnold. 75cents.) Mr. Crane’s 
‘“The Red Badge of Courage’’ was a 
realistic description of the Federal Army 
in the late war, as studied among recruits 
and runaways by one who personally 
knew nothing about it in any relation. 
The present book is the study of the mak- 
ing of as dull and poor a good-for-nothing 
as ever went to the bad. There is no 
point to the book, no beginning, middle 
norend to its action. It is merely a scrap 
which ends where it was torn off. The 
realistic bits in it have about the value of 
a herd‘of swine ina wallow. Even the 
mother’s love, which gleams fitfully and 
ineffectually in the book, sinks at last into 
petulance and dies out without a spark to 
redeemit. Itis interesting to note how, in 
the brief space of the 10,000 words which 
compose this author’s poor daub, he has 
laid out his color. Red or crimson occur 
twenty times; various stages of blackness 
or darkness occur thirteen times; pale 
white and gray, twelve; yellow, six; 
brown and blue, five each; green and 
golden, thrice each; pink and orange, 
twice; while one each of rose, silver, 
wine and steel color complete the gaudy 
mixture on his pallet. 


The Atlantic Monthly for July is notice- 
able for the four superb opening articles, 
beginning with Mr. Godkin’s thoughtful 
paper on the ‘“‘ Real Problems of Democ- 
racy,’’ and his regret that Mr. Lecky has 
not measured them more adequately in 
his ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty.” Mr. 
Fiske’s sketch ofa ‘‘Century’s Progress in 
Science,’”’ is done with great breadth and 
just appreciation. The Hon. E. J. Phelps 
contributes a valuable paper on ‘‘ Arbi- 
tration and Our Relations with England,” 
and from George Burton Adams we have 
a fourth on ‘‘ The United States and the 
Anglo-Saxon Future.”” The following ar- 
ticles are from a bright group of authors, 
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among whom we name Henry James, G. 
B. Hill, John B. Tabb, Sarah Otne Jew- 
ett, G. W, Cable, Robt. U. Johnson and 
Olive Thorne Miller. The Reviews, Lit- 
erary Comments and Contributions remain 
pithy and good as they always have been. 
The Biblical World for the current 
quarter deserves to be called Zhe Palestin- 
tan Edition for the extraordinary num- 
ber and excellence of articles it contains 
on some aspects of Palestine or its his- 
tory. From the opening number on 
‘* Early Palestine,”’ by Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, to the closing article, or the elev- 
enth in the series, they are all from 
scholars who are specially competent to 
handle each his own topic, while the com- 
bined series approaches as near as possi- 
ble to a survey of early Palestine life and 
history. Zhe Biblical World is published 
‘by the University of Chicago Press, and 
under the direction of Pres. Wm. M. 
Harper, as editor, with a corps of associ- 
ate editors from the various faculties of 
the university. 





History of the Young Men's Christian 
Association. By L. L. Doggett, Ph.D., 
State Secretary, Ohio Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. (The International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, New York. Vol. I.) This vol- 
ume is the thesis presented by the author 
for his Degree in the Department of So- 
ciology in the University of Leipzig. It 
is the first in a general series which he 
hepes to complete, of three similar vol- 
umes, and contains the history of the 
founding of the Association. It covers the 
period from 1844 to 1855. The work is 
thoroughly done, opening with a glance 
at some aspects of religion’ as a social 
force and proceeding to the beginning of 
the movement in Great Britain, and the 
conditions there,socialand religious,which 
favored and, in some sense, suggested 
such a movement. In the following chap- 
ters we have the history of the American 
movement treated in much the same way. 
The Fourth Chapter is devoted to the 
founding of the Continental Association, 
and the Fifth to the Paris Convention and 
the formation of the World’s Alliance. 


Part II of the Report on Manufacturing 
Industriesinthe United States at the Eleventh 
Census, 1890, contains the ‘‘ Statistics of 
Cities,” and isa volume of great and 
unique interest. The statistics given are 
those of the manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries of 165 cities in the United 
States. The statistics of the 100 cities 
‘reported inthe Tenth Census are com- 
pared with similar statistics for the same 
cities in 1890. As an indication of the con- 
centration of manufacturing industries 
in cities of over 20,000 inhabitants we 
note that 52.37 per cent. of these establish- 
ments and 61.25 per cent. of the capital of 
the country invested in manufactures is 
in these 165 cities, and that these manu- 
factures pay 68.65 per cent. of the wages 
and produce 66.99 per cent. of the total 
value of the entire production. 


The Legends of the Wagner Drama. 
Studies in Mythology and Romance. By 
Jessie L. Weston, Translator of ‘‘ Parzi- 


val’? by Wolfram von _ Eschenbach. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.25.) This 
interesting volume covers the whole 


ground of the Wagner cycle. The au- 
thor’s object is to bring out Wagner’s 
relation to the literary and legendary 
sources on which his work is founded. 
This is a point of more importance inthe 
interpretation and appreciation of Wag- 
ner than is commonly supposed. The 
work is done by Miss Weston with con- 
scientious thoroughness and with a care- 
ful critical tracing of the legends to their 
source. The study of her volume cannot 
fail of increasing the reader’s intelligent 
enjoyment of the entire Wagner cycle. 


Macmillan & Co. are publishing a sec- 
ond volume of 7raits and Stories of the 
Trish Peasantry. By William Carleton. 
Edited by D. J. O’Donoghue. This vol- 
ume contains ‘“« Tubber Derg,” ‘‘ Denis 
O’Shaughnessy,” ‘‘ Phelim O’Toole’s 
Courtship” and ‘‘ Neal Malone.”’ 
The same are now publishing in their 
new edition of Balzac, A Bachelor's Estab- 
lishmént (Un Ménage de Garcon). Trans- 





lated, as the other volumes in the same 


THE INDEPENDENT 


series are, by Clara Bell, and published 
with a Preface by George Saintsbury. 


The latest number published in the 
Roberts Brothers edition (Boston, $1.50) 
of Honoré De Balzac, translated by Kath- 
arine Prescott Wormeley, is Gobdsec. It 
is uniform in size and style with the other 
volumes of the same edition, and well 
manufactured. The Scribners pub- 
lish, in a ueat volume, entitled Church 
Unity, the ‘‘ Five Lectures delivered in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, during the winter of 1896,’’ on this 
subject, by Charles W. Shields, D.D., 
LL.D.; E. Benjamin Andrews, LL.D.; 
John F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D.; Henry C. 
Potter, D.D., DL.D., and Amory H. Brad- 
ford, D.D. ($1.00.) 


The D. Van Nostrand Company are 
publishing a new and second edition of 
Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal for 
Towns, Public TIustitutions and Isolated 
Houses. By George E. Waring, Jr., M. 
Inst.C. E. In addition to general revi- 
sion, this edition has a new chapter, xiii, 
onthe very important subject of ‘‘ Fil- 
tration with Aeration,’’ in which the au- 
thor describes the methods and presents 
the results of his recent experiments at 








Newport, R: I. (Van Nostrand. $2.00.) 
Literary Notes. 


THE Editor of Public Opinion, Ernest 
E. Russell, will soon publish a ‘‘purpose’’ 
novel, ‘‘ The Reason Why.”’ 


..The successor of Mr. James Payn, 
as Editor of Cornhill, is Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey, whose work begins with the 
July issue. 


... Lhe Critic's ‘‘ Lounger ’’ announces 
that Mr. and Mrs. James M. Barrie and 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, his ‘‘ discover- 
er,’’ will sail from Liverpool for New 
York, by the ‘‘Campania,’’ September 
26th. 


.-McClure’s Magazine for July will 
contain a series of portraits of Longfel- 
low, most of the originals being furnish- 
ed by Miss Alice Longfellow. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, continuing. her literary 
recollections, tells in this number of 
Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes. 


.. Zhe Medical Record, a weekly jour- 
nal edited by Dr. George F. Shrady, de- 
voted nearly a dozen pages of its issue 
of June 13th to a specially prepared ar- 
ticle on the various American ‘‘ Summer 
Health Resorts,’’ enumerating the distin- 
guishing qualities as to air or water of 
each beach, mountain or mineral spring. 


..-.Those who knew Pres. W. A. P. 
Martin, of the Imperial University at 
Peking, China, have for a long time been 
hoping to get from his pena book on that 
country. We are glad to learn that this 
hope is to be realized this fall by the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ A Cycle of Cathay,’’ by the 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Dr. Martin has 
been missionary, diplomat, educator, 
traveler, all at once and all the time, and 
is likewise philosopher and poet. The 
book is to be a record of the result of his 
personal observations, and as these have 
included every important event in Chinese 
history for half a century, there is scarce- 
ly a topic, from the opium war to the 
China Inland Mission, that he does not 
refer to. Wecongratulate the publishers 
and the readers. 


.+..The Negus Menelek, of Abyssinia, 
is becoming modernized and has begun 
the publication of an official journal, 
called Adbyssianian Imperial Record. It 
is issued every two weeks, and oftener 
when important events may demand this. 
The whole contents are prepared by a 
French follower of the King called Mon- 
don, and the paper published at Addis- 
Ababa. Inthe place of editorial articles 
it regularly contains a portrait of the 
Negus, together with an announcement 
of the state of his health and his best 
wishes for the health of his subjects. As 
for the rest it contains brief announce- 
ments of the most important events in 
Abyssinia and in foreign lands. No com- 
ments are given in these reports, it being 
the wish of the Negus that each reader 
shall draw his own conclusions. In the 





most recent numbers of the Record there 


have been specimens of modern Abyssin- 


ian poetry and also some fables, fictions 
and eulogies on the soldiors who fell in 
the battles with the Italians. 


.. The Letter, a monthly literary aid 
and guide to systematic reading in club 
and family, is edited by George W. 
Cable, Mabel Loomis Todd and Adelene 
Moffat. It is the organ of the Home 
Culture Clubs, and from the department 
devoted to club news and letters in the 
June issue the following extracts from a 
letter are quoted: 


“‘ This is a very thinly settled community, 
and most of the people are of foreign birth 
or parentage, and care nothing for 
books. There is soon to move 
into this vicinity a family of girls whose 
lives have been almost as isolated as my 
own. How isolated that has been may be 
judged by the fact that I have not been ten 
miles from home, a backwoods ranch, for 
thirty-five years, nor seen a rail car nor 
steamboat in that time, and it will be thirty 
years next August since I have seen the flag 
of my own country. I am the only Ameri- 
can woman that ever lived here. Theer 
have been years at a time I have rzt seena 
woman’s face; my only companions were 
books and my family. For more than twenty 
years I read aloud to my family at least 
three hours every evening, never missing 
but three evenings in all that time. Death 
has removed them all, and now entirely 
alone, I thought I would like to read with 
and teach these girls.”’ 


The writer asks advice as to forming a 
Home Culture Club. With such letters 


Mr. Cable need not go far afield for ma- 
terials for a romance. 
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Books of the Week. 


Cage Py pn Stories from the Christmas Num- 
Household Words ” and“ All the Year 
Round ” 1852-67. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Charles Dickens the Younger. 734x 
534, pp. xxii, 622. Macmillan & Ce 

The Education ot Children at Rome. 
Clarke, Ph. 514x434, pp. vi, 168. 
Modern pohenety Bible.) Deutercnomy. 
Edited, with an a re Ae Notes, by 
Richard G. Moulton, M.A., 534x434, pp. 
BEE y Tes . FIO CMI vd eccs cv ckicccavcctdiedechse 
bier — Burial Grounds. Notes on Their His- 
rom the Earliest Times to the Present 

Daz By Mrs. Basil Holmes. Illustrated. 
RE BP. BED... TRO GMING. 60. nccadccccenveiacccciecss 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A.,F.R.S. With 
Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited with Addi- 
tions » | Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Vol. 
VIII. 746x544, Ze. $18. The same.............. 
Pal, Ay istus, By William meteen Hutton, 
Tx5i6 1g, pp. 229. The sam 
chee Fleet Family, A Hitherto Unpublished 
Narrative of Certain Remarkable Adventures 
Compiled from the Papers of Sergeant Wil- 
liam Dew, of the Marines. By Louis Becke 
and Walter Jeffery. 754x5%%, pp. xvii, 272. 
eek ccpenascnths cpanncecstccewutnctatsstans 


America and Europe. A Study of International 

Relations. I. The United States and Great 

Britain. w ty’ - A. Wells. > 

. By Edward J. Phelps. 

ration in International Disputes. By Pad 
Schurz. age pp. 128. New York: G. P. 

nam’s Son 

A Venetian re By Anna Fuller, Illustrated 

by George Sloane. 634x444, pp. 315. The same. 


The Works of James Fenimore Cases Che. 
—s Edition.) The Red Rover. 8 
sa 


19 


George _ 
The same. 
(The 


350 


150 





100 


Outlines of ince Theeleny- By Sylvester 
Joseph Hunter. Vol. III. x54, pp. xv, 495. 


New York, Cincinnati, on cago : Benziger 


Normal Mind. By J. Sanderson Christison, M.D. 


734x534, pp. 20. Chicago: American Medical As- 

sociation Press. Pa 

A Parisian in America. By S. C. de Soissons. 73¢x 
514, pp. xii, 259. Boston: Estes & Lauriat...,.. 

A von e to Viking-Land. By Thomas Sedgwick 

hele. Illustrated. Also Map of Norway and 

po 814x614, pp. 194. 

Prayer. Its Nature and Sco) mt 
hn pp. 160. Phila ciphis : 


os same....... 


Clay Trum- 
san . Wat- 


— Tyeyesh. Misting Trunk ee. 17580. A 
i P- f New gh ty Lit: By Richard 
enry avage. 9. cago, an 
N York? Rand MoMaly ac & Co. Fs Lnasae 0 
Where t = Atlantic . the Land. By Caldwell 
Lipsett. 7x5, pp. 268. Boston: Roberts Bros.. 


The Provost of the Last of the Lairds. By Jobe 
oes. In two volumes. With Introduction by 
8. R. Crockett. Illustrated by John Wallace. 
‘exit4, Vol. I, pp. 19, 300; Vol. II, pp. 287. The 


The gine of Woman. 
54, pp. 188. The same 
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“IT WILL BE MY BEST WORK” 


* 


ed 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Beeeere 


WEIR OF HERMISTON 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Mr. HENRY JAMES: 


12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


“The beauty of the thing had the effect of rendering doubly 


heart-breaking, as one read, the extinction of a talent that could still give one such 
a sense of freshness and life, of not yet having played, as it were, its highest card. 
I got from it a sense of new resources altogether; of his striking a new chord. . . 

What I allude to more particularly is what he seems to have been intending in the 


POEMS AND BALLADS 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


& & & 


12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
“‘ The collection includes ‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses,’ ‘ Ballads,’ 


‘ Underwoods,’ 


and over forty pieces of verse written since the publication of the separate volumes. 


That Stevenson was indeed a poet of real and rare 


ower no one of the most critical 


can doubt who reads the sparkling pages of this volume.’’—PAiladelphia Press. 


THE VAILIMA LETTERS 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


& & & Te 


2 vols., 16mo, $2.25, 


‘“‘ The work is full of charm, of brightness, of changeful light and shadow and 


thick-coming fancies. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. 


| figure of the elder woman. That intention was surely one of the finest—poetical- 
ly, pictorially speaking, wasn’t it quite the finest that ever guided his pen?” | 
; a 





Again it is readable i in a high degree, and will, we make no 
doubt, delight thousands of readers.’’—Zondon Spectator. 
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issue of THE INDEPENDENT (July 2d, next week) will be an unusually 
attractive one, and will contain articles giving incidents and reminiscences 
of leading Fourth of July celebrations in a number of the prominent cities 
of the country; for example, Edward Everett Hale will write on the nota- 
ble Fourth of July celebrations of Boston; Richard Burton will write on 
Hartford; Prof. Henry P. Johnston, of the University of New York, on 
New York City; the Hon. Hampton L. Carson, Secretary of the Constitu- 


tional Centennial Commission, on Philadelphia; Grace Greenwood, 


on 


Washington; R. D. Ward, on Richmond, Va., and G. E. Manigault, M.D., 
on Charleston, S.C. There will be other attractive articles in the same 
issue, including one by Paul Leicester Ford, of Brooklyn. 


Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


————_-— 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton St., New York. 
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Oswego Normal Method of Teaching Gem 
mn. By Amos A Farnham. 74x5, pp. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen................. 9050 
The Questions and Answers in Drawing Given at 
the Uniform Examinations of the State of 
New York since June, 1892. 7x6, pp. 178. The 
BE = FED 1 006s5 60k e 50s vs specmeseweséscsoctecons 050 
of the Annual Congress of the Na- 
ey Association of the United States, 
Held at Denver, Col., September 14th-18th, 1895. 
914x6%, pp. 366,’ Pittsburg, Penn.: Shaw Bros.. 
Songs of December and June. By Walter Malcne. 
74x54, pp. 56. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Eis pen06d pieces cctinpvoceverscevesevesssupecesevoote 
.) Annotations on the 
mans and 1 Corinthi- 






(The Lutheran Commenta 
Episties of Paul to the 
ans, Chaps. I-VI. By Henry _E. Jacobs, D.D., 

LL.D. x6, pp. 403. New York: The Chris- 
Se MOMMEDWOW. 5.00%. 5000004sdebes3 oovieosoes's 200 


Children of God and Union with Christ, Part I. 
By Samuel B. Sehieffelin. With a Prefatory 
Note by the Rev. aoue —_ D.D. 74x34, pp. 
29. New York: f Pub. of Reformed 
Church in America... ciieoe tie bs ae eéne egemhivenpoene 03 
A Text-book of the German-Amerti- 
nastics. Specially adapted 
eachers and Pupils in Public 
ent Priv ate Schools and Gymnasiums. Edited 
b Stecher, 4x7%4, pp. 347. Boston: ; 
Jabniths e545 sve Vecupabdarbotmoed $n 300 
Jersey Street and Jersey Lane. Urban and Subur- 
ag Sketches. B . C, Bunner. piectemnes 
by A. B. Frost, a W. Clinedinst, I. R. Wiles 
and K. Frazier. x514, pp. WI. te w York: 
Charles Scribner’ 8 Ons 
steteey of Philosophy. By Alfred Weber. Au- 
thorized Translation by Frank Thilly, A.M., 
Ph.D. From the Fifth French Edition, 844¢x6, 


Gymnastics. 
nT een System of G 
to the Use of 


ay & Shepard 


pp. xi, 690. The 8ame...............eceeeeeeeeee 250 
The Makin, ef bg English Nation. (p.c. 55-1185 
A.D.) By C. G. Robertson, B.A. 7x45, pp. iv, 


Sl MEUM Ub Jcagesttsergesvenes suse vaeceus 059 


Stories by English Authors. 7x5, Italy: pp. 175. 
Africa: pp. 224. The same, per vol.......... 0% 

King and Baronage. (A.p. 1135-1327). W. H. 
Hutton, B.D. 634x4%, pp. 117. The same. 050 


Parti. The Mound Build- 

e Cliff Dwellers. By the 
Marquis De Nadaillac. 63gx4, pp. 241. Chicago: 
Bs His BEONNO BH Clo edeacccctccsescccvcpevceves 0 50 


Prehistoric America. 
rs. P I. Th 


The Tiger Lily. A ge A ofa Ww. oman. By Geo. 
Manville Fenn. TAS, pp. 270. New York: 
The Cassell Pub. Co. “Pape D daneiev adoedscvcveus 0 50 
Parson Thring’s Secret. By A. W. Marchmont, 
B.A. 7x5, pp. 340. Thesame. Paper........ 080 
Colonel Hungerford’s mee ter ont, of an 
American Girl. 74x54, pp. hicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & C Seer 


The Layman’s Introduction to The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Being a Short History of its De- 
Yerepenent. By the Rev. Edwin H. Eland, M.A 

With Facsimile. 8 x5H6, pp. 19%. New Y me: 


Longmans, Green & CO............cseceeeseeeees 150 
A Primer of Modern British Missions. With Ref- 
erences to Ame we rere ° dited by 


Richard Lovett, M.A. 634x4 ok 58. New 
York and Chicago: ‘leming i. Revell Co. 0 40 
A Primer of Roman Catholicism; or,The Doc trines 
of the Church of Rome brietly Examined in 
pel Light of Scripture. By the Rev. Chas H, 
right, D.D., M.A., Ph.D. 6!4x4%, pp. 157. 
The: enue pdvehiipe bsdWavcaredph sbaneheughapSvous ees 0 40 
By D. L. Moody. 7 
De, WnskGe thes sel owl ged tend ge uvaniine 050 
wae: - Life's Duties, By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
M.A With Introductory Note, by J. Wi bur 
Chapman, D.D. 76x54, pp. 127.’ The same. 0 50 
The Hero of the Ages. A Story of the Nazarene. 
By Oo Tk Konertson McCartney. 734x544, 
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The =. a of the Aes. By Robert Cameron. 
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D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 


Maggie: A Girl of the Streets. 


By STEPHEN CRANE, author of ‘‘ The Red 
Badge of Courage,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
uniform with ‘‘ The Red Badge of Cour- 
age,”’ 75 cents. 

In this book the author pictures certain realities of 
city life, and he has not contented himself with a search 
for humorous material or with superficial aspects. His 
story lives, and its actuality cannot fail to producea 
deep impression and to point a moral which many a 
thoughtful reader will apply. 


The Red Badge of Courage. 


An Episode of the American Civil War. By 
STEPHEN CRANE. Tenth edition. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 

** Never before have we had the seamy side of glorious 
war so well depicted. . The rank and file has its 


historian at last, and we have had nothing finer.”’"— Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 


The Riddle Ring. 


By Justin McCartny, author of ‘‘ Red Dia- 
monds,”’ ‘A Fair Saxon,” etc. No. 195 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. McCarthy’s stirring and picturesque story will 


prove one of the most entertaining of the summer 
books. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
72 FirtH Avenve, New York. 





The Westminster Series | 
of S. S. Lesson Helps 
Edited by 
‘ Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 


are the best for the price, and are not 
excelled by any others. Send for 


sample set, and see for yourself. 
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Send for my handsome new Catalogue, 


just issued, 





Prepared Boxwood 
for 
Engravers’ Use. 


A NOTABLE SUCCESS. 


MON EY 
BANKING 


By HORACE WHITE. 
Cloth. 488 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Professor William G. Sumner, Professor of Politi- 
cal and Social Science in Yale University: 


* T have read Mr. White’s book on ‘ Money.’ I am as- 
tonished that any one should have been able to put so 
much history and theory into so compact a presentation. 
The book meets in a most admirable manner the great- 
est literary need of the time.”’ 


James H.Eckels, Comptroller of Currency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“ T have read the book with great profit and pleasure, 
as I doall of Mr. White’s writings. It is a very clear, 
historical and philosophic di i of the most im- 
portant problems now pressing upon the public, for cor- 
rect solution.” 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


GINN & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE CONTINENT OF AMERICA 


By John Boyd Thacher, 

(Just issued) is an important historical work relating 
to the discovery and naming of America. It contains 
many fac-simile, reproductions of heretofore inaccessi- 
ble rarities,including a series of fourteen maps showing 
geographical knowledge of America from 1478 to 1570. 

Only 26 NJ copies, elegantly printed on finest 

ap 
Perf full aoert tive circular, addre 

WILLIAM vABrO BENJAMIN, Publisher, 
10 West 22d Street, New York C City. 


Local Church Magazines 











published for a long list of prominent churches of 
different Denominations in different cities. 16 to 20 
pages. 

stamps. 


25 to so cents per year. 3 sample copies for 2 
The Church Magazine is getting to be an 
indispensable factor in church work. It keeps every 
family fully informed concerning matters of impor- 
tance within the Parish, THE CHURCiI PRESS 
ASSOCIATION’S Magazines go directly into 85,000 
homes every month. Agents wanted. Write for 


terms. 10 So. bth St., ‘Phila., Pa. 


AEE : ae 
SPECIAL EDITIONS. 


Jan. 2d, 1895.—** The Churches in 1895. “id 

February 6th, 1896.—‘‘ Good Roads. 

February 27th, 1896.—‘* The Valley of the Shadow 
of Death,’’ by Gait Hamitton. 

April 2d, 1806. —(EasTER NuMBER.) 
tality of the Soul . 

May 7th, 1896.—‘‘ International Arbitration.”’ 

June ath, 1896.—Vacation Number, 





“*The Immor- 


Price 10 cents each. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
J. CHURCH CO., Music Puolishers, Cincinnati,O 


P. H. BRESNAN 


(Successor to WALKER & BRESNAN), 


Type Foundry and Printers’ Warehouse, 


201, 203 and 205 William Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


. Established 46 Years. 





My Motto: Promptness, Accuracy, Durability. 


June 25, 1896 
Financial. 
Money and Capital. 


ONE great result of the sound-money 

victory at St. Louis will be the bringing 

into practical force of the long-delayed 

investment of capital. Whatever be 

the outcome of the July Convention at 

Chicago, we are assured of the main- 

tenance of the existing gold standard 

for years to come. The effect of this 

most important truth will not come 

upon us at once, but rather gradually, 

as capitalists and business men feel, after 
careful thought, that confidence in the 

future which presages better times. Un- 
less all signs fail we shall have more 

active trade in the fall, in spite of the 
November elections. 

The reason for this hope lies, theo- 
retically, in the distinction between 
money and capital, a distinction which 
some of our friends find it hard to draw, 

but which is, nevertheless, necessary to 
an understanding of public finance. The 
amount of money in circulation is one 
thing, the amount of capital available 
for borrowers is quite another; nor is 
there any arithmetical relation between 
them. _ The amount of money which a 
nation requires for the easy transaction 
of the cash portion of its business 
cannot be estimated by any known rule. 
France uses a large amount of currency; 
England but little; it depends on the 
customs of the country regarding the 
use of bank checks and other evidences 
of credit. New States at the West need 
more cash in proportion to business 
than do the older commonwealths. The 
only true method of regulation is to 
arrange the terms under which more or 
less money can be issued and then let 
the amount of such issue take care of 
itself. Under the dulness of trade pre- 
vailing for several years we have needed 
less cash in the United States than 
before, the resulting overabundance of 
currency being one reason for the out- 
flow of gold which was called for abroad, 
as it were, to relieve the congestion; 
and the most valuable part of the cir- 
culating medium is always taken for 
such a purpose. This is one of the 
lessons which financial history teaches 
us. 

On the other hand, capital is accumu- 
lated wealth, and requires to be turned 
into (or represented by) money, only 
as needed over and above the use of 
bank checks and notes of hand. Thus 
a nation may be glutted with circulating 
medium and at the same time have little 
capital—that is, the citizens may have 
nothing except their annual earnings. 
Such a country will always remain poor, 
because first capital and then enter- 
prises is the natural order of progress. 
The mistake which so many honest 
silver advocates have made is in sup- 
posing that an outpouring of 50 cent 
silver dollars would put more money into 
pockets and make things more flourish- 
ing. On the contrary, the rule of pros- 
perity is to induce men, having more 
wealth than they need for their own 
support, to lend a part of their wealth to 
others who require it to help buy farms, 
open mines or start factories. To render 
such inducements attractive there must 
be an agreement that such loanings 
shall be repaid in something as good as 
as the thing loaned. It may be that in 
the so-called silver States the real diffi- 
culty has been that the machinery for 
the gathering of capital from those who 
have it in small amounts and for t‘1e 
lending to those who need it, has been 
inadequate. If so, the situation should 
be and will be studied with a view toa 
suitable remedy; yet it is but fair to say 
that the popular feeling against banks 





is a serious difficulty in the way of bet- 
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tering the situation, for banks offer by 
far the best methods for gathering and 
lending of money. 

Another matter is worth mentioning. 
Every new and growing country has 
more opportunities than capital. 
Chances for making profits if one only 
had capital, are everywhere; but capital 
—the accumulation of money or wealth 
—is a plant of slow growth. One must 
first make profits from other people’s 
capital and save some of it, before he 
can have capital of his own. Hence it 
follows that Minneapolis and Kansas 
City (say) really own less of the prop- 
erties in those cities than does Chica- 
go own of her real estate, because more 
has been borrowed; in like manner New 
Yorkers owe less of their real-estate 
valuations to persons outside the city 
than do the citizens of Chicago. The 
relation between the East and the West 
in the United States is typical of the 
relation between the United States and 
Europe. Speaking generally we have 
the opportunities but need European 
capital to develop them. If we can get 
that capital at a low rate of interest and 
can then proceed to make a good profit 
out of the business thus formed, both the 
European capitalist and ourselves will 
be benefited. And if in addition we 
can remit that interest to Europe in the 
shape of wheat, cotton, provisions and 
manufactured goods, we have the out- 
lines of the business situation upon 
which we may safely prophesy a period 
of prosperity. By the adoption of a 
gold platform we have taken a first and 
long step toward that goal. 


The National Park Bank. 


A NEW VICE PRESIDENT ELECTED. 


. RICHARD DELAFIELD, the well-known 
merchant and banker, was last week 
elected a Vice President of the National 
ark Bank. Mr. Delafield, a son of 
Rufus King Delafield and great-grand- 
son of John Delafield, was born on 
Staten Island in 1853, and was educated 
at the Anthon Grammar School, in this 
city. In 1873 he entered a mercantile 
house as clerk, eventually became man- 
ager, and in 1880 commenced business 
in the California trade. He is now 
senior partner and capitalist of his firm 
“Delafield, McGovern & Co., California, 
merchants at 95 Hudson Street, and at 
St. Louis and San Francisco. He 
was President of the New York 
Mercantile Exchange, is prominently 
identified with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and is a vestryman of Trinity 
Church Corporation. He is a member 
of the Society of the Sons of the Rev- 
olution, of the Merchants’, Union 
League, Tuxedoand New York Athletic 
Clubs, and of other social organizations. 
He was a member of the Committee of 
One Hundred atthe New York Columbian 
quadro-centennial celebration, and has 
for many years taken an active part in 
benevolent and charitable institutions, 
being President of the Seaside Home of 
Long Island, and also a member of the 
committee of Varick Street Hospital. He 
was also President of the Commission 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition 
of the State of New York for the First 
Judicial District. 

As the Park Bank is one of the larg- 
est banks in the United States and the 
duties of the President, E. E. Poor, are 
so arduous, it has been found absolutely 
necessary to increase the force of execu- 
tive officers of the bank, in addition to 
the two Vice Presidents, Stuyvesant 
Fish and Joseph T. Moore. The bank 
has an enormous country business, in- 
cluding accounts with banks in every 
State in the Union, and the amount of 
routine work is constantly growing. It 
is a depository for many of the leading 
banks in the United States outside of 
New York, which transact their New 
York business through it. 

The President, Mr. Poor, was born in 
Boston in 1837, and entered the dry- 
goods commission house of Read & 
Chadwick in 1851. He came to New 
York in 1864, established himself in the 
commission business at 32 Barclay 
Street, and in 1865 became a member 
of the firm of Denny, Jones & Poor, 
subsequently changed to Denny, Poor 








& Company, under which name, with 
various changes in the personnel, it has 
continued, with Mr. Poor as the senior 
partner, for the past eighteen years. 
The firm is one of the leading houses in 
their line, representing large manufac- 
turing corporations, and has houses in 
Boston and Chicago. The firm sells the 
output of many well-known manufactur- 
ing establishments, including the Park- 
hill Manufacturing Company, and the 
Passaic Print Works—of the last named 
Mr. Poor is Vice President. In 1888 
Mr. Poor became a Director in the 
National Park Bank, and at the death 
of Arthur Leary, in 1893, was elected 
one of the Vice Presidents. He has 
been a member of the .Union League 
Club since 1870, a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce since 1872, is a life 
mémber of the New England Society, 
and a member of the Merchants’ 


and Manhattan Clubs. One of the 
Vice Presidents, Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish, son of the late Hamilton 
Fish, Secretary of State under 


President Grant, is well known as the 
President of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. Mr. Fish began his business ca- 
reer in the banking house of Morton, 
Bliss & Co.; and before he assumed the 
presidency of the Illinois Central ob- 
tained a thorough training in the bank- 
ing business in Londonas well as in this 
city. Mr. Fish is a trustee of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, and of 
the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company. Joseph T. Moore, who 


since the late President Wright’s death - 


has been most active in the manage- 
ment of the bank, continues as Vice 
President, so that the bank has three 
Vice Presidents in all; George S. 
Hickok, who for thirty-nine years has 
been connected with the bank, contin- 
ues as Cashier. Mr. Hickok, tho born 
in New York, is of New England ex- 
traction, and has had a life-long bank- 
ing experience. He entered the bank 
as a subordinate clerk in the bookkeep- 
ers’ department in 1857, and took 
charge of the discount and loan depart- 
ment in 1864. After remaining at the 
head of that department for twenty-four 
years, he was made Cashier in 1888, at 
the death of President George H. Potts. 

The directors, in addition to the 
officers above named, include the fol- 
lowing well-known gentlemen: George 
S. Hart, the President of: the Second 
Avenue Railroad Company; Charles 
Sternbach, the head of the house of 
H. Herrman, Sternbach & Company, 
large woolen importers; Charles Scrib- 
ner, senior partner of the publishing 
house of Charles Scribner’s Sons; Ed- 
ward C. Hoyt, of Hoyt Brothers, leather 
merchants; W. Rockhill Potts, of F. A. 
Potts & Company, coal dealers, and a 
son of the former President; August 
Belmont, of the banking house of Au- 
gust Belmont & Company, representa- 
tives of the Rothschilds in the United 
States; Francis R. Appleton, of Rob- 
bins & Appleton, representing the Walt- 
ham Watch Company; John Jacob 
Astor, capitalist; Hermann Oelrichs, a 
son-in-law of the late James G. Fair, of 
San Francisco, and a member of the 
well-known shipping house of Oelrichs 
& Company, and George Frederick 
Vietor, of Frederick Vietor & Achelis, 
foreign dry-goods importers. 

The Park Bank was established in 
1856 and became a National bank in 
1865. Its capital is $2,000,000, and its 
surplus is nearly $3,250,000. Its loans 
and discounts exceed $23,000,000, and 
its total resources, as shown by the last 
quarterly report, exceed $36, 500,000. 


Monetary Affairs. 


THE maintenance of the gold stand- 
ard for at least another four years is an 
assured fact. A most serious and de- 
structive source of distrust has vanish- 
ed more completely than was expected; 
and confidence, without which prosper- 
ity is impossible, is freeto return. Capi- 
tal, the strongést and yet the most 
timid of all aids to labor and enterprise, 
can now rest satisfied that all debts will 
be paid on the same basis as that on 
which they were contracted. There 
will be no more uncertainty about the 
standard of value; and as the educa- 
tional process of the campaign goes 
along for the next five months’ the sound- 
money sentiment is sure to make fur- 
ther headway. Usually the period de- 
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voted to a Presidental campaign is con- 
sidered an unpropitious time for busi- 
ness; and this opinion is generally ex- 
aggerated beyond what the facts justi- 
fy. As a rule the volume of business 
during these contests undergoes little, if 
any, actual diminution, altho there is 
always a natural feeling of disquiet 
caused by political movements which is 
certainly calculated to hinder rather 
than stimulate trade. This year the 
situation is somewhat different. There 
is very little doubt as to which political 
party will be victorious at the polls next 
November; and the chief issue of that 
election may be considered already prac- 
tically settled. Unless some new public 
question is forced to the front—and it 
is to be hoped there will be none such— 
the polls can do little more than ratify 
the action of the St, Louis Convention. 
It appears, therefore, quite reasonable 
to hope for a much less exciting cam- 
paign than usual, which of itself would 
prove an encouragement second only to 
the sudden and complete collapse of 
the silver cause. The country is sore- 
ly in need of political rest in order 
that public irritation may _ subside. 
There is really little else to pre- 
vent the return of general and con- 
tinued prosperity. It would be folly to 
look for an instantaneous recovery from 
the prostrate condition into which all 
of our indus}ries have fallen; for many 
trades through long-continued fears 
have fallen into a state of semi-paralysis, 
which, in spite of a strong gold tonic, 
will require time and rest to emerge 
from. Real confidence is of slow growth, 
hysterical in its progress. 
Again, our business men have, unfortu- 
nately, fallen into chronic, gloomy and 
pessimistic habits, which are not thrown 
off until some very substantial evidences 
of improvement have shown themselves. 
Such evidences are already appearing. 
Foreign capital looks more kindly at our 
investments; there is a decidely better 
tone in the financial markets, which has 
extended to a few of the principal dis- 
tributing trades ; prices are low, cred- 
its are sounder than usual; improve- 
ments, repairs and new enterprises will 
call for large amounts of new materials; 
crop reports are encouraging; in fact, all 
the conditions necessary to revival are 
present except confidence and quiet. 
The cultivation of a reasonable and more 
hopeful disposition regarding the future 
willdo much toward removing these diffi- 
culties. Very possibly any increase in 
the volume of business may be delayed 
until the opening of the fall trade, espe- 
cially as we are approaching the dull 
season; still the silver crisis is over, and 
recovery should be the expectation of 
the future. 


The first effect of the St. Louis plat- 
form on the Stock Exchange was a 
sharp recovery in prices, London being 
a conspicuous buyer of our stocks. Sub- 
sequently there was a reaction, due, in 
part, to realizations and to unfavorable 
rumors from London concerning inter- 
national politics; also to newspaper 
statements that Spain was much dis- 
turbed by the plank adopted at St. 
Louis on Cuban affairs. Of course, un- 
favorable developments in these direc- 
tions are quite sufficient to temporarily 
counteract the good effect of the dec- 
laration for the gold standard; and Mr. 
Whitney’s manifesto on international 
bimetallism exerted a somewhat depress- 
ing influence. Other conditions affect- 
ing the stock market were unchanged. 
The gold export movement was lighter 
than expected, and our merchandise 
exports continue to exceed imports. 
Clearing-house returns were about 2 per 
cent, more than a year ago, when the 
trade revival was fairly under way, 
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Railroad earnings were also good, con- 
sidering numerous complaints of dull 
trade, and 55 roads showed an increase of 
nearly 6% percent. in the second week 
of June over last year. There has-been 
an improved demand for good bonds; 
and a rise in Government 4’s of i925 
from 116% to 118% within four days 
was emphatic testimony of the effect of 
a gold platform. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


June 2. June 13, Decrease 
$474,783,600 $474,278,300 *8505,300 
61,554,600 62,394,900 840,300 
82,196,100 82,439,500 293,400 
495,329,800 496,829,400 1,499,600 
14,607,600 14,510,900 *96,700 





The following shows the relation be 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 




















eee $61,551,600 $62,394,900 $840,300 
Legal tenders.... 82,196,100 82,489,500 293,400 
Total reserve.. $143,750,700 $144,884,400 $1,133,700 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 123,832,450 124,207,350 347,900 
Surpl’sres’rve. $19,918,250 $20,677,050 $758,800 


* Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 
Sunes 22d, 1895—Surplus.........cccecceseccccccs $36,544,250 
June 23d, 1894—Surplus............. 76,355,375 
June 24th, 1893—Surplus. ... 5,431,975 


June 3th, 1892—Surplus.............. -«» 19,872,050 
Jane 27th, 1891—Surplus. .............. cccccsccees 18,411,600 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates as follows: 





BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending June 2oth were as follows: 


Canal Street........... 140 ee 2 





Gallatin................ M2 Shoe & Leather. 
Importers’ & Traders’ 539 WOME, sviediveie sine 
Mechanics’............ 190% | 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were strong, and 
quoted as follows: 










Bid. Asked 
Wer ia datn eae Vets dae sbbeiena tes asentueesebdee Sous 94 aa 
pO EE PR ea 117 117% 
eb thie Cath ixtascscteccencocoent 117% 117% 
4s, Registered. cook 109 
4s, Coupons. 11 
53, Registere 11 
53, Coupons.... 1134 


Currency 6s, 1897............. 
Currency 68, 1898... 
Curreacy 63, 1899 
CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 



























Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
Bn TTT Tere 325 315 325 
American Exchange 1 169 
ee. se 8 275 ‘she 
ere - 28 230 240 
Butchers’ and Drovers’....... 139 130 140 
Central National..... 123 125 én 
Chase National . 235 450 «dae 
Chatham......... 300 300 BS Ps 
Chemical........ 4,105 4,000 4,200 
Cay Sa ee ae 462 505 cose 
GE Renate dances cadecened 130 12146 ode 
Columbia. .... 185 185 195 
Commerce.... 205 205 dhe 

132% oat 
230 37 
130 i40 
200 one 
20 275 
2,950 
2,850 
110 
Fourteenth Street... 170 170 
Fourth National.. . 183 180 184 
‘ranklin........... 85 90 % 
Gallatin National. we 295 305 
Garfield National... . 140 sa4i 600 
German American............ 113 113 adwa 
German Exchange.. . 36) 360 wee 
SO . , 400 3380 
Greenwich......... 17336 160 
RO 11 312 
Hide and Leather............. 88 88 
BRUNO EOE ve cccgcoesccsece 150 160 inke 
Importers’ and Traders’...... 539 530 So 
Pea sadtoedinedsuacocquecece 13734 om 
Leather Manufacturers’..... 2 160 
CO eae aa én 5 120 
Lincoln National.............. ri 750 
Manhattan........... Wig wi 
Market and Fulton.. 200 
Mechanics’........... 188 194 
Mechanics’ and Traders 13 “ane 
PUG Os ccivect ccs cceescscce 165 175 
Merchants’........... “ne * 131 135 
Merchants’ Exchange......... 114 110 oun 
MetTOROlls......o2.cccccee acd Jae 410 
Mount Morris. ........... 020+. 190 100 
Murray TEs... 200. .ccvcersccce 150 140 Jan 
Na vetoes, 140 150 
Ne sehégdvate ~ an 185 ee 
IQUE. Wades sans os sereger cae 23536 235 {0 
580 600 voaa 
108 gece 
18 116 weed 
i12 110 —_ 
13 10 ilies 
130 190 135 
192 170 190 
187 180 
Zi 266 22 
pS) 235 
108 105 110 
14944 148 cone 
173 167% nad 
Second National . De 350 4 475 
seventh National. sees 
Seventh % % 
106 
106 
102 104 
90 ag 
ae 206 
185 Sace 
1% -sen 
110 14 
275 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. For the third time since January 
ist the price of coal has been advanced. 
This last time an advance of twenty-five 
cents a tonis to be made by all the 
anthracite coal mining and carrying com- 
panies, to take effect July ist. This 
will bring coal to the highest price it 
has touched since 1893. 


. The receipts from internal reve- 
nue for the eleven months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year amount to $133,124,811, 
an increase over the corresponding time 
last year of $1,704,147. There wasa 
decrease in the receipts from spirits, 
oleomargarine and miscellaneous, and 
an increase in tobacco and fermented 
liquors. 


....It is reported that the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Com- 
pany have made a proposition to the re- 
organization committee of the Atlantic 
and Pacific either to purchase the prop- 
erty or to effect a strong traffic agree- 
ment covering along period of years, 
There has been some talk of the Atchi- 
son intending to build a new line, which 
the above arrangement if carried out 
would obviate. 


. It is stated that the stock of the 
Rio Grande Irrigation and Land Co., 
Limited, has been fully subscribed for 
in London, the capital amounting to 
£300,000. It is expected that the 
completion of the irrigation system will 
bring under cultivation 250,000 acres of 
valley land, and that a further extension 
will add 300,000 acres more. The land 
to be irrigated lies between Eagle, N. 
M., and Fort Quitman, Tex. 


. The New York Telephone Com- 
pany, of New York, was incorporated 
on the 19th inst. with a capital stock of 
$16,000,000. The company is organized 
to operate in New York City and in its 
vicinity, and in the States of New York, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connect- 
icut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The directors are mainly Western 
Union people, and several of them are 
Directors of the Metropolitan Tele- 
phone Company. 


. Toledo, Ohio, which attained 
considerable prominence as the center 
and shipping point of the winter wheat 
production twenty-five years ago, has 
for many years been in a sort of a 
sleepy condition but has recently seen 
great prosperity, owing to the fact that 
there are located inthe city no less than 
twenty-four concerns engaged in the 
bicycle industry. The banks of Toledo 
have nearly quadrupled their resources 
during the last ten years, and still fur- 
ther there has been a great development 
of oil in Northwestern Ohio which has 
found an outlet at Toledo. 


. The sub-Committee of the Senate 
Committee on Finance held several 
meetings in this city last week, inves- 
tigating the manner in which the bond 
sales were negotiated. They had sev- 
eral witnesses before them, including J. 
Pierpont Morgan, August Belmont, and 
John A. Stewart, who gave full, free 
and trank replies to all questions except 
when requested to inform the committee 
what their profits were from negotiating 
the bonds. This they very properly 
refused to answer, on the ground that it 
was a private matter. This inquiry was 
the result of hours and days of speech- 
making by Populist and Free Silver 
Senators of the United States, who 
charged that the Government had ne- 
gotiated sales of bonds by collusion with 
‘* Wall Street magnates.’’ So far there 
is nothing in it. 


. Secretary Carlisle has made a re- 
ply to the inquiries of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on 
Finance charged with the investigation 
of the several issues of bonds to replen- 
ish the gold reserve. He states that in 
the closing months of the Harrison 
Administration large amounts of gold 
were withdrawn from the Treasury for 
export, and the reserve fund would have 
been reduced below $100,000,000 if $8,- 
250,000 in gold had not been procured 
from New York bankers by his prede- 
cessor. After March 4th, 1893, addi- 
tional amounts were obtained of bank- 
ers; but the demand for gold increased, 
and in January, 1894, the fund was re- 
duced to less than $70,000,000. The 
Secretary describes the circumstances 
under which the various issues of bonds 
were made, and tells how the public 
confidence was disturbed; how Congress 
refused to pass a bill for the relief of the 
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Treasury, why gold was. obtained from 
abroad, and why bids were not adver- 
tised for in February, 1895. He says 
that to have advertised for bids would 
have defeated by delay the whole pur- 
pose of the loan, the emergency was so 
pressing, and it is doubtful whether 
sales could have been made to the gen- 
eral public upon terms as favorable as 
those secured by the contract. He 
says that all the issues were necessary 
to preserve the credit of the Govern- 
ment and the security of the business 
interests of the people, and that they 
accomplished these results. 
DIVIDENDS. 

The New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company has declared 
a dividend of 1 per cent. on the capital 
stock, payable on the fifteenth day of 
July next, to stockholders of record at 
the closing of the transfer books on the 
30th inst. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
semiannual dividend of 7 per cent., pay- 
able July 1st. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 10 per cent., payable July 1st. 

The National Bank of North America 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
3 per cent., payable July rst. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend, at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum, on all 
sums from $5 to $3,000, which have 
been deposited three months, payable 
July 2oth. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 3% per 
cent. per annum on sums not exceeding 
$3,000, payable July 2oth. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution 
has declared interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum on all sums of $500 
and under, and 3% per cent. on the ex- 
cess of $500, and not exceeding $3,000 
payable after July 2oth. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has 
declared interest on all sums entitled 
thereto at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum, payable July 15th. 

The trustees of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings have ordered that interest be 
paid depositors July 20th, at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum on sums of $3,000 
and under, and at the rate of 2% per 
cent. per annum on deposits exceeding 
$3,000, deposited prior to the limita- 
tion by statute. 

The Union Dime Savings Bank, 
Charles E. Sprague, President, has de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum on the first $1,000, and 
3 percent. on the excess up to $3,000 
payable July 16th. 

The Metropolitan Traction Com- 
pany, of which Charles E. Warren is 
Secretary, has declared a dividend of 
1% per cent., payable July 15th. 

The Real Estate Trust Company has 
declared a semiannual dividend of 3 per 
cent., payable July rst. 


BANK STOCKS 


Bought and Sold by 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. > 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


Safe Investments 
6 and 7 Per Cent. Gold. 


Made on first-class Bond and Mortgage on ‘improved 
— in Southern Minnesota. .—- years’ hn a 
mm references furnished, including 














Prominent New York F Bankers ; ee, THE Lp etn : 
it charge. Write 


Intere: 


remit 
for = parciguers $0 toF. H —— (resident partner), 


FHE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - - - e 
DID, Scccctccses asdets cecesvevekteneesd $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. ae secured 


by 
eposits of 1st mortgages with the Security ne med 


of Hartford, Conn., under 1 Mowe York, 
Ranking rtments, ofConn., Ne “9 ye 
Law, 


XECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITTE 
BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
CHEQUE BANK, Limited. 
Capital, $150,000. 


DIREUTORS: 
SIR EDWARD THORNTON, Chairman, 
Late British Minister to Washington, 


Cc 
LORD DE LISLE & DUDLEY, 
President of the canard Bank, Ltd. 
WALTER EARLE, E -» Lond ion 
Hi 8. COULSON, ESQ. 
FRED’K W. PERRY, "general's Manager, New York. 


ISSUES THE WELL-KNOWN 
CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 
The Best for Travellers and Remitters. 
They are Better than Letters of Credit. 


Paid where Credits are refused. Cashed All Over the 
World by Agents, Shops, Hotels, Railroads, etc. You 
draw your own Cheques. You can get them from £1 up. 
You can send them in the mails. You save time and 
money. No charge ‘for cashing. No Identification. 


F. W. PERRY, Manager, 40 Wall St., New York. 


New England Loan & Trust Co. 


CALL OF DEBENTURES. 


The holders of the Debentures of Series Two of this 
company, amounting to 100,000, and maturing 
—~4 
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BANKING HOUSE 


Henry Clews & Co., 


II, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St., and 35 
Wall St., New York. 


(MEMBERS OF THE New YorRK STOoK EXCHANGE.) 


LOCAL OFFICES 
(Connected with private telegraph wire to the Head 
Office.) 


1122 Brahh Serene 22 Fifth Avenue, corner Twenty- 
e 
487 Broadway, see | outies: *. b conte Be Bulla 


15 Coote Serene cos ‘opposite Cl city Ha hr oxiyn. f-' 
(Private Oe oe and Chicas 
A General Banking Business 
Transacted. 


ae accounts received from corporations, 
nese firms and individuals subject to check on demand. 
Interest allowed on all daily balances, and credited 
monthly. 

Certificates of De 
at a fixed date 


Dealers in U. S. Bonds and Other 
Prime Investment Securities. 


Orders executed on the New York Seaek Exchange 
for Stocks and Bonds at the usual charge of commission 
for cash, or carried on on favorable terms. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE BANK oF w Tons, June 10th, 


York, J 

The Board of Directo’ By eclared mi- 
annual dividend of SEVEN Pr PE “CENT. free of 
faz. — July ist, 1896, to stockholders of record of 


ak” transfer books will ree closed until July 6th, 
. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


+% RS’ AND TRADERS’ NA- 
K OF NEW YORK 
NEw w YORK, June 19th, 1896. 
A dividend - ten per cent., out of the earnings of the 
last six months, has to-day been declared by this bank, 
ayable on the first da’ a he transfer 
ks will remain Chenee ill that 
WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
AMERICA, IN NEW 
EIGHTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
17th, 1896. 


JUN 
The Board of Directors of this bank have this "day de- 
clared the usual semi-annual dividend of Three Per 
Cent., payable on Wednesday, July ist, a. The trans- 
fer books will remain closed until that da 
A. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


it issued, payable on demand, or 
interest. 














THE IMPO 
TIONAL 








Ja ~ pd Ist, 1897, are notified that said L 
called for Payment on on July ist, 1896, at the company’ 
os : eaaek, York, = Fn ay w tn 
e privilege of pre ent reserv e company, 
as expressed in the payin ier wt will coe. on 7 


te. - BART 
May 27th, 1896. 


United States Trust Co, 


Neos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ° 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





This Company is a legal depository for mone id 
— — and is authorized to act as guardian, A btee 
executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five da *hotice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIs JameEs, Vice Pres, 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
WeEWNry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, | WILLIAM H. Macy, Jr., 
D. WILLIs JAMES, |W. D. SLo 

Joun A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun Crossy Brown, Wa. WaLporF Astor, 
EDWARD CooPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
W. BaYaRp CUTTING, a CLAFLIN, 
i 


LOANE, 
Gustav H. ScuwaB, 
FRANK LyMaN, 
GrorGeE F. ViETor, 


CHARLEs 8. SMITH OHnN J. Pi 
WILLIAM Bocxere..en, 
ALEX. E. ORR, 

D. O. MILLS. 


Government anp 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUCHT AND SOLD 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR guots tions 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR 
EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 


IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and donot default. Conservative investors 

invited to examine. Interest * and principal net <* 
lender. Twenty-four years’ business and no loss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
Firet National Bank Bidg., lows’ Kalle, fa: 


EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President JOSEPH T. M Vice 














ID 5 tines so ere ddvisevetesed $2, ¥ 
1 ere the Conven 
ience of Depositors and Inyesters. se 
DIRECTORS. Jo on , oe Stuyvesant Fish, 
Eawara G Biort Edward oe P Poor Roc sortase, 
A Belmont, Richard Rte, ¥. Francis R. A 
George Fred- 





18 Astor Place, New York. 


President ; RICHA D DELAFIELD, be | President it; 
GEO. 8. noe aie ED - BALDWIN,. 
Ass’t Cashier. 

Perens Park Bank of New York. 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 


128 AND * cai 

w YORK, June =. 1896. 

A Semi-annual dividend at tthe rate of FOU K PER 
pEit been 


ans = be payable. = or 

ins. 1896, in accordance with the 
ws. 

Dividends n will be credited to each ac- 

ume - be entitled sy “future interest the same as a 


de) a 
order of the Trustees. 
OHN P. TOWNSEND, President. 
ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary. 
ISAAC P. MAILLER, Assistant Secretary. 


CITIZENS’ SAVING BANK, 





The ees ha’ at 
THREE AND ONE-HALF (334) se =e 
hum be 


CHARLES ¥ W. HELD, seer. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
644 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK, June 2th, 1896. 
goth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est at the rateof FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
sums of $500 or under, and at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the excess of $500 and not 
exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the three 
or six months ending on the 30inst. Payable on and 
after the third Monday in July next. 


JOSEPH BIRD 
President. 





FRANK G. STILES, 
Secretary. 





ee OCEAN RM BANK, 


i eeeb me 7 ioe nstitute), 
CHARTERED 1 H DIVIDEND. 
w YORK, June 9th, 1 
INTEREST FOR THE HAL YEAR ENDING 
June 3th, 1896, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
PE NUM, will be credited — cones 
cnerete under the by-laws 


of the bank on 
to $3,000. INTEREST PAYABLE TULY Is 15TH, 


MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July 10th will 
draw interest from July ist, -. 
5, BURRELL, Pres't. 


JONATHAN B. CURREY, “yec'y 


SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS. 
74 and 76 Wall Street. 

THE TRUSTEES HAVE ORDERED THAT INTER- 
est be paid to depositors entitled thereto under the by 
laws, and in accordance with the savings bank laws, for 
the month ending June 30th, 1896, as follows : 

On accounts not exceed: three thousand dollars at 
a J rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum. 

On accounts larger than three thousand dollars and 
which ex: amount prior to the limitation | 


ceeded said am 
cope entre aoe e the rateof TWO AND A HAL 


Payable on satat omer? Monday, July 20th, 1896. 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, President. 

DANIEL BARNES, Cashier. 

New York, June 22d, 1896. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
New YORK, June 10th, 1896. 
DIVIDEND NO. 111. 
[THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
declared a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER PER CENT., upon the capital stock of this 
company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of July next, to shareholders of 
record at the close of the transfer books on the 20th day 
of June inst. 
The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopened on the morn. 
ing of July ist next. 











ugust ont, 
Son, John Jac Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, 


; R. H, ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 
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Union Dime Savings Institution, 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. AND SIXTH AV., 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest as usual: FOUR per cent. on 
the first $1,000, THREE per cent. on 
the excess up to $3,000. Written up July 
16th or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 


GroreE N. BrrpsaL, Treasurer. 
Francis M. Leake, Secretary. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 
30 NASSAU STREET 





Yorx, June 18th 
e this da: declared ‘a lane 
annual aividena of THREE PER f 4m ble Hy ul 
er close 3 o’cloc 


1896, at oore “iy yer 
¥ w. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 


NE ORK CENTRAL AND H 
Waiver RAILROAD co pany 


Cyan x4 san Feyerere 
ORK, NE, 

The Board of Directors of this co: , at a mectin: 
held this da: Bags | a dividend of ETF PER riey on 
its capital stock. payable at this office on the 15th da: 
guly next, to stockholders of record at the losing of 

the transfer books on the 30th inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock P.M., on 

Tuesday the 30th inst., and ew at 10 o’clock a.M., 
on Thursday, the 16th of Ju July next. 


; 4 We Rossiter, Treasurer. 
METROPOLITAN TRACTION COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
NOTICE. 


P. M., and reopen pal a 











By resolution of the Boasé of Directors of the Metro- 


itan Traction Com of New York,a dividend of 
Medan oo clopiad sock ot ae cee ne 
OCK O 
bie at the open of b day July ith, 
tos 





olders of record ‘at the close of business 
= uesday, June 30th, 1896, when the ~ ee books 
a by + ~ — for purposes of of the dividen —~ 

e sfer reopen on ursda: , dul 
16th, 1896, CHARLES E. AVARREN, Secre tary.” 


eee RAILWAY COMPANY. 





declared payable at this office on and after J Poaty ist ioe, see 

The transfer books will be _ on Friday, June 12th, 
eat 8 o'clock P.M., and ea Thursday, July 2d, at 
10 o'clock A.M. McWILLIAMS. 1 reasurer. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an ex- 
tra Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share, 
will be paid on Wednesday, July 1sth, 1896, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Tuesday, 
June 30th, 1896. 


The transfer books will be closed from July rst to 
July 14th, 1896, both days included. 


1LL1AM R, Driver, Treasurer. 
Boston, June roth, 1896. 


THE AMERICAN ee REFINING CO., 


Ew York, June “. Ly 
aijite Board ot Directors of ihe clared the following 
ve eclared t 1 
dividends p Payable Jul is tee 


On that portion of the a Seek which is en- 
ne to Feeney fy my tS xe PER CENT. 


rred Steck which is en- 
titted i cnnlanneal dividends. 3% PER CENT. 
On the Common Stock a dividend of 3 PER CENT. 
he transfer books will close on yune 15th, at three 
o'clock P.M., and be reqpened on Jul; 
E. SEA TES, Treasurer. 
KNIC KERBOCRES Y TRUST CO. 
Branch Office $6, Broa way 
The Board of Directors have this z 
regular semi-annual dividend of THREE PER 
from net earnings on the f 
parabts —. uly Ist, 1896, to stockholders of record of June 


reopen July oa, FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary. 


Commercial Affairs. 


As as result of the St. Louis gold 
platform a decidedly more hopeful tone 
prevails in business circles, Which, if sus- 
tained, will express itself in a freer move- 
ment of merchandise as soon as the dull 
season is over. June is usually a quiet 
month; but during July and August 
there are usually a number of Western 
buyers here whose presence is a stimulus. 
The crop outlook, generally speaking, is 
satisfactory. Both wheat and cotton 
scored fair advances last week, chiefly 
as a result of increased hopefulness. 
Receipts of wheat are larger than last 
year, and exports are fair for the season; 
but the outward movement of cotton 
continues disappointingly small. The 
demand for iron products continues lim- 
ited, and buyers are still holding off 
hoping to obtain concessions, which 
they do with some measure of 
success. In the dry- goods trade 
a better feeling prevails and more 
sanguine views of the future are 
heard on every hand; but the de- 
mand is slow and confined to actual 
wants as usualat thisseason. Standard 
bleached shirtings touched the lowest 
prices on record, and buyers now take 
hold with more confidence when real 
bargains are offered. The decline in 
wool seems to have been arrested, tho 
the demand is very light. The boot 
and shoe trade continues to show more 
activity than any other, prices being 
strong and manufacturers having orders 
for several weeks ahead. — 


























READING NOTICES. 
Tue latest advertising venture is the sailing of a 
boat, 20 feet long over all, from this for Queens- 


town, and thence to 


ertising ter for 
rs hig aaa Hall & Ruckel, the 
of propose to let their light 








and Thirteenth and 
c 


summer cottages, at extremely low 
i > onal opportunities for 


persons to furnish and refurnish summer cottages 
with new and late ite designs and styles. 


A WORD Al ABOUT FIREWORKS. 
os of Ae i. aa oe lar and | Cr methods of 
ourth of rn 


re oft fireworks. They 


America, 
Place, have a variety 0 assorted lots 


of fireworks ing in price from five dollars wu = 
five hundred do which _~ hay 
~ ly on order. also d ae yy a 


sorts; flags, lanterns, ballocsa, a will be glad 
> send an illustrated price list upon request. 


UNITED STATES A skein 


Tue United States Hotel at core a Sprin; 
stands at the head of all gathering in the 
United States. Here it is 3 liticlans suauitiy 
assemble from all parts o' country, sedate 
bankers with their wives and families, clergymen 0; 
all denominations, the most noted lawyers; in fact, 
all of the best people of the country consider it one 
of the gate pleasures of the year to passa few weeks 
at the States Hotel at Saratoga. The life 
there makes old people young, gives new stren; 
to the young, and in a thousand ways offers an ideal 
vacation existence. The United States remains 
under the able management of Tompkins, Gage & 
Perry, who know so well how to cater to the pleas- 
ure, comfort and happiness of the great public. 


PERSONALLY - CONDUCTED TOURS VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tuat the public have come to recognize the fact 
that the best and most convenient method of pleas- 
ure travel is to participate | ‘in the Pennsylvania 

ailroad Company’s per ed tours, is 
evidenced by their increased popularity. with each 
succeeding year and the number of inquiries in re- 
gard to them. 

Under this. system the lowest rates are obtained, 
both for transportation and hotel accommodation, 
and none but the best hotels are used. An expe- 
rienced tourist agent and chaperon ow each 
tour to look after the comfort of the passen; 

The following tours have been arran 

Season of 1896: 
To the north (including Watkins Glen, Niagara 
Falls, Thousand Islands, Montreal, ebec, Au 
Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and rge, Sara- 
toga, and a daylight ride down through the High- 
lands of the son), July 21st and August 18th. 
Rate, $100 for the round trip from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and wenagiee, covering all ex- 
penses of a two weeks’ tri 

To Yellowstone Park, coverin 'd a period of seven- 
teen days, on a 5 jal train of Pullman sleeping, 
compartment and observation cars and dining car, 
August 27th. Rate, $200 from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington. 

Two tours to Gettysbur; 
bee Richmond and 
the early Autumn.—Adv. 


THE RANGELEY REGION. 


By the Rangeley region we mean a section of the 
State of Maine almost directly north of Portland, in 
the center of which are the celebrated Rangeley 
chain of lakes, together with several thousand 

uare miles of forests north and east of the lakes. 
This Rangeley ion has been known to sportsmen 
and a few others for many eo it is of some- 
what recent date toot families e learned of its 
advantages as a summer resort and ; are taking ad- 
vantage of it. North ‘of my oe hye Mew ay which is 
on the most eastern of the Rangeley chain of lakes, 
=: is no other village until = anlien at the line of of 

the Canadian and P. Railway. All of this vicin- 
ity is the primeval forest, and has never been cut 
over, and pp little of it’ burned. It therefore re- 
tains all of the wild and attractive features of a gen- 
uine forest. Scattered throughout this great section 
are innumerable ponds and . largely filled with 
brook trout and land-locked salmon. There are a 
pe os number of hotels and camps comfortably kept 
furnished. The elevation is about 2,000 feet 
above tide-water. The drinkin ae comes from 
cold mountain springs, and all are combined 
to render this one of the most healt! ful and enjoya- 
ble summer outing places for people who are willing 
to rough it a little. The Boston and Maine Railway 
takes one from Boston to Portland, thence the Maine 
Central to Farmington, where connection is made 
with a two foot six narrow auge railway called the 
Sandy River —— to Phillips, where another 
narrow gauge the Phillips and Rangeley, 
takes one to the village of Range nr From Range- 
ley, to penetrate to the camps of the interior, buck- 
boards are used, and upon several of the lakes are 
small steamers. 


CARPETS. 
Great Clearing Sale. 


AT PRICES FAR BELOW VALUE. 
New Weave Ingrains. 


Mattings! Mattings! 
RU G with Borders made from odd pieces, 


in various sizes, suitable for cottages 
and country residences, 

AT REMNANT PRICES. 

(Bring size of rooms.) 


SUMMER FURNITURE. 
UPHOLSTERED IN FINE NINGPOO MAT- 
TING. 


g 





or the 


uray Caverns, Natural 
ashington will be run in 











3 and 5-piece Suits, Settees, Couches, Rockers, Chairs, 
Also a full line of RATTAN FURNITURE. 


COTTAGE CURTAINS 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
All at about 4% value. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE.,; 13TH AND 14TH 8STS., N.Y. 
MAYER & CO., 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK. 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 
arco PLAN. 








comfort and hospit 


as as you odie’ 


WILLIAM “TAYLOR & SON, 
PROPRIETORS. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Messrs. SHEPARD, Juve & Co., of Sixth Avenue 








(875) 


es 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Jst St., New York. 


5,000 


BICYCLES 


(Ladies’ and Men’s), 


23 





(Third Floor). 
There are so many so-called $100 bicycles on the market, 
and there has been such general dissatisfaction among buyers 
of these cheap wheels, that we have decided to sell an actual 
top grade bicycle for $44.00, and give the following guar- 
antee to each purchaser : 








weee 


‘H. O'NEILL & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 2iST STREET, NEW YORK. 


GUARANTEE. 


We guarantee all «« Gold Standard” Bicycles to be High Grade 
in every respect and free from imperfection in materials or work- 
manship. 

We further guarantee to replace free of charge at any time 
within one year from date any defective parts (tires excepted), 
all parts to be returned to us for examination before any claim 
is allowed. 

No. of Guarantee........... 








SEBS 


H. O’NEILL & CO. 
Ee a TTS 


In proof of our statement that this is actually a $100 
bicycle, we can only say that the manufacturers now have 
over twenty agencies in this city and Brooklyn, where that 
price is paid without deviation. Our contract for the delivery 
of 5,000 of these bicycles prevents our naming the makers, who, 
however, have a national reputation. If we might give their 
name we could sell every wheel we could buy for twice what 


we ask. 





This is a Correct Description of the Men’s Wheel. 





THE “GOLD STANDARD.” 





PeetieGass weve tb ocgetee cdg soces Three heights, 22% in., 24 in., and 26 in., of Mannesman seamless steel 
tubing, 1% inches in diameter. 

Tread... cc ccececescoscsescccccees 5% inches. 

BRNin cnc csdikiadecndvececes Barrel. 

Wheels... ..ccccccccescccccece 28 inch, spokes best swaged piano steel wire, nickel plated. 

Rims. ....c0ccccese Pacccerevcse Rock Elm, dovetailed, lock jointed and finely finished. 

Tizes..ccccccccccee Exwerssiekss Straus, Morgan & Wright, also a few Vims. 

Handle Bar..........+- agitate Adjustable, cork handles, German silver tips. 

CeameBee ohesictesdssvecviccess 6% inch round, spring steel. 

Chait... ccccccncccccccccscces Indianapolis, center block, hardened. 

Chain Adjustment..........++- A new device, perfectly safe and easily manipulated. 

Bearings......cceeecsecseesees Dust-proof, with felt washer, balls encased, cannot drop out. 

Enamelling.......+++s+eseseees The very best, will not crack, peel or blister. 

Sprocket........++ beeccccecccee Best drop forged steel. 

GOB. cccccccesccccccccccvcscces 60, 63, 66%, 68, and 72. 

Pedals....ccscccccsccccsscecece New and improved pattern 

Saddle. .ccccccccccossccecscsccce Sager saddles. 





A GOOD LAMP and BELL (Not the Good-for-Nothing Kind) 
ATTACHED to EACH WHEEL SOLD. 
(These wheels will be sold for cash only. We 
will not even ship them C.O. D. Neither will we 
deliver them free outside New York City. 
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Stock-taking Sale. 


Beginning this week, a thoroughly organized 
Sale, in every department, to decrease stock. 


Particularly good values and moderate prices 
in the Remnants, Short Lengths, and Odd- 
ments of Silks, Dress Goods, 
Fabrics. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 


New York. 





~ EDUCATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art 
. Thorough preparation for College. 
HITTEMORE, Prine pal, Montvale, Mass. 


for young ladies. 
and Langu 
MISS 


BOSTON UNIV ERSITY SCHOOL OF 
New Hall, paces Place, 


Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 
RuHopE IsLaNp, East Greenwich. — 


East Greenwich Academy. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. sn 8. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. . D, BLAKESLER, D. D. “ Prin. 


HOLLIDAY SBURG SEMINARY 


offers to parents, looking for an institution where their 
daughters may have good care and instruction, advan- 
tages wore of consideration. Regular and Special 
courses. College preparation, Music and Art. Address 
Mrs. R. 8. aITeHe ray YK, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


THE 


Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Prepares for the best. college and scientific schools. 
The next year will begin Sept. 16th, 1896. 
EDW ARD G. COY, Head Master. 


Mrs. LESLIE MORGAN'S 


Boarding and Day Scheel for Girls, 15 West 
86th Street, NEW YORK CITY. Thorough English 
from Kindergarten through College Preparatory. Miss 
Catherine Aiken's Method of Concentrated Attention in 
Mind Training a special feature; ‘also conversational 
French and German. Home and Chaperonage for 
special students. 


On Narragansett ih 


Ly ndon Hall School. 


ae Ladies. 48th year. College properetion. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

There are but few good musical i ti- 
tutions. The largest, best, and most suc- 
cessful in America is the 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 
Oratory and Languages 


at Boston, Mass. Comprehensive in en, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice, <n] 
famous for results. 

Carl Felten, Musical Director. Frank 
W. Hale, Gen. Mer. Send for Pr: -' *$. 








lin Theological Seminary. 62d yearo) 
oObertin, Th with Special adv suee in the Colle aoe 
and the Conserv ratory of M tusic. E. . BOSWORTE, ‘Sec. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 114th year begins September 16th, 1896. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to stadente of high Standing. For 
illustrated Catalogue addre 
HA RL LANP.AMEN, Principal Exeter, N.H. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 


PEEKSKILL, 
638d year. Send for RRS catalogue. 
Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


R OAN Oo K COLLEGE, 


SALEM, VA. 
Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large Library 
Working Laboratory. Beautiful, Seoleiiel snessateie 
location. Good morals. Very moderate e expenses. 
Catalogue, with views, free. Address THE PRESIDENT. 








Miss Mary E. Stevens’ College-Preparatory 
Boarding and Day School, 221 W. Chelton Ave., German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. Begins 28th year Sept. 30th, 
with Mrs. J. Frepreric Dripps, principal. Mfss Mary 
E. STEVENS, honorary principal. Fifteen pupils at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1896. Standard remains unchanged. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and — Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory symaee bowling 
Ak outdoor sports, careful ays ical a, Perfect 

arrangements. ty ome influences. Beauti- 
fully situated. 28 miles from Boston. Fall term of 62d 

a begins Sept. 10 "96. "For illustrated prospectus, ad- 


restIss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Yor sester, 
of Study in seoeponinel, Civil and Blectrical oo 

~ £.. nS 58-page Catalogue, owns —_ 
= — secu by graduates, 
+ Bth year, T. C. MENDENHALL, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 
What is Life Insurance ? 


[Seventu ARTICLE.) 

RESERVE (sometimes called ‘net 
present value’’ or simply ‘‘value’’), 
is that sum in hand which, together 
with future premiums to be received, 
and all improved at a given rate of in- 
terest, will suffice to meet all policy 
claimsas they mature. Suppose a com- 
pany to have $80,000,000 assets, of 
which $70,000,000 is charged in liabili- 
ties as reserve, and also to have $300,- 
000,000 of outstanding risks. It could 
not pay all those policies at once, but 
could not possibly be required to do so, 
the law of average shielding it from 
such a demand; but it could cease todo 
business, reducing office force accord- 
ingly, and with its $70,000,000 and 
future premiums, compounded at 4 per 
cent., it could meet the $300,000,000 as 
called for, until the last policy holder 
and the company expired. Any com- 
pany which, upon a fair-valuation, can- 
not make a financial showing that prom- 
ises this, is technically insolvent and so 
comes under ban of law; we say technic- 
ally, because a company thus marked 
mizht recover and because some have 
been ruthlessly destroyed by State au- 
thority. 

Reserve is also called reinsurance 
fund, because it is the sum in hand 


| which would theoretically suffice as con- 


sideration to induce another company 
to accept transfer of the entire block of 
outstanding insurance to itself, assets 
and liabilities going together, and thus 
enabling the issuing company to retire. 
The $10,000,000 in the case above sup- 
posed would be surplus, not differing 
in nature from surplus elsewhere. 

Why have any surplus? Why not 
leave so much as that to ‘‘fructify in 
the pockets of the members’’? Possibly 
it might not fructify there; but there 
should be no surplus if life insurance 
practice were reducible to perfect exact- 
ness. Every premium is made up of (1) 
the mortality charge, z.e., what it costs 
to carry the risk for the current year; 
(2) a contribution to reserve; (3) a 
‘‘loading’’ for expenses. The mortal- 
ity experienced is often, perhaps usually, 
below the table rate, ze., people die 
more slowly ‘than was expected, hence, 
live to pay more in; thus One source of 
gain. In some degree, the expense 
loading has not all been consumed; in 
some cases there may have been gains 
from lapses (by forfeiture of reserve), al- 
tho this has not been so extensive as is 
supposed; and interest realized has been 
at a higher rate than that assumed. 
The necessity of being fully safe ina 
matter of such vital importance as the 
interest rate must be evident, and the 
rate realized has been long tending to 
decline; it still is a little above the as- 
sumption, but it is plain that surplus 
cannot hereafter be created from ‘this 
margin as it used to be. 


‘« The magical power of compound in- 
terest’’ has sometimes been made a 
phrase to conjure with by those whose 
purpose would be served by inducing a 
misapprehension. The following skel- 
eton table of interest accumulation will 
give some notion of this magical power: 


AMOUNT OF ONE DOLLAR. 


End of 

years as 

Stated. 4% 434% 5% 
er ERG $1.2167 $1.2462 $1.2763 
ey ey ee 1.4802 1.5530 1.6289 
Sos s0 asses whe 1.8009 1.9353 2.0789 
BOK. Sve ccelces I.IQII 2.4117 2.6533 
ee eee | 2,6658 3-0054 3- 3864 
DRini suds. sytaes 3-2434 3-7453 4.3219 
— SS ae 3.9461 4.6673 5.5160 
ee 4.8010 5.8164 7.0400 
GS ovine seseccns SOGI2 7.2482 8.9850 
Srvieor- vse 761067 9.0326 11.4674 


AMOUNT OF ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 


" End of 


years. 4% 44% 5% 
eS ae $5.6330 $5.7169 $5.8019 
10; sereaee 12.4864 12/8412 13.2068 
| ery Py 20.8245 21.7193 22.6575 
B65 ices do 30.9692 32.7831 34-7193 
WGiscei che ds 43-3117 46.5706 50.1135 
STS 58. 3283 63.7524 69.7608 
63 dacche ees 76.5983 85. 1640 94.8363 
Ghose tcasa 98.8265 111.8467 126.8398 
REN Fr pe 125.8706 145.0982 167.6852 
Ce Pe 158.7738 186.5357 219.8154 


One of these tables shows what a sin- 
gle dollar can do in accumulation; the 
other shows how it grows when aided 
by afresh dollar annually. Of course 
the rate counts enormously in com- 
pound accumulation, yet not so much 
as the time of the process; the later 
years tell much more than the early ones, 
for the same reason that as the snow- 
bali children roll in cold climates grows 
big each additional roll of it makes it 
bigger and more rapidly bigger—the 
process is not merely accumulation; it 
is cumulative accumulation. 


- <A Text or Two. 


WE find inthe Baltimore Underwriter 
a ten-line item and an announcement of 
nearly a page in length, each of which 
suggests comment. The item states 
that Mr. Hinchcliff has introduced in 
the New Jersey Legislature a bill pro- 
viding that any insurance company 
‘that shall interpose any objection by 
adjusters, arbitration, or otherwise, to 
the payment in full, within thirty days, 
of the amount of a policy issued by said 
company on the property of the insured 
on which a total loss occurs 
shall be punished by a fine of not iéve 
than $500.’" The admission is contrary 
to the conventional notion of omnis- 
cience in press writers, yet we admit that 
we do not know when the New Jer- 
sey Legislature ceased to be in session, 
nor whether the item is not past date; 
but this is of no consequence; nor does 
it matter what became of Mr.. Hinch- 
cliff’s bill—it serves the purpose as an ex- 
ample. It appears that he is interested 
in Paterson breweries, and that the plant 
of the Hinchcliff Brewing Company late- 
ly had a fire, the loss by which was evi- 
dently not adjusted to his satisfaction. 
So he proposes another of the long line 
of valued-policy laws, to get even for 
himself and protect the people from 
rapacious corporations. 

Probably he does not see that he 
shows ignorance, action without think- 
ing, and ill-temper—but he does. It is 
the old notion: that insurance, instead 
of being a limited indemnity for a loss 
actually sustained, not for one contem- 
plated, is a wager. The company bets 
with a man so much that his property 
will not burn; the property is destroyed ; 
the man has paid his money; gentlemen 
always pay their debts of honor prompt- 
ly, let the company do the like; having 
lost the bet, it has nothing to do but to 
pay up, and if it raises objection it must 
be compelled. This is the argument. 

The reasoning is straight and good. 
The conclusion is as sound as the prem- 
ise, but the premise is incorrect—the 
company has of made any such wager, 
and no company knowingly and volun- 
tarily makes such a wager. 

For $50 cash, suppose, company A 
insures store and contents for citizen B 
to the limit of $10,000, and the prop- 
erty is reduced to ashes. A bet would 
call for the $10,000; an insurance poli- 
cy calls for indemnity up to $10,000o— 
that’s the difference. | Merchandise 
stocks fluctuate, the property may have 
been $20,000 when burned, or only 
$5,000; should there be no effort to 
honestly determine what the actual loss 
was? Or suppose the owner. started 
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the fire? Shall such a question, or the 
question whether any material condi- 
tions of the contract were violated, be 
ruled out? Mr. Hinchcliff would forbid 
interposing ‘‘any objection, by adjust- 
ers, arbitration, or otherwise.’’ Would 
he buy grain by the carload and be for- 
bidden to object to the quantity or 
quality of the article? Does he let 
himself be debarred from objecting that 
the terms of a contract he has made 
have not been complied with? Would 
he like to invest in the stock of an in- 
surance company which had been de- 
barred from defending itself in court ? 

Presumably, Mr. Hinchcliff and all 
the rest who introduce such bills are 
very honest men that would never con- 
sent to receive a penny not their due; 
but do they forget that there are rogues 
in the world? We happen to know a 
glove-maker (one: of the many in Glov- 
ersville) who is so much a Christian in 
business that we could consent to let 
him, if he would attempt it, write out a 
tariff law; but we would not turn that 
work over to those who clamor for it. 
Nor can you turn over insurance settle- 
ments to the claimants without setting 
open a door for knavery. The adjuster 
is not always just, nor always accurate, 
nor always agreeable; but his part can- 
not be omitted, and those to whom he 
is most obnoxious are the ones who 
need him most. The debts of those- 
who don’t pay have to be borne, in the 
long run, by those who do; and all 
these ‘‘force’’ bills against insurance 
inevitably work toward increasing the 
cost (because the losses) of insurance, 
and therefore must fall upon property 
in general. The rogue profits by them; 
the rest suffer. 

The long announcement referred to 
is a prospectus offering ‘‘an opportuni- 
ty for a safe and profitable investment.”’ 
It sets forth the admitted very great 
dearth of local facilities for getting suf- 
ficient insurance, shown by the annual 
sending out of at least $250,000 from Bal- 
timore as premiums which cannot be ex- 
pended athome. Prosperity has grown, 
and a number of large enterprises have 
been established, yet in the last few years 
capital in Baltimore in fire insurance 
has decidedly declined. The small city 
of Hartford alone, from Baltimore and 
other cities, is estimated to draw nearly 
$19,000,000 annually; and it is suggested 
that, altho this is not all remainder, as 
only seven companies receive it, well- 
managed insurance companies can be- 
come a great power for the material 
advancement of acommonwealth. The 
conclusion of this prospectus is an invi- 
tation to subscribe, in $10 shares with a 
$2 bonus additional required, to stock 
in a proposed $200,000 new company, 
which, it is confidently believed, will 
earn at least five per cent. the first year. 

It seems to us suggestive of the lack 
of real faith in the profitableness of 
insurance, on the part of the savings- 
owning public generally, that to organize 
a single $200,000 company requires such 
a prospectus. 

There is a moral, too, in the Under- 
writer's plaint that Maryland companies 
are hindered from carrying the premium- 
war elsewhere by a license of $300 
yearly laid by the State on outside 
companies; the point is that nearly all 
States, under retaliatory provisions, 
will put the same on Maryland compa- 
nies. There was a recent rumor that 
several Baltimore companies were trying 
to frame a combination under which 
to operate elsewhere; but they desisted 
when they remembered that they would 
be taxed $300 a year each in every State. 

It would be rather nice, speaking by 
human nature, to hit people, if other 
people could not hit too; but that spoils 
it. 
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‘MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, leads the way in furnishing life 
insurance upon the industrial plan. Under 
this plana policy can be secured, by paying 
5 cents per week and upwards, insuring all 
ages from 2 to 70, for policies ranging from 
$10 upwards, payable immediately after 
death. Write the company for its literature. 


A RAPID ADVANCE 


is a sign of great prosperity if secured by per- 
fectly safe and legitimate means. A Life Com- 
pany which maintains for many years the high- 
est interest rate and the lowest death rate, mak- 
ing only the most secure investments, while at 
the same time growing more rapidly in propor- 
tion than any other Company, ought to attract’ 
attention. Such is 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

, Philadelphia. 
- EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash Capital............sceceseceeeerecccesesecee $500, 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims. 1,800,466 64 
Surplus. over all Liabilities Sececanncccosocves eed 309,117 89 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1896, $2,409,584 53 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 























J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 


F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. ~ 





THE INDEPENDENT 


1851. 1896. 
Forty-Fifth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHOENIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1896. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,978,010 92 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 








DOPOD. 00 cccccvesccsccccccscccccccoepocesetes 706,192 09 
Loans and Collateral..............+0e++++00* 5,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 

OOTAPEEGF 0c ceccccccccscccscccsocsesesceoscce 858,950 29 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

III oo ovss va vice caus voessscentesenes 2,185,435 63 
Bank Stocks.........ccecscesseee 178,981 00 
Cash in Office.............esee000- 269 58 
Cash deposited in Banks 202,997 30 

App: $10,116,436 S81 


Market Value of Stocks and 

Bonds over cost............ 
Interest accrued and due.... 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 


ing Premiums............... 151,398 68 $339,101 31 


Gross Assets,Jan 1,1896, $10,455,538 12 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 
(Conn, and N. Y. standard). $9,487,291 00 
Claims by death outstand- 





Premiums paid in advance... 
Special Policy and Invest- 


ment Reserves.............- 827,550 00 $9,876,981 00 








Sarplus at 4 per cent........... $578,557 12 
1893. 1894. 1895. 
Policies issued........ 4,769 5,428 6,203 
Insurance written.... $8,835,062 $9,960,858 $11,237,658 
New Premiums re- 
QNNPOE.. .covcvcsescces 225,960 290,939 307,719 
Total Premiums re- 
COVE. .ccccccdeccces 1,027,092 1,198,561 1,330,804 
Policies in force...... 21,420 22,797 24,999 
Insurance in force 33,681,523 36,381,049 40,460,331 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than 835,000,000.00. 

JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A, WELCH, Actuary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE 8. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


MMIII 6 5.05 60s oes seccc ce dices3 $11,122,983 90 
__ 9,847,252 00 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... . $1,275, 731 “po 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, — 
C. W. ANDERSON, Cen. Agent. 




















THE 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY oO. 


NEW YORE. 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP, 
ea RATE a 


Lew a3 ATOR, 
Em melee cite urgiary Polici 
Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZATIo,, 


— 














THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company, 
No. 256 Broadway, New York, 


JANUARY 


ist, 1896. 





Total Admitted Assets-------+---eeseeeeeeseeeeees 


PPrrrrerrrerererrrrr reece 


-- $8,981,874 35 


Total liabilities, including- value of all Dividend Badonment Accumulations and sot 
standing Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York Insurance Depart- 


MENE, 4%... ccceccceccccccceccccsccceseeseres pevecces 


Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets----- 


eeeeeeeeere Core eee eeeereeereseseeeee 


reer Poorer eens eeeereereseeereseeee 


$7,947,665 08 








° be. OFFICERS: 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 
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CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 


Cash Capital.................00.060 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
ferce, etc.. - 4,191,020 12 





Net Surplus....................... 9,035,808 13 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
Gross Assets.................600565 7,216,828 25 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Builging, Chicago, Ill. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of Deceurber, 1895 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 

















ary, 1895, to Sist December, a - $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

SAMBATG , MB soc cciccccccccccccescesecesccesce 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums................++++++ $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, fa 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895.............-+++ $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same = 

saretvnctessccdessetsieses $1,218,407 55 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses. $603,415 82 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock, 

City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

cscs ccccecctmsccccsccescceecee 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... ‘ 896,481 88 
i oocic ctcccecieseccccecécscedscceee 202,518 33 

jae Rate le EPP te 374,500 it 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates: of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 189%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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Rich. 

THAT man is rich who has sufficient in 
come to meet his present needs and some- 
thing over. The proportion of his wealth 
depends upon the amount that is over the 
supply of his needs. To make this surplus 
as large as possible is the great amibition of 
many men, and yet is at all times a most 
uncertain quantity. The speculator has it 
The 
business man frequently does not know 
whether he has it or not, as the winding up 


to-day and may lose it to-morrow. 


of estates often furnishes startling surprises 
in this matter of reputed fortunes. 

With our present definition of a rich man, 
a man in active life, in trade or profession, 
may be rich while he is able to labor, but 
poor when he ceases to doso. He and his 
family may be rich while he is alive, but he 
may leave his family poor when he is gone. 

To provide a safeguard against both these 
conditions of need is, or should be, the 
effort of every man of wisdom. How best 
Let us 
Could a man be cer- 


todo so is the practical question. 
consider its answer. 
tain of life, certain of income, certain of ex- 
emption from the greater expenditure 
caused by incidents and accidents of life, 
the answer to the first contingency would 
be comparatively easy. The savings bank, 
with its slow but certain aggregating, would 
be the solution, provided the depositor is 
possessed of industry, economy and pru- 
dence, and systematically deposits his sur- 
plus earnings. 

The trouble is that ail these ifs and pro- 
visos are of the most uncertain character. 
Besides this, the second condition, the con- 
tingency of the death of. the provider, 
would, in the generality of cases, be most 
insufficiently provided for by the savings- 
bank deposits. 

Life Insurance provides for both condi- 
tions. A healthy young man, with fair 
prospects of extended life, and living within 
his income, may by economy and the sys- 
tematic payment of premiums carry two pol- 
icies, one to mature in a limited number of 
years, another (at less expense) for life, both 
payable in case of death at any time, thus 
fully securing the family, and at the same 
time affording a good hope of living ta-en- 
joy the results of the first policy himself. 

To live within one’s income and to invest 
the surplus, or a portion of it, in the two 
forms of insurance mentioned, is to secure 
present‘and tuture wealth for both the in- 
The Mutual Life of 
New York, whose agencies may be found in 


surer and insured. 


every city and town inthe United States, 
and indeed in almost every locality in the 
civilized world, affords every form of de- 
sirable insurance contract at a lower net 
cost to the policy holder than any other sim- 
ilar corporation. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895. ..........eeeereeeeeees $25,297,583 62 
LIABILITIES. ........-cceccsscecccccsceccecs 23,165,543 99 
$2,132,089 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment 
ANNUAL CaSH distributions are paid 


licies issued. 
upon all policies 
ont — as indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
Wm pe surance values to which the insured is 
entitle ed i by the Massachusetts Statute. 
phiets, rates and values for — age sent on appli- 
ileation to the Company's Office 
. STEVENS, FP resident. 


"a FRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Aast. Sec 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 
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Old and Youtg. 


The Dumb Prophet. 


BY S, P. M°L. GREENE. 


‘Take this message from your King, to 
his people. 
He that sheweth it completest, 
Shall have meed of me the sweetest. 
Heralds of the Prince on high, 
Tell it clearly, tho you die. 
None shall on this mission go 
Who hath faltering voice or low.” 


One whose heart within him burned, and 
whose lips 
As with fire were eloquent, 
Kissed his Master’s feet and went 
Till the pale and suffering host 
He confronted as a ghost; 
To his tongue no speech would come, 
He was stricken—stricken dumb! 


Forth he crept into the streets, white 
with anguish; 
But a lost child, piteously, 
Ran into his arms, and he 
Bore it to its home. And one 
By the world’s cold scorn undone, 
Stony, by the drear wayside, 
Looked upon his face, and cried. 


Lost, his message, evermore; but his feet 
forever hasted. 

Low he bent to every need 
That his toiling hands could feed; 
And the sick and dying bed 
Still his mute face comforted. 
Still, through every wo and loss, 
Dumb, he pointed to the Cross. 


Came the hour when, bowed and gray, 

the King called him. 

‘‘Lord,” his soul cried, ‘‘Thy great 
word 

None from my poor lips hath heard. 

I have failed. But, for Thy grace, 

Give these souls about me place. 

Let me wander hence‘unblest, 

So Thou take them to Thy rest.” 


Conquerors from every clime through the 
King’s gate hasted; 

Heroes famed from lands afar, 
Captains in His holy war, 
Souls triumphant, God-forgiven, 
Singing,—but the King of Heaven 
Saw, without, the prophet dumb, 
Weeping, and he called him, ‘‘ Come!” 


And there followed in a train, clutching 
at the poor mute’s dress; 

In. his arms was a wan child, 
And the great King looked and smiled. 
‘*Son,”’ he said, ‘‘ I bade thee show 
God’s great depth of love; and lo! 
Thou hast come with regal token; 
Thou supreme o’er all hast spoken!”’ 


Boston HIGHLANDS, Mass. 


A Funeral By The Sea. 


BY M. A. W. COLLINS, 


WE were on one side of the Island 
that brilliant autumn morning, the tiny 
chapel on the other. We must walk, 
for the horses had earned a Sunday’s 
rest. 

The young turkeys, rustling through 
the withered cornfield as we started, 
cried, ‘‘Don’t, don’t, don’t; please, 
please, please, don't!’’ all together, in 
that plaintive little way they have; but 
we were not to be deterred. 

On we plodded, the sea wind in our 
faces, the barren hillocks of the moor- 
land rolling back on either side from 
the sandy roads that seemed to be lead- 
ing us nowhere save into the infinite 
sapphire of sky and sea. 

Past rush-bordered lily ponds in the 
hollows we went; past fairy fields of 
Queen Anne’s lace; past the windmill 
on the hill; past the old burial-mound 
with its unkept graves and its unhewn, 
unlettered, lichen-covered headstones; 
past the gray-shimmering poplars that _ 
shield from the winter storms the bleak, 
whitewashed houses, the brilliant garden 
jungles, and the gnarled wind-bent or- 
chards of each Island home, gray-shim- 
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mering poplars that seem to teach; as 
they toss their arms in the rough wind, 
quivering meantime to the tip of each 
white-lined leaf, the eternal Christ- 
verity, that only through one’s own 
suffering can one shield others. 

Not a living thing along the way save 
the mud-turtle that rolled lazily off his 
log into the lily pond; the sheep that 
gave one look and fled; the huge cat- 
tle that stood their ground, calm in 
the knowledge of their great strength; 
the yellow and white setter that, left 
for the day sole occupant and defender 
of his master’s domain, magnified his 
office by standing on his hind legs be- 
hind the garden wall and barking at us 
honest wayfarers till we vanished from 
his gaze; one little caterpillar, humping 
himself anxiously and excitedly across 
the road, as tho, had he but known 
what a trackless, boundless Sahara it 
was, that sandy seaside road, he would 
have stayed forever under the shelter of 
the wayside weeds; these, and an old 
sea Captain, with a ruddy face and a 
beard like a blacking-bfush grown gray, 
who stops us to ask if we are ‘‘ goin’ to 
the fun’ral at two o’ clock over t’ the 
chapel,’’ and to explain that the reason 
he is wandering about in the godless 
comfort of his shirt sleeves on the 
Lord’s Day, is that he is ‘‘goin’ t’ the 
fun’ral’’ in the afternoon. We ask with 
suddenly hushed voices, for we had tor- 
gotten death and decay in the bright 
glory of the morning, ‘‘ Whose funeral?”’ 
And he answers us ‘‘Old Cap'n Stant; 
him that was prayed for in church last 
Sunday. He was a good old fellow, 
poor old Stant was. He got along the 
best he could. Left a widder, Stant 
did; widder an’ five child’en, one son 
an’ four darters, three thet’s merried 
an’ one t’aint. Hedn’t you better stop 
t’ the fun’ral; just step over to Cap’n 
Pratt’s in the noonin’. Tell him Cap'n 
Williams told yer to. He’ll give yer a 
bite an’ somethin’ to set on between- 
whiles.’’ 

We thank him and go on our way. 


The little bell in the chapel, that has — 


been calling to us over the fields in the 
fussiest, most clamoring way, as tho, 
unless it asserted diligently its own im- 
portance, it might happen to it some sad 
day to be mistaken for an overgrown 
dinner bell, stops suddenly. Evidently 
it isa kind-hearted bell with all its clam- 
oring, and feels it quite inconsiderate 
to hasten further those who are so evi¥ 
dently doing their best to shorten the 
distance between them and the sanctu- 
ary. Perhaps it knew, however, the 
brazen-hearted bell, that its stopping was 
the very thing that would hasten us 
most. 

We reached the chapel on the hill too 
late for the handshaking that always 
precedes the morning service; too late 
for the mirister’s fervid appeal for a 
melodeon. 

We drop into a seat by the door be- 
side a boy in his stocking feet, his toes 
fairly wiggling in the ecstasy of their 
release from his Sunday shoes. 

The minister is praying, as we bow 
our belated heads, that the Lord in his 
mercy will be with those who are sitting 
with their dead in the little house under 
the hill; and we know from our con- 
versation on the way, that they can be 
be none other than ‘‘Cap’n Stant’s 
widder,’’ and his four daughters, 
the ‘‘ three thet’s merried and the one 
t’aint.”’ 

The notices followed the prayer. 
There would be a religious service in 
the West Side Life Saving Station that 
afternoon at three o'clock, the pastor 
announced. But a practical sister in 
the pews, reminding him in a stage 
whisper that the dinner dishes would 
not be washed by three, he appointed 





the service for four, throwing in a warn- 
ing, as he did so, against making the 
Lord’s Day a day of feasting rather 
than of fasting and of prayer. 

There would be, moreover, on Mon- 
day evening, a prayer-meeting at bed- 
ridden sister Dunn’s. Some of the 
Christians in the church had been saying 
they wanted to do more for the Lord. 
Here was a good chance to begin. 

There would be—but it will be far easier 
to enumerate what there would not be 
in the way of services for the next few 
days than what there would. A fear 
laid hold upon us, as notice followed 
upon the heels of notice, lest here in 
this little church, removed from the 
cversight of the great Church universal, 
a system of evangelical ‘‘sweat labor ’”’ 
was being enforced, for how else the 
brown-handed saints were to accom- 
plish all their pastor expected of them 
and earn their bread at the same time, 
we could not imagine. The services 
were to culminate in a ‘‘ glorious time 
with the Lord’’ later on, when the 
boarders would all be gone and they 
would have time to attend to their souls. 
When, moreover, Brother So-and-so 
and Brother So-and-so had promised to 
come over from the mainland and ‘‘ take 
hold and help.”’ 

Instinctively we felt that he needed 
all the help he could get, this pastor-by- 
the-sea, in his impassioned efforts to 
kindle a flame of sacred fire in the 
hearts of his water-logged congregation. 

The sermon that followed corrobo- 
rated our impressions. The preacher 
was far from satisfied with the flock be- 
fore him; with the sinners he was not, 
as a matter of course; no more was he 
with the saints. The Lord and he had 
been the only ones present at some of 
the prayer-meetings the preceding week. 
They would go miles and miles in the 
roughest weather, these church mem- 
bers of his, to catch one cod, but it only 
needed a drop of rain to keep them at 
home on Sunday morning. Some of 
them, moreover, who might just as well 
have been at the Covenant meeting Sat- 
urday afternoon, were ‘‘ hangin’ around 
down at the harbor.’’ 

If they neglected such means of 
grace they would soon be like leaky ves- 
sels, from which God’s grace had oozed, 
leaving their souls all of awizzle. They 
did not want, as a church, to be merely 
an ‘‘I-love-you and you-love-me socie- 
ty,’’ that said tothe sinner: ‘‘ You come 
in and love us as we deserve, and we'll 
think about loving you in return.”’ 
They wanted to chase the sinner up hill 
and down dale, and compel him to come 
in. As for the city strangers, they who 
had exerted themselves so strenuously 
to be present, they dressed richly, to be 
‘sure, and ate delicately; but all the 
Same they were whited sepulchers from 
iwhich the stench arose revolting to 
imen’s nostrils. 

We looked to see the congregation 
quail under such denunciations; but 
they deported themselves as merrily as 
ducks in a thunder-storm. One brown 
old woman with a work-bent back 
talked audibly and cheerily through the 
service with another wrinkled, shrewd- 
faced, merry-eyed old body, who did 
enough hard work in the long week- 
days, we felt sure, to entitle her to 
social relaxation wherever she could get 
it—even under the beetling brows of 
Sinai. 

A middle-aged sister in the seat in 
front of us, whom we afterward discov- 
ered to bea certain ‘‘ Cousin Lyd, from 
Prov'dence,’’ drew her husband’s head 
down upon her shoulder and kept it 
there while she whispered confidences 
into his uppermost ear. 

_ The young men nudged each other at 
the remembrance of the good times 
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they had had ‘‘ hangin’ around down a 
the harbor,’’ while one of their num- 
ber, in the pew benind us, cracked and 
ate peanuts with unaffrighted relish. A 
small boy grinned from ear to ear at the 
mention of the ‘glorious time with 
the Lord,’’ that was to be expected later 
on. 

The benediction was hardly out of the 
preacher’s mouth before he came rush- 
ing down the aisle and grasped us 
‘‘whited sepulchers’’ by the hand with 
the utmost human cordiality. It was 
most reassuring to us to feel that it was 
only in his official capacity that he dis- 
approved of us so completely. 

He saluted the congregation also, 
right and left, saints and sinners alike, 
in the same genial, sympathetic man- 
ner. One big, burly sea captain, who, 
from his jolly, rollicking appearance, we 
strongly suspected was not to be enticed 
into the church’s dry dock for repairs 
to his soul every time he came into port, 
the preacher seemed especially gratified 


to see. ‘‘Yes,’’ the honest old tar re- 
sponded. He thought he’d come over 
to meetin’. He wouldn’t have so good 


a chance nowhere o’ seein’ all the folks 
together; an’ ennyhow he’d like to see 
the remains. Poor old Stant. He use’ 
to know ‘im. 

By the time we had heard the Cap'n, 
in his turn,greet ‘‘ Cousin Lyd’s husband 
from Prov’dence,’’ with the assurance 
that he was ‘‘ lookin’ a good deal more 
nateral’’ than he use ter, we found our- 
selves so in touch with minister and peo- 
ple that almost without conscious voli- 
tion on our part we ‘‘stepped across’’ 
to Captain Pratt’s for the ‘‘ noonin’.’’ 
That weather-beaten, white-haired saint 
was sitting in his shirt sleeves, bolt up- 
right on a horsehair sofa in the parlor, 
poring over the chapter from which the 
morning’s discourse had been taken. 
His face shone with Christian peace, 
and when we asked him for a drink of 
water his reply was as Christian as his 
countenance, ‘‘Sartin, sartin; ‘tis as 
free as salvation.’’ Old Mother Pratt 
pressed into the room. We use the 
word ‘‘pressed’’ advisedly; for her 
portly form needed careful engineering’ 
through the narrow doorway. Without 
money and without price we must “set 
right down’’ to a good, hot dinner— 
and such a dinner! Chicken, potatoes, 
corn, turnips, onions, gingerbread, 
doughnuts, pies, pickles, sweet bread 
and sweeter butter, cheese and water- 
melon, all to our hand on the groaning 
board, while, as we ate, back and forth 
over the sunny doorstep the hens wan- 
dered, peering in at the wide-open door 
as they passed. 

Long before the time appointed for 
the ‘‘fun’ral’’ the church was crowded. 
Long rows of shackly vehicles stood by 
the fence on either side, while along the 
sunny road from the house under the 
hill, to the slow tolling of the solemnized 
little bell, the hearse and the mourners 
were wending their way. 

We dropped again, asin the morning, 
into a seat by the door, this time right 
into the heart of a row of bronzed, blue- 
eyed young fellows, each with a less 
bronzed circle about his ears,- where 
those projecting members had sheltered 
him somewhat from sun and wind. 

Chairs of all descriptions were brought 
in and placed on the oilcloth in the va- 
cant space about the big base-burner, 
a tall counting-house stool being added 
to the collection asa final resource. 

The burly sea captain, who had come 
to see ‘‘the remains,’’ sat in a very in- 
sufficient chair next the base-burner,and, 
to stay his grief for his old comrade, ate 
huge pepperments, passing one over now 
and again to a sunny-faced, sunny-haired 
little child in the seat in front of him. 
Every late comer looked askance at the 
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counting-house stool and ‘passed it by. 
Finally, a tall, thin, old tar, with beard 
and hair of spun silver, in despair of a 
better resting place, scaled its‘ hights 
and sat down, twisting his long legs in 
and out among the rounds in embar- 
rassed discomfort as he did so. The 
younger men looked at him vacantly. 
They were sorry for him evidently; but 
they could have climbed to the end of 
a yardarm ina storm more easily than 
they could have compassed the curtesy 
of changing seats with him in the 
crowded assemblage. A vacant place 
by our side having been overlooked, 
we attracted his attention, and he sank 
into it with a satisfied grunt and a 
‘‘Wall! This zs better!’’ 

The mourners entered the church, 
but no Cap’n Stant entered with them. 
Him, either by reason ot the narrowness 
of the aisles or of some requirement of 
Island etiquet, they left all alone, in the 
rickety hearse that the bony, dispirited 
horse had drawn up on tothe knoll be- 
fore the door. Even the driver, who 
by virtue of his office, if nothing else, 
might have been expected to share the 
old man’s solitude, threw the reins over 
the dashboard and followed the mourn- 
ers intothe church. The old horse hung 
his heavy head, settling down in every 
joint, as tired old horses will. The sun 
shone hot on the bare, varnished top of 
the hearse. There seemed to us an infi- 
nite sadness in the poor old captain’s iso- 
lation, out there in the garish noonday, 
deprived, as he was, of the one privilege 
that we all look upon as our inalienable 
right, whatever else may be denied us, 
that of being present at our own 
funerals. 

The sea-wind even, that had never 
hesitated to buffet the old sailor in his 
lifetime, felt the pity of it and came and 
blew about him in gentle puffs as he lay 
there, as one who would say, ‘‘ Never 
mind, good old Cap’n Stant, they have 
all gone in and left you; but I will stay 
- out here and bear you company.”’ 

The sea, moreover, that had fought 
many a good bout with him and given 
him no quarter, while he was living, 
smiled up encouragingly at him now, 
from down by the Life Saving Station, 
as one who would also speak a word of 
comfort. ‘Never mind, good old 
Cap'n Stant, they will all go home and 
leave you to-night, but I will watch with 
you andtalktoyou. Not only to-night, 
but every night till God’s world ends. 
You and God and the storm-wind and 
I, we understand each other, old mate.’’ 

The preacher arose in his place to 
read, as he said, ‘‘some consolating 
words from the  Scripture’’ — the 
preacher of the morning, and yet not he 
—a gentler more Christ-like man. All 
the upbraiding of the morning was gone, 
all the righteous rancor. A little child 
had gone from his arms not long ago; 
his heart was still tender from its griev- 
ing. 

The grand, immortal words rang out 
through the open windows till they met 
the sounding of the sea. ‘‘‘I am the 
Resurrection and the Life. Man that is 
born of woman is of few days and full 
of trouble. And I saw a new heaven 
and a new earth. The old heaven and 
the old earth were passed away.’ ’”’ 

Then the sweet voices of two sisters 
in the church rose flute-like in the 
weird strains of the funeral hymn. 

The old sea captain by our side, he 
whom we had rescued from his perch on 
the stool, fumbled in his pocket, then, 
reaching over, laid something small and 
brown upon our lap: It was a fragrant 
clove. Meantime the voices of the sis- 
ters soared on, higher and higher, 


purer and purer, while, ever and anon, 
the resonant bass of the pastor plunged 
in and out of the heavenly strain—never 





shattering its melody—only seeming to 
save it, just in time, from dying of its 
own sweetness. 

It was like a pibroch, this funeral 
hymn, a Christianized pibroch, in its 
wailing and its lilting: 

“‘ While on Pisgah’s mount I’m standing, 

Looking toward the vernal shore, 
There, across, I see them banding, 


Just beside the golden landing, 
Precious ones who’ve gone before.”’ 


No more barren, rock-bound shores 
for poor old Cap’n Stant; no more 
rocky, wave-washed landings. Green 
meadows are his portion now, and a pier 
of shining gold. Long before the hymn 
dies away we have ceased to pity him, 
we that are within the church, we only 
envy him. If he is left out in the noon- 
day alone it is because he has entered 
in, where we have yet no place, into the 
glories that eye hath not seen, ear hath 
not heard. 

But the widow, under her long black 
veil, what are vernal shores and golden 
landings to her? She cannot see them 
for her tears. Her sobs break out and 
fillthe church. The preacher bows be- 
fore the Throne. He wrestles with God, 
as man with man. He will not be de- 
nied that which he seeks for this weak 
woman in her grief. ‘‘Come a /éttle 
nearer, Jesus,’’ he pleads; ‘‘ come a /#f- 
tle nearer, just a LITTLE nearer. Be 
more real to this woman than her 
grief.”’ 

And then, when the prayer is ended 
and the sobs not yet stilled, the preacher 
leans far over the pulpit and pleads with 
the mourner as tho he were alone with 
her in the chamber of death. ‘‘ My 
dear sister! my dear sister! The Lord 
will be thine husband, kinder to thee 
than ever yet man was kind to woman. 
Lean hard on him my sister—lean hard!’ 

‘« My dear friends! What are we go- 
ing to do with the promise that all things 
shall work together for good to them 
that love God, unless we believe it 
now? What ska//I do to comfort you 
if you will not let me pour upon 
your hearts the Balm of Gilead from 
the medicine chest of the Lord? Your 
hold on this earth may be lighter after 
this sorrow, but’’ (with a most winning 
smile) ‘‘ ¢#at’s no matter. We’reall Shy- 
locks wanting our pound of happiness, 
but God won’t give it to us, not even 
when it’s love for ourdearones. You'll 
love earth less, but you'll love Heaven 
more.”’ 

‘Twas thus the preacher pled on 
till the widow’s sob grew fainter, and 
then died away into silence. 

The closing hymn was sung. With 
lingering, farewell looks at the sad equi- 
page before the door, the congregation 
passed, in silence, down the sunny roads. 

Two old sea captains joined us with 
offers of their guidance along a path 
‘cross lots’’ that would be shorter and 
pleasanter than the sandy road. 

By way of making conversation suited 
to the sad scene we had left, one old 
captain told us that he had a pious 
father and a brother and a sister up in 
Heaven, and they’d told him to come 
along after ’em, an’ he was a-tryin’. 

As, however, the things of this world 
began to force themselves again upon 
his notice, he told us he hadn't meant 
to wear these old boots to church again, 
but when he got out the cowhides he'd 
bought ‘‘down t’the Harbor the night 
afore’’ they was a number too small and 
he ‘‘couldn’t stan’ ‘em nohow.”’ We 
told him we knew what it was to cling 
to old shoes till they fell asunder; and 
with these mutual confidences the flood- 
gates of conversation were opened and 
comfortable relations for the homeward 
walk established. 

They helped us over the stiles and the 
bars and the stone walls that made our 
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homeward course as exciting, almost, as 
a hurdle-race, these curteous old cap- 
tains, the one hoisting us up, the other 
pulling us down. They wore their 
coats for politeness’ sake till nature 
couldn’t stand it longer, then begged 
our toleration of their shirt sleeves. 
They showed us where the fragrant 
spearmint grew, picking great bunches 
of it for our delectation. 

Upon our heartfelt inquiry as to the 
worldly circumstances of the ‘‘ widder 
Stant,’’ they told us she hadn’t no 
property whatsomever. Come pretty 
hard on her now she'd got ter go ‘‘ afoot 
an’ alone.’’ She was pretty consid’able 
smart of a woman, tho. They guessed 
she’d get along. “She'd got ason an’ a 
daughter left to home, anyway. They 
didn’t know, tho, but what Elviry was 
a-courtin’. ‘Was Elviry courtin’?’’ 
one asked of the other, and the other 
replied that he didn’t know. Lem was 
waitin’ on her las’ winter, but whether 
he kep’ it upor not he didn’t know. He 
thought consid’able likely he did. 

We asked whether the ‘‘Cap’n’”’ had 
not been an able-bodied man, that he 
had not laid up something against the 
present contingency. They grinned 
most kindly, lenient grins. Stant had 
been able-bodied enough, but somehow 
he’d never seemed to get the knack o’ 
things till bout five years ago. Then 
somehow he seemed to sorter take a 
start an’ ketch on to things. They 
thought mebbe he’d done fust-rate if 
he’d lived right along. It struck us, 
also, as the very hardest sort of a dis- 
pensation that he should have been 
called hence in the first flush of his 

‘¢ketchin’ on”’ to the art of living. 

Such is the rebound of poor human 
nature from the spiritual, that we were 
not halfway home before we had dropped 
poor ‘‘Cap’n Stant’’ and the ‘‘ widder 
Stant’’ entirely from our conversation; 
and the two old captains were gossiping 
cheerily of anything and everything 
along the way. 

The big house on the hill, with the 
fady green shutters all closed, and the 
chimneys falling, and the whitewash 
crumbling from the sides, and the shel- 
tering poplars growing leafless with age, 
that was where a rich old man had lived 
who married a young wife, an’ he went 
crazy, an’ she took care of him there 
alone. "Twas an awful job, they 
guessed; but he was dead now, and he'd 
left her a sight of money, as much as 
five thousand dollars, they guessed, and 
she was cavortin’ aroun’ somewhere, 
now, on the mainland, a-enjoyin’ of 
herself. 

That windmill was what ground all 
the Island corn. Leastway she (that is 
the windmill) cou/d grind it all if she 
was put to’t; but she didn’t have to 
now, there was such a sight of it 
brought over on the boats from the 
mainland. 

The long beach over there, toward 
the sunset, was the one where the big- 
ger part of the wrecks came in. There 
were seven come in there once, one 
right after the other, all in a night an’ a 
day. ‘Twas an awful storm, that one 
that drove ‘em in. There was a big 
ship, too, wrecked there years an’ years 
ago, an’ as she drifted in she was all 
ablaze. Folk said that now whenever 
there was a big storm comin’ you could 
see her, burnin’ still, down there on the 
beach. 

That building over there was the Life 
Saving Station. There was only one 
wreck ever came in that they couldn't 
manage. There was such an awful 
wind blowing that the cap’n’ at the 
Station couldn’t shoot the life-line no- 
how. He had to ram in such a charge 
of powder that it burnt the line off every 
time. He kep’ at it, tho, till there 
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warn't nothin’ left. to shoot over. 
There was five bodies come ashore—one 
was a woman; an’ a lot o’ child’en’s 
playthings was washed ashore with ‘em. 
First off they thought there must ‘a’ been 
young ones on board, but there warn’t. 
The cap’n’ o’ the ship an’ his wife was 
just takin’ a lot o’ stuff home to their 


. fam’ly. They didn’t know what did be- 


come o’ the child’en. They supposed 
they was took care of somehow. 

That big white house in the meadow 
with the barns bursting with plenty was 
old Parson Whitman’s. He used to 
preach over to the chapel; but he got 
rich an’ sorter drawed off from the 
church an’ now he was dead, an’ Mis’ 
Whitman was livin’ there alone. Turri- 
ble nervous old critter she was, too. 

When we struck into the main road 
again, the old captains bade us adieu. 
We were on familiar ground again. 

At least we are at home after the long 
day's experience, at home in a cultured, 
complicated world so different from that 
of simple ‘‘Cap’n’ Stant,’’ whose 
whole living and dying might be com- 
pressed into the epitaph of another Is- 
land captain. 

‘* He stopped catchin’ cod 
An’ went to his God ""— 
that it almost seems tous we must have 
fallen asleep on the cliffs after break- 
fast, and have dreamed of his death and 
burial. 

It is only at midnight whea we throw 
the shutters open for a good-night look 
at the sleéping world, that the spell of 
this Island sorrow again lays hold 
upon us. * Poor old ‘‘Cap’n Stant,”’ 
sleeping for the first time in his lonely 
grave on the moorland by the sea! 
Poor ‘‘ Elviry and the widder ’’ waking 
in the darkened cottage under the hill ! 
If it were not for the ‘‘ vernal shores 
and the golden landings’’—who that 
goes or who that stays could brave life’s 
ending ? 


New Haven, Conn. 


The Song of the Rose. 


BY M. ELOISE TALBOT, 

THE birds and butterflies played to- 
gether. ’ 
T’was summer, and morning, and sunny 

weather. 


The forest sparkled and grew apace, 

The fields put on their fairest face; 

And down in a garden a little wild rose 

Laughed, ‘‘ I am the sweetest flower that 
grows.”’ 


Full hot at noon did the sunbeams glow; 
The garden burst into splendid show 
Of lilies stately and poppies bold, 
Of hollyhock and of marigold; 
- But, swinging gayly, the little wild rose 
Said, ‘‘I am the sweetest flower that 
blows.”’ 


The parting day had fired the west; 
There strayed to the garden on aimless 


quest 

A baby, with hair that had caught the 
sun, 

And a laugh like brooks that at morning 
run. 

Then the wild rose crimsoned and hung 
its head, 


For ‘‘ She is sweeter than I,”’ it said. 
Hype PARK, Mass. 


Jan de Lapper (John the Cob- 
bler). 


A DUTCH HERO. 
BY ANNIE C. KUIPER. 

I AM proud of my nationality. Hol- 
land is but a small country, and it is no 
use denying that I could wish it to be 
larger—no use denying that a small 
country has drawbacks éecause of its 
smallness; but I am proud of our little 
Fatherland, nevertheless, and proud of 
the pure Dutch blood which ‘flows 
through my veins,’’ as the Dutch na- 
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Old and Young. 


The Dumb Prophet. 


BY S. P. MCL. GREENE. 


‘Take this message from your King, to 
his people. 
He that sheweth it completest, 
Shall have meed of me the sweetest. 
Heralds of the Prince on high, 
Tell it clearly, tho you die. 
None shall on this mission go 
Who hath faltering voice or low.”’ 


One whose heart within him burned, and 
whose lips 
As with fire were eloquent, 
Kissed his Master’s feet and went 
Till the pale and suffering host 
He confronted as a ghost; 
To his tongue no speech would come, 
He was stricken—stricken dumb! 


Forth he crept into the streets, white 
with anguish; 
But a lost child, piteously, 
Ran into his arms, and he 
Bore it to its home. And one 
By the world’s cold scorn undone, 
Stony, by the drear wayside, 
Looked upon his face, and cried. 


Lost, his message, evermore; but his feet 
forever hasted. 

Low he bent to every need 
That his toiling hands could feed; 
And the sick and dying bed 
Still his mute face comforted. 
Still, through every wo and loss, 
Dumb, he pointed to the Cross. 


Came the hour when, bowed and gray, 

the King called him. 

‘‘Lord,” his soul cried, ‘‘Thy great 
word 

None from my poor lips hath heard. 

I have failed. But, for Thy grace, 

Give these souls about me place. 

Let me wander hence ‘unblest, 

So Thou take them to Thy rest.” 


Conquerors from every clime through the 
King’s gate hasted; 

Heroes famed from lands afar, 
Captains in His holy war, 
Souls triumphant, God-forgiven, 
Singing,—but the King of Heaven 
Saw, without, the prophet dumb, 
Weeping, and he called him, ‘‘ Come!’’ 


And there followed in a train, clutching 
at the poor mute’s dress; 

In. his arms was a wan child, 
And the great King looked and smiled. 
‘*Son,”’ he said, ‘‘ I bade thee show 
God’s great depth of love; and lo! 
Thou hast come with regal token; 
Thou supreme o’er all hast spoken!”’ 


Boston HIGHLANDS, Mass. 


A Funeral By The Sea. 


BY M. A. W. COLLINS. 


WE were on one side of the Island 
that brilliant autumn morning, the tiny 
chapel on the other. We must walk, 
for the horses had earned a Sunday’s 
rest. 

The young turkeys, rustling through 
the withered cornfield as we started, 
cried, ‘‘Don’t, don’t, don’t; please, 
please, please, don’t!’’ all together, in 
that plaintive little way they have; but 
we were not to be deterred. 

On we plodded, the sea wind in our 
faces, the barren hillocks of the moor- 
land rolling back on either side from 
the sandy roads that seemed to be lead- 
ing us nowhere save into the infinite 
sapphire of sky and sea, 

Past rush-bordered lily ponds in the 
hollows we went; past fairy fields of 
Queen Anne’s lace; past the windmill 
on the hill; past the old burial-mound 
with its unkept graves and its unhewn, 
unlettered, lichen-covered headstones; 
past the gray-shimmering poplars that 
shield from the winter storms the bleak, 
whitewashed houses, the brilliant garden 
jungles, and the gnarled wind-bent or- 
chards of each Island home, gray-shim- 
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mering poplars that seem to teach; as 
they toss their arms in the rough wind, 
quivering meantime to the tip of each 
white-lined leaf, the eternal Christ- 
verity, that only through one’s own 
suffering can one shield others. 

Not a living thing along the way save 
the mud-turtle that rolled lazily off his 
log into the lily pond; the sheep that 
gave one look and fled; the huge cat- 
tle that stood their ground, calm in 
the knowledge of their great strength; 
the yellow and white setter that, left 
for the day sole occupant and defender 
of his master’s domain, magnified his 
office by standing on his hind legs be- 
hind the garden wall and barking at us 
honest wayfarers till we vanished from 
his gaze; one little caterpillar, humping 
himself anxiously and excitedly across 
the road, as tho, had he but known 
what a trackless, boundless Sahara it 
was, that sandy seaside road, he would 
have stayed forever under the shelter of 
the wayside weeds; these, and an old 
sea captain, with a ruddy face and a 
beard like a blacking-bfush grown gray, 
who stops us to ask if we are ‘‘ goin’ to 
the fun’ral at two o’ clock over t’ the 
chapel,’’ and to explain that the reason 
he is wandering about in the godless 
comfort of his shirt sleeves on the 
Lord’s Day, is that he is ‘‘goin’ t’ the 
fun’ral’’ in the afternoon. We ask with 
suddenly hushed voices, for we had tor- 
gotten death and decay in the bright 
glory of the morning, ‘‘ Whose funeral?’’ 
And he answers us ‘‘Old Cap'n Stant; 
him that was prayed for in church last 
Sunday. He was a good old fellow, 
poor old Stant was. He got along the 
best he could. Left a widder, Stant 
did; widder an’ five child’en, one son 
an’ four darters, three thet’s merried 
an’ one t’aint. Hedn’t you better stop 
t' the fun’ral; just step over to Cap’n 
Pratt’s in the noonin’. Tell him Cap’n 
Williams told yer to. He'll give yer a 
bite an’ somethin’ to set on between- 
whiles.”’ 

We thank him and go on our way. 


The little bell in the chapel, that has — 


been calling to us over the fields in the 
fussiest, most clamoring way, as tho, 
unless it asserted diligently its own im- 
portance, it might happen to it some sad 
day to be mistaken for an overgrown 
dinner bell, stops suddenly. Evidently 
it ‘is a kind-hearted bell with all its clam- 
oring, and feels it quite inconsiderate 
to hasten further those who are so evi« 
dently doing their best to shorten the 
distance between them and the sanctu- 
ary. Perhaps it knew, however, the 
brazen-hearted bell, that its stopping was 
the very thing that would hasten us 
most. 

We reached the chapel on the hill too 
late for the handshaking that ‘always 
precedes the morning service; too late 
for the mimister’s fervid appeal for a 
melodeon. 

We drop into a seat by the door be- 
side a boy in his stocking feet, his toes 
fairly wiggling in the ecstasy of their 
release from his Sunday shoes. 

The minister is praying, as we bow 
our belated heads, that the Lord in his 
mercy will be with those who are sitting 
with their dead in the little house under 
the hill; and we know from our con- 
versation on the way, that they can be 
be none other than ‘‘Cap’n Stant’s 
widder,"’ and his four daughters, 
the ‘three thet’s merried and the one 
t’aint.”’ 

The notices followed the prayer. 
There would be a religious service in 
the West Side Life Saving Station that 
afternoon at three o'clock, the pastor 
announced. But a practical sister in 
the pews, reminding him in a stage 
whisper that the dinner dishes would 
not be washed by three, he appointed 


the service for four, throwing in a warn- 
ing, as he did so, against making the 
Lord’s Day a day of feasting rather 
than of fasting and of prayer. 

There would be, moreover, on Mon- 
day evening, a prayer-meeting at bed- 
ridden sister Dunn’s. Some of the 
Christians in the church had been saying 
they wanted to do more for the Lord. 
Here was a good chance to begin. 

There would be—but it will be far easier 
to enumerate what there would not be 
in the way of services for the next few 
days than what there would. A fear 
laid hold upon us, as notice followed 
upon the heels of notice, lest here in 
this little church, removed from the 
oversight of the great Church universal, 
a system of evangelical ‘‘sweat labor ’’ 
was being enforced, for how else the 
brown-handed saints were to accom- 
plish all their pastor expected of them 
and earn their bread at the same time, 
we could not imagine. The services 
were to culminate in a ‘‘ glorious time 
with the Lord’’ later on, when the 
boarders would all be gone and they 
would have time to attend to their souls. 
When, moreover, Brother So-and-so 
and Brother So-and-so had promised to 
come over from the mainland and ‘‘ take 
hold and help.’’ 

Instinctively we felt that he needed 
all the help he could get, this pastor-by- 
the-sea, in his impassioned efforts to 
kindle a flame of sacred fire in the 
hearts of his water-logged congregation. 

The sermon that followed corrobo- 
rated our impressions. The preacher 
was far from satisfied with the flock be- 
fore him; with the sinners he was not, 
as a matter of course; no more was he 
with the saints. The Lord and he had 
been the only ones present at some of 
the prayer-meetings the preceding week. 
They would go miles and miles in the 
roughest weather, these church mem- 
bers of his, to catch one cod, but it only 
needed a drop of rain to keep them at 
home on Sunday morning. Some of 
them, moreover, who might just as well 
have been at the Covenant meeting Sat- 
urday afternoon, were ‘‘ hangin’ around 
down at the harbor.”’ 

If they neglected such means of 
grace they would soon be like leaky ves- 
sels, from which God’s grace had oozed, 
leaving their souls all of awizzle. They 
did not want, as a church, to be merely 
an ‘‘I-love-you and you-love-me socie- 
ty,’’ that said tothe sinner: ‘‘ You come 

in and love us as we deserve, and we'll 
think about loving you in return.”’ 
They wanted to chase the sinner up hill 
and down dale, and compel him to come 
in. As for the city strangers, they who 
had exerted themselves so strenuously 
to be present, they dressed richly; to be 
‘sure, and ate delicately; but all the 
Same they were whited sepulchers from 
which the stench arose revolting to 


men’s nostrils. 


i We looked to see the congregation 
; quail under such denunciations; but 


| they deported themselves as merrily as 
iducks in a thunder-storm. One brown 
jold woman with a work-bent back 
‘talked audibly and cheerily through the 
service with another wrinkled, shrewd- 
faced, merry-eyed old body, who did 
enough hard work in the long week- 
days, we felt sure, to entitle her to 
social relaxation wherever she could get 
it—even under the beetling brows of 
Sinai. 

A middle-aged sister in the seat in 
front of us, whom we afterward discov- 
ered to bea certain ‘‘ Cousin Lyd, from 
Prov'dence,’’ drew inner husband’s head 
down upon her shoulder and kept it 
there while she whispered confidences 

into his uppermost ear. 
_ The young men nudged each other at 
the remembrance of the good times 
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they had had ‘‘ hangin’ around down a 

the harbor,’’ while one of their num- 
ber, in the pew behind us, cracked and 
ate peanuts with unaffrighted relish. A 
small boy grinned from ear to ear at the 
mention of the ‘glorious time with 
the Lord,’’ that was to be expected later 
on. . 

The benediction was hardly out of the 
preacher's mouth before he came rush- 
ing down the aisle and grasped us 
‘‘whited sepulchers’’ by the hand with 
the utmost human cordiality. It was 
most reassuring to us to feel that it was 
only in his official capacity that he dis- 
approved of us so completely. 

He saluted the congregation also, 
right and left, saints and sinners alike, 
in the same genial, sympathetic man- 
ner. One big, burly sea captain, who, 
from his jolly, rollicking appearance, we 
strongly suspected was not to be enticed 
into the church’s dry dock for repairs 
to his soul every time he came into port, 
the preacher seemed especially gratified 
to see. ‘‘Yes,’’ the honest old tar re- 
sponded. He thought he’d come over 
to meetin’. He wouldn’t have so good 
a chance nowhere o’ seein’ all the folks 
together; an’ ennyhow he’d like to see 
the remains. Poor old Stant. He use’ 
to know 'im. 

By the time we had heard the Cap'n, 
in his turn,greet ‘‘ Cousin Lyd’s husband 
from Prov’dence,’’ with the assurance 
that he was ‘‘ lookin’ a good deal more 
nateral’’ than he use ter, we found our- 
selves so in touch with minister and peo- 
ple that almost without conscious voli- 
tion on our part we ‘‘stepped across ”’ 
to Captain Pratt’s for the ‘‘ noonin’.”’ 
That weather-beaten, white-haired saint 
was sitting in his shirt sleeves, bolt up- 
right on a horsehair sofa in the parlor, 
poring over the chapter from ‘which the 

morning’s discourse had been taken. 
His face shone with Christian peace, 
and when we asked him for a drink of 
water his reply was as Christian as his 
countenance, ‘‘Sartin, sartin; ‘tis as 
free as salvation.’’ Old Mother Pratt 
pressed into the room. We use the 
word ‘‘pressed’’ advisedly; for her 
portly form needed careful engineering’ 
through the narrowdoorway. Without 
money and without price we must ‘set 
right down’’ to a good, hot dinner— 
and such a dinner! Chicken, potatoes, 
corn, turnips, onions, gingerbread, 
doughnuts, pies, pickles, sweet bread 
and sweeter butter, cheese and water- 
melon, all to our hand on the groaning 
board, while, as we ate, back and forth 
over the sunny doorstep the hens wan- 
dered, peering in at the wide-open door 
as they passed. 

Long before the time appointed for 
the ‘‘fun’ral’’ the church was crowded. 
Long rows of shackly vehicles stood by 
the fence on either side, while along the 
sunny road from the house under the 
hill, to the slow tolling of the solemnized 
little bell, the hearse and the mourners 
were wending their way. 

We dropped again, asin the morning, 
into a seat by the door, this time right 
into the heart of arow of bronzed, blue- 
eyed young fellows, each with a less 
bronzed circle about his ears,- where 
those projecting members had sheltered 
him somewhat from sun and wind. 

Chairs of all descriptions were brought 
in and placed on the oilcloth in the va- 
cant space about the big base-burner, 
a tall counting-house stool being added 
to the collection asa final resource. 

The burly sea captain, who had come 
to see ‘‘the remains,’’ sat in a very in- 
sufficient chair next the base-burner,and, 
to stay his grief for his old comrade, ate 
huge pepperments, passing one over now 
and again to a sunny-faced, sunny-haired 
little child in the seat in front of him. 
Every late comer looked askance at the 
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counting-house stool and ‘passed it by. 
Finally, a tall, thin, old tar, with beard 
and hair of spun silver, in despair of a 
better resting place, scaled its‘ hights 
and sat down, twisting his long legs in 
and out among the rounds in embar- 
rassed discomfort as he did so. The 
younger men looked at him vacantly. 
They were sorry for him evidently; but 
they could have climbed to the end of 
a yardarm ina storm more easily than 
they could have compassed the curtesy 
of changing seats with him in the 
crowded assemblage. A vacant place 
by our side having been overlooked, 
we attracted his attention, and he sank 
into it with a satisfied grunt and a 
‘*Wall! This zs better!’ 

The mourners entered the church, 
but no Cap’n Stant entered with them. 
Him, either by reason ot the narrowness 
of the aisles or of some requirement of 
Island etiquet, they left all alone, in the 
rickety hearse that the bony, dispirited 
horse had drawn up on tothe knoll be- 
fore the door. Even the driver, who 
by virtue of his office, if nothing else, 
might have been expected to share the 
old man’s solitude, threw the reins over 
the dashboard and followed the mourn- 
ers intothe church. The old horse hung 
his heavy head, settling down in every 
; joint, as tired old horses will. The sun 
shone hot on the bare, varnished top of 
the hearse. There seemed to us an infi- 
nite sadness in the poor old captain's iso- 
lation, out there in the garish noonday, 
deprived, as he was, of the one privilege 
that we all look upon as our inalienable 
right, whatever else may be denied us, 
that of being present at our own 
funerals. 

The sea-wind even, that had never 
hesitated to buffet the old sailor in his 
lifetime, felt the pity of it and came and 
blew about him in gentle puffs as he lay 
there, as one who would say, ‘‘ Never 
mind, good old Cap’n Stant, they have 
all gone in and left you; but I will stay 


- out here and bear you company.”’ 


The sea, moreover, that had fought 
many a good bout with him and given 
him no quarter, while he was living, 
smiled up encouragingly at him now, 
from down by the Life Saving Station, 
as one who would also speak a word of 
comfort. ‘‘Never mind, good old 
Cap'n Stant, they will all go home and 
leave you to-night, but I will watch with 
you andtalktoyou. Not only to-night, 
but every night till God’s world ends. 
You and God and the storm-wind and 
I, we understand each other, old mate.’’ 

The preacher arose in his place to 
read, as he said, ‘‘some consolating 
words from the Scripture’’ — the 
preacher of the morning, and yet not he 
—a gentler more Christ-like man. All 
the upbraiding of the morning was gone, 
all the righteous rancor. A little child 
had gone from his arms not long ago; 
his heart was still tender from its griev- 
ing. 

The grand, immortal words rang out 
through the open windows till they met 
the sounding of the sea. ‘‘‘I am the 
Resurrection andthe Life. Man that is 
born of woman is of few days and full 
of trouble. And I saw a new heaven 
and a new earth. The old heaven and 
the old earth were passed away.’ ’”’ 

Then the sweet voices of two sisters 
in the church rose flute-like in the 
weird strains of the funeral hymn. 

The old sea captain by our side, he 
whom we had rescued from his perch on 
the stool, fumbled in his pocket, then, 
reaching over, laid something small and 
brown upon our lap. ° It was a fragrant 
clove. Meantime the voices of the sis- 


ters soared on, higher and higher, 
purer and purer, while, ever and anon, 
the resonant bass of the pastor plunged 
in and out of the heavenly strain—never 


shattering its melody—only seeming to 
save it, just in time, from dying of its 
Own sweetness. 

It was like a pibroch, this funeral 
hymn, a Christianized pibroch, in its 
wailing and its lilting: 

“* While on Pisgah’s mount I’m standing, 

Looking toward the vernal shore, 
There, across, I see them banding, 
Just beside the golden landing, 

Precious ones who've gone before.”’ 


No more barren, rock-bound shores 
for poor old Cap’n Stant; no more 
rocky, wave-washed landings. Green 
meadows are his portion now, and a pier 
of shining gold. Long before the hymn 
dies away we have ceased to pity him, 
we that are within the church, we only 
envy him. If he is left out in the noon- 
day alone it is because he has entered 
in, where we have yet no place, into the 
glories that eye hath not seen, ear hath 
not heard. 

But the widow, under her long black 
veil, what are vernal shores and golden 
landings to her? She cannot see them 
for her tears. Her sobs break out and 
fill the church. The preacher bows be- 
fore the Throne. He wrestles with God, 
as man with man. He will not be de- 
nied that which he seeks for this weak 
woman in her grief. ‘‘Come a /#ttle 
nearer, Jesus,’’ he pleads; ‘‘ come a /éf- 
tle nearer, just a LITTLE nearer. Be 
more real to this woman than her 
grief.’’ 

And then, when the prayer is ended 
and the sobs not yet stilled, the preacher 
leans far over the pulpit and pleads with 
the mourner as tho he were alone with 
her in the chamber of death. ‘‘ My 
dear sister! my dear sister! The Lord 
will be thine husband, kinder to thee 
than ever yet man was kind to woman. 
Lean hard on him my sister—lean hard!"’ 

‘* My dear friends! What are we go- 
ing to do with the promise that all things 
shall work together for good to them 
that love God, unless we believe it 
now? What sha//I do to comfort you 
if you will not let me pour upon 
your hearts the Balm of Gilead from 
the medicine chest of the Lord? Your 
hold on this earth may be lighter after 
this sorrow, but’’ (with a most winning 
smile) ‘‘ ¢#at’s no matter. We’reall Shy- 
locks wantinz our pound of happiness, 
but God won't give it to us, not even 
when it’s love for ourdearones. You'll 
love earth less, but you'll love Heaven 
more.”’ 

‘Twas thus the preacher pled on 
till the widow’s sob grew fainter, and 
then died away into silence. 

The closing hymn was sung. With 
lingering, farewell looks at the sad equi- 
page before the door, the congregation 
passed, in silence, down the sunny roads. 

Two old sea captains joined us with 
offers of their guidance along a path 
‘cross lots’’ that would be shorter and 
pleasanter than the sandy road. 

By way of making conversation suited 
to the sad scene we had left, one old 
captain told us that he had a pious 
father and a brother and a sister up in 
Heaven, and they'd told him to come 
along after ’em, an’ he was a-tryin’. 

As, however, the things of this world 
began to force themselves again upon 
his notice, he told us he hadn’t meant 
to wear these old boots to church again, 
but when he got out the cowhides he'd 
bought ‘‘down t’the Harbor the night 
afore ’’ they was a number too small and 
he ‘‘couldn’t stan’ ‘em nohow.”"’ We 
told him we knew what it was to cling 
to old shoes till they fell asunder; and 
with these mutual confidences the flood- 
gates of conversation were opened and 
comfortable relations for the homeward 
walk established. 

They helped us over the stiles and the 
bars and the stone walls that made our 
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homeward course as exciting, almost, as 
a hurdle-race, these curteous old cap- 
tains, the one hoisting us up, the other 
pulling us down. They wore their 
coats for politeness’ sake till nature 
couldn't stand it longer, then begged 
our toleration of their shirt sleeves. 
They showed us where the fragrant 
spearmint grew, picking great bunches 
of it for our delectation. 

Upon our heartfelt inquiry as to the 
worldly circumstances of the ‘‘ widder 
Stant,’’ they told us she hadn't no 
property whatsomever. Come pretty 
hard on her now she'd got ter go ‘‘ afoot 
an’ alone.’’ She was pretty consid’ able 
smart of a woman, tho. They guessed 
she'd get along. “She'd got a son an’ a 
daughter left to home, anyway. They 
didn’t know, tho, but what Elviry was 
a-courtin’. ‘*Was Elviry courtin’?’’ 
one asked of the other, and the other 
replied that he didn’t know. Lem was 
waitin’ on her las’ winter, but whether 
he kep’ it upor not he didn’t know. He 
thought consid’able likely he did. 

We asked whether the ‘‘ Cap’n”’ had 
not been an able-bodied man, that he 
had not laid up something against the 
present contingency. They grinned 
most kindly, lenient grins. Stant had 
been able-bodied enough, but somehow 
he’d never seemed to get the knack o’ 
things till "bout five years ago. Then 
somehow he seemed to sorter take a 
start an’ ketch on to things. They 
thought mebbe he'd done fust-rate if 
he’d lived right along. It struck us, 
also, as the very hardest sort of a dis- 
pensation that he should have been 
called hence in the first flush of his 
‘*ketchin’ on’ to the art of living. 

Such is the rebound of poor human 
nature from the spiritual, that we were 
not halfway home before we had dropped 
poor ‘‘Cap’n Stant’’ and the ‘‘ widder 
Stant’’ entirely from our conversation; 
and the two old captains were gossiping 
cheerily of anything and everything 
along the way. 

The big house on the hill, with the 
fady green shutters all closed, and the 
chimneys falling, and the whitewash 
crumbling from the sides, and the shel- 
tering poplars growing leafless with age, 
that was where a rich old man had lived 
who married a young wife, an’ he went 
crazy, an’ she took care of him there 
alone. ‘Twas an awful job, they 
guessed; but he was dead now, and he'd 
left her a sight of money, as much as 
five thousand dollars, they guessed, and 
she was cavortin’ aroun’ somewhere, 
now, on the mainland, a-enjoyin’ of 
herself. 

That windmill was what ground all 
the Island corn. Leastway she (that is 
the windmill) cou/d grind it all if she 
was put to’t; but she didn’t have to 
now, there was such a sight of it 
brought over on the boats from the 
mainland. 

The long beach over there, toward 
the sunset, was the one where the big- 
ger part of the wrecks came in. There 
were seven come in there once, one 
right after the other, all in a night an’ a 
day. ‘Twas an awful storm, that one 
that drove ‘em in. There was a big 
ship, too, wrecked there years an’ years 
ago, an’ as she drifted in she was all 
ablaze. Folk said that now whenever 
there was a big storm comin’ you could 
see her, burnin’ still, down there on the 
beach. ‘ 

That building over there was the Life 
Saving Station. There was only one 
wreck ever came in that they couldn't 
manage. There was such an awful 
wind blowing that the cap’n’ at the 
Station couldn’t shoot the life-line no- 
how. He had to ram in sucha charge 
of powder that it burnt the line off every 
time. He kep’ at it, tho, till there 
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warnt nothin’ left to shoot over. 
There was five bodies come ashore—one 
was a woman; an’ a lot o’ child’en’s 
playthings was washed ashore with ‘em. 
First off they thought there must ‘a’ been 
young ones on board, but there warn’t. 
The cap’n’ o’ the ship an’ his wife was 
just takin’ a lot o’ stuff home to their 


. fam’ly. They didn’t know what did be- 


come o’ the child’en. They supposed 
they was took care of somehow. 

That big white house in the meadow 
with the barns bursting with plenty was 
old Parson Whitman's. He used to 
preach over to the chapel; but he got 
rich an’ sorter drawed off from the 
church an’ now he was dead, an’ Mis’ 
Whitman was livin’ there alone. Turri- 
ble nervous old critter she was, too. 

When we struck into the main road 
again, the old captains bade us adieu. 
We were on familiar ground again. 

At least we are at home after the long 
day's experience, at home in a cultured, 
complicated world so different from that 
of simple ‘‘Cap’n’ Stant,’’ whose 
whole living and dying might be com- 
pressed into the epitaph of another Is- 
land captain. 

** He stopped catchin’ cod 
An’ went to his God "’— 
that it almost seems tous we must have 
fallen asleep on the cliffs after break- 
fast, and have dreamed of his death and 
burial. 

It is only at midnight whea we throw 
the shutters open for a good-night look 
at the sleéping world, that the spell of 
this Island sorrow again lays hold 
upon us. * Poor old ‘‘Cap’n Stant,”’ 
sleeping for the first time in his lonely 
grave on the moorland by the sea! 
Poor ‘‘ Elviry and the widder "’ waking 
in the darkened cottage under the hill ! 
If it were not for the ‘‘ vernal shores 
and the golden landings’’—who that 
goes or who that stays could brave life’s 
ending ? 


New Haven, Conn. 


The Song of the Rose. 


BY M. ELOISE TALBOT. 


THE birds and butterflies played to- 
gether. 

T’was summer, and morning, and sunny 
weather. 

The forest sparkled and grew apace, 

The fields put on their fairest face; 

And down in a garden a little wild rose 

Laughed, ‘‘I am the sweetest flower that 
grows.”’ 


Full hot at noon did the sunbeams glow; 
The garden burst into splendid show 

Of lilies stately and poppies bold, 

Of hollyhock and of marigold; 


- But, swinging gayly, the little wild rose 


Said, ‘‘I am the sweetest flower that 
blows.”’ 


The parting day had fired the west; 

There strayed to the garden on aimless 
quest 

A baby, with hair that had caught the 
sun, 

And a laugh like brooks that at morning 
run. 

Then the wild rose crimsoned and hung 
its head, 


For ‘‘ She is sweeter than I,”’ it said. 
HYDE PARK, Mass. 


Jan de Lapper (John the Cob- 
bler). 


A DUTCH HERO. 
BY ANNIE C. KUIPER. 


I AM proud of my nationality. Hol- 
land is but a small country, and it is no 
use denying that I could wish it to be 
larger—no use denying that a small 
country has drawbacks éecause of its 
smallness; but I am proud of our little 
Fatherland, nevertheless, and proud of 
the pure Dutch blood which “flows 
through my veins,’’ as the Dutch na- 
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tional anthem has it. Sometimes I 
keep on wondering how it is that some 
people have—even in our days of en- 
lightenment—such queer notions about 
Holland and Dutch people. The most 
extraordinary questions were put to me 
when I lived in England for some 
months. I used to study in the delight- 
ful reading room of the British Museum 
Library in London, and met people of 
very different nationalities there. Well, 
they did ask me questions which made 
me stare. I have the good fortune to 
be tall, a fact which was much com- 
mented upon by those who bravely 
clung to the conviction that ‘‘all Dutch 
people are short and stout.”’ 

‘*People always have to go on stilts 
in your country because of the damp- 
ness of the soil, have they not?’’ was 
asked; and one lady flatly refused to 
believe me when I denied that ‘‘ Dutch 
ladies knit their stockings in church, 
and gentlemen smoke their pipes there.’’ 

Well, fortunately, many persons travel 
nowadays, and are wise enough not to 
leave Holland out of their program. 
Besides, Holland does not allow itself to 
be forgotten or judged wrongly; and I 
am quite sure it is not only Dutch chil- 
dren who like to hear and read of the 
brave deeds of Dutch soldiers and sail- 
ors. Also American boys and girls know 
enough of my dear little land, I will be 
bound, to be convinced that not many 
of its inhabitants bear a striking resem- 
blance to Rip van Winkle! 

Between Rip van Winkle and Jan de 
Lapper, of Haarlem—such a difference! 

Most people when hearing: the town 
of Haarlem mentioned, think at once 
of bulbs and bulbfields, and indeed, 
these are the glory and pride of Haar- 
lem’s environs. But the quiet and 
picturesque town has ofher things to 
boast of as well. If any of my readers 
should ever visit Haarlem, they will be 
sure to go and see the beautiful old 
cathedral, which stands in the market- 
place with its quaint old townhall and 
funny, old-fashioned little houses. 
When turning into a by-street, you soon 
come to a pretty place with water be- 
tween and trees and houses on either 
side of the water, and to a bridge called 
the Melkérug (Milkbridge). Facing the 
bridge we see a small tavern, which 
bears the name of ‘‘de zwarte Hond’’ (the 
black Dog). The house is small and 
quite modest in appearance, but fora 
large white memorial stone which has 
the following inscription: 
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Voor dit Huts 
Oefende 
JAN DE LAPPER 
Zyn eenvoudiz Handwerk, 
Verhief zich door Beleid en Moed 
Tot Scheeps bevelhebber 
En ts 
Strydende voor het Vaderland 
Den Heldendood 


Gestorven.* 











I am going to tell you about ‘Jan de 
Lapper, ’’the man who lived in this house 
more than two centuries ago, and cob- 
bled shoes in the'so-called Jothuzs, which 
used to be before the house and has 
since disappeared. A fothuis is a kind 
of small pent-house, or lean-to, which, 
especially by shoemakers, was used as a 
workshop. These fothuisen sometimes 
stood separate; but as a rule they 
stood aslope from the main building. 

Jan de Lapper, or Jan Barendse, as 
he was really called, led a quiet and 





* Before this house John the Cobbler worked at his 
simple trade. By his skilful management and his great 
courage, he raise i himself to the post of a naval com- 
mander. Fighting for the Fatherland, he died the death 
of a hero. 


peaceful life with his thrifty wife. Some - 
times, when they were sitting before the 

house in the long summer evenings, and 

saw the church steeple glow and the old 

weather-cock sparkle and glitter in the 

rays of the setting sun, which was re- 
flected in the water before the house, he 

would tell his wife about the sailor's life 
.which he led before he was married. He 
grew quite eloquent when describing 
the adventures he had met with, and 

when his wife asked: ‘‘ But surely you 

would not like to go through so much 

again?’’ he would answer: ‘‘I love 
the smell of the sea, and I love the 
smell of the powder, and I wish I could 
smell them again!”’ 

In 1652 awar with England burst out. 
King Charles I had been beheaded in 
1649, and the States-General of Holland 
having tried to save him from this fate, 
England and Holland had been on not 
very friendly terms for some time. 
When England issued an Act of Navi- 
gation, which was extremely disadvan- 
tageous to our Dutch trade, a real mo- 
tive for a war between the two nations 
was found. A second war followed in 
1665 and a third in 1672. 

Every one who knows anything about 
these wars connects them with the glori- 
ous names of Maarten Harpertszoon 
Tromp and Michiel Adriaanszoon de 
Ruyter. 

When the first war burst out, our 
brave Jan de Lapper longed for the 
smell of the salt sea and the gunpowder 
with a longing not to be resisted, in- 
creased as it was by the fervent wish 
of his patriotic heart to serve his coun- 
try. 

He got a place as boatswain on a 
frigate, and took a cordial farewell of 
his wife. Now, then, he could feel the 
salt sea breeze fanning his cheeks, and 
hear the thundering of the cannons, and 
the shouts of the fighters, and all the 
deafening roar of a naval combat. And 
he felt his heart swell, when he saw the 
Dutch flag with its stripes of orange, 
white and blue—not red, white and 
blue, as it is now—waving in the breeze. 
But this same heart throbbed with pain, 
and Jan’s cheeks flushed with anger at 
the cowardly conduct of the captain of 
the ship, on which he served. With 
beads of perspiration on his brow, and 
his eyes full of fear, this unworthy cap- 
taindid all he could to keep as far away 
from the enemy as possible. But, not- 
withstanding all his precautions, he got 
into the midst of the hostile fleet and 
was killed almost immediately. A few 
moments after, the lieutenant of the 
ship met the same fate and no one was 
left to command the crew. In wild de- 


‘ spair and great confusion the men ran 


about, crying frantically that all hope 
was lost and nothing was left but to sur- 
render the ship to the enemy. 

But amidst all this tumult Jan de 
Lapper kept his head cool, and sudden- 
ly, with glowing eyes and a command- 
ing wave of his hand, he called out in a 
stentorian voice, which thrilled with 
noble indignation: 

‘Silence! Who dares cali himself a 
Hollander and speak of surrender? 
Surrender indeed! Not as long as I 
live, I tell you! Iam your captain now 
—obey my commands!”’ 

A short moment of utter silence fol- 
lowed. All stared at him in sheer 
amazement, hardly knowing whether he 
meant what he said. Jan soon con- 
vinced them. He snatched a lunt, 
rushed to the stairs of the powder room, 
and cried: 

‘‘Fight for your life, my men—fight, 
or the ship will be blown up!”’ 

Shouts of ‘‘Long live Jan de Lap- 
per!’ followed, and with renewed cour- 
age the men began to fight under their 

new leader. With great skill, brave as 
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-a lion, Jan set to work. He made them 
steer the ship between two English 
men-of-war, one of which he utterly de- 
stroyed, while the second got so many 
blows, that it became quite meek and 
submissive. 

All this happened within sight of the 
great Admiral Tromp. Not a little 
astonished was he to see this particular 
ship behave so gallantly. He knew the 
captain to be a coward, you see. After 
the battle, however, the mystery was 
solved. The captains of the different 
ships had to come aboard Tromp’s ship 
to hold a council of war, and Jan de 
Lapper, the self-made captain, without 
hesitation followed the others. 

‘‘You here!’’ Tromp said, thor- 
oughly surprised. ‘‘ Whatever made you 
join these captains ?’’ 

‘« Admiral,’’ Jan answered, ‘‘ both 
our captain and our lieutenant have 
been killed, and the ship had very nearly 
gone to the bottom but for my audacity 
in taking the captain’s place. I gave 
the English a piece of my mind, which 
they won't be quick to forget. That’s 
why I come here in the quality of a 
captain. And, with God’s help and 
your permission, I hope to conduct the 
ship into the harbor of Texel.”’ 

‘*So you shall, my brave man !’’ 
Tromp answered, in a cordial voice. 

So after the council of war, Jan re- 
turned to his ship and safely anchored 
it in Texel. Tromp did not forget to 
report his heroic conduct, and in due 
time Jan’s reward was senttohim. A 
magnificent medal fastened to a golden 
chain and a sum of one hundred ryés- 
daalder (one ryksdaalder is equal to 4s. 
2d.). 

Needless to say how very proud his 
good wife was of Jan. With sparkling 
eyes and flushed cheeks, she hung the 
chain round his neck, then stepped back 
to admire the result from a distance. 
Jan laughed at her and teased her; but 
he was pleased with her exclamations of 
delight nevertheless, and stood with 
head erect and a look of command in 
in his eye, as if he felt himself a captain 
again. Part of the money was spent on 
a beautiful new Sunday suit for Jan 
and one for his wife; and a fine sight it 
was to see the worthy couple proudly 
walk to church in their best clothes on 
Sunday—the wife in het glossy new 
gown, and the husband with the bright 
medal on his breast, and the precious 
golden chain around his neck. 

Before long a mew fleet had to be pre- 
pared. To the astonishment of many 
Jan did not offer his services. One day 
it happened that the Admiral Tromp 
was driving through Haarlem, and his 
carriage had to cross the Me/kérug, near 
which, as we know, Jan lived and cob- 
bled shoes. The Melkérug was a draw- 
bridge, and it chanced that it was raised 
up to let a ship pass when Tromp’s car- 
riage approached. He had to wait till 
the bridge should be let down again, 
and as soon as our cobbler saw him he 
frantically ran out of his fothuzs, wav- 
ing his cap with a loud ‘‘ Hurrah!’’ 

When the joyful greetings were over 
Tromp said: 

«*But how is it you are quietly cob- 
bling shoes, Jan? Are you not going 
to serve your country this time ?’’ 

««T have to stay at home. I am sor- 
ry; but it can’t be helped.”’ , 

“« Why, how is that ?”’ 

‘«I came back a captain, and I won’t 
take service again on a man-of-war un- 
less they make me the captain of it.”’ 

‘«Won’t a lieutenant’s place satisfy 
you?”’ 

‘No, indeed, it won't, sir. Once a 
captain, always a captain is my motto; 
and if I ‘am not considered worthy 
enough to be that again, I shall stay 
here and go on cobbling shoes. Such 
is my firm decision.”’ 

The bridge was let down, Tromp 
drove on, and Jan returned to his 
pothuis. He shook his head and mut- 
tered to himself over his work; and his 
wife came hurriedly running out to see 
what was the matter with him, so loud- 
ly and relentlessly he hammered at the 
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shoe in his hands. He fiercely turned 
round when she touched his shoulder; 
but his face relaxed into a smile-when he 
saw her, frightened looks. 

‘It is nothing, my dear—nothing,’’ he 
said; ‘‘if they won’t let me be a captain 
again they'll have to do without me, 
that’s all.’ And with a decisive nod, 
as much as to say: ‘‘ And now there’s 
an end of it,’’ he took up another shoe. 

About eight days after, however, 
something happened which took away 
Jan’s coolness and made him behave in 
a most extraordinary way. A letter was 
handed to him, stamped with a big ar- 
morial seal, and addressed: 


‘* Aan den eerzamen Jan Barendse, 
schoenlapper in het pothuis van den Zwar- 
ten Hond te Haarlem.” 

(To the estimable J. B., cobbler in the 

etc.) 


With big eyes Jan looked at the seal, 
then turned the letter round and round in 
his hand; but not being able to read it, he 
did not get much the wiser by this; for 
in the arts of reading and writing Jan 
was not a proficient. With some exer- 
tion he could make out the meaning of 
short words in print, but written letters 
were beyond his power. 

At last he went to the schoolmaster, 
who lived near and was a good friend of 
his. The schoolmaster read the letter 
carefully, Jan awaiting the result in 
solemn silence, his eyes firmly fixed on 
the teacher's face. 

His patience was not tried long. 

‘«My dear Jan!’’ the schoolmaster 
exclaimed, ‘‘ what is going to happen to 
you now, I wonder? This letter sum- 
mons you to appear before the States- 
General at the Hague, with the utmost 
speed.”’ 

‘* Does it ?’’ Jan said, in sheer amaze- 
ment. Then, snatching the letter from 
the schoolmaster’s hand, he ran home, 
as fast as his legs could carry him. 

Naturally his wife grew breathless with 
curiosity, when he came to her, panting 
and flushed with excitement. ‘Get 
out my Sunday clothes at once,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘and my medal and chain; I have 
to go to the Hague, immediately.”’ 

‘‘To the Hague? What for? Do 


tellme. Yes, yes, I'll be quick; but tell 
me in the meantime. Why must you go 
to the Hague ?’’ 


‘*T’ll tell you all when I come back,”’ 
Jan made answer. ‘‘ Not one minute to 
waste now. It’s all right, I dare say; 
don’t be afraid. I must be off now. ° 
Don’t detain me.”’ 

His poor wife’s curiosity was not sat- 
isfied. A hasty toilet and a hasty fare- 
well, and he was gone. With head erect, 
without the slightest trace of shyness, 
he appeared before the gentlemen rep- 
resenting the States-General. They told 
him immediately why they had sent for 
him. The brave conduct he had shown 
some time ago was well known, they 
said, and with great pleasure, firmly 
trusting that he would do his duty, they 
offered him a lieutenant’s place on one 
of the ships preparing for war. 

‘Thank you for your offer, gentle- 
men,’ Jan said, with a polite bow. ‘‘I 
am sorry I have to decline it! I have, 
however, firmly made up my mind not 
to accept anything below the rank of a 
captain. And a captain I will be or re- 
main a cobbler—either the one or the 
other, but nothing else.’” And with a 
firm step he turned to leave the room, 
when an Official entered, a sword with a 
silver hilt and a belt in his hand. 

The President cleared his throat, and, 
with a dignified wave of the hand, said: 

‘‘Jan Barendse, the States-General 
herewith make you captain of a frigate, 
which rates twenty guns. They also 
make you a present of the sword, which 
we command the official to invest you 
with.”’ 

The official’s task was not an easy 
one. Jan scarcely could refrain from 
dancing with pleasure, and, unable to 

control his delight, even in the midst of 
the grand society in which he found 
himself, he shouted: ‘‘ Now then the 
English will dream of the devil!’’ What 
his wife said, how proud she was of him 
how she chattered to the neighbors 
about all the honors conferred on her 
husband, and how she shed tears when 
he left her—we leave the reader to im- 
agine. Poor Mrs. Barendse never saw 
her husband again. In the first battle 
at which he was present in his new ca- 
pacity, his right arm was shot. As 
soon as it had been dressed he had him- 
self tied to the mainmast, and with un- 
flagging zeal did his duty till a second 
ball bereft him of his life. 

HaakLemM, HOLLAND. 
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Pebbles. 


‘* THERE is a charming elasticity about 
Miss Dolly Flitters.”” ‘‘Yes. She is a 
maiden of seventeen springs, you know.” 
—Exchange. 


.. Stranger (to Johnny Chaffie): ‘‘Is 
your neighbor, Jones, athome?” Johnny: 
‘No, sir; he went to the cemetery. this 
morning.” Stranger: ‘‘When will he 
return?” Johnny: ‘* He’s gone to stay.” — 
Texas Siftings. 


..-.Williamston, May 28th.—This sec- 
tion was visited yesterday afternoon by 
an unusually severe windstorm. Sev- 
eral acres of onions onthe muck meadows 
west of this village were entirely de- 
stroyed by being blown out of the 
ground.—Post Express. 


-.--‘‘That young man stayed till after 
midnight,” began the stern parent, with 
all the acerbity he could command. 
‘*Yes, Papa,” answered the silver Sen- 
ator’s daughter. ‘‘He left me at just 16 
minutes-to 1.” ‘‘I—I guess he’s all 
right, after all.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


.-That Spanish Duel.— 


Said Campos to Borroro, 
“Tam thirsting for your gore, oh!” 


Said Borroro then to Campos, 
“Come right out upon the pampas.”’ 
But up to the present writing, 
There has been no sign of fighting. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
.- The Capitol.— 
The place will soon fall ’neath a silence un- 
broken, 
When the members of Congress have 
flown; 
There are numerous speeches that ne’er will 
be spoken, 
And inkwells that ne’er will be thrown. 
— Washington Star. 


..-A showman had an announcement 
Stating, ‘‘Come and see the great sawed 
fish.’”’ A'learned gentleman read it, and 
informed the showman that he had made 
a mistake in the word ‘‘sawed,”’ that it 
ought to be ‘‘sword.” ‘‘Yer’d better 
come in an’ see fer yerself; the hadmis- 
sion is only tuppence,”’ said the showman. 
So the learned gentleman paid his ‘ tup- 
pence,” went in and was shown a large 
codfish sawed in half. ‘‘ Yer ain’t the 
fust genelman wot has tried to teach me 
‘ow to spell,” grinned the showman.— 
Household Words. 


.-‘*You say you know Mr. Sharp?’ 
asks the lawyer. ‘Yes, sir.” ‘‘You 
swear you know him?” ‘Yes, sir.” 
‘You mean that you are acquainted with 
Mr. Sharp?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘‘You don’t 
know him; you are merely acquainted 
with him. Remember that you are on 
oath, sir. Now be careful. You don’t 
mean to tell the Court that you know all 
about Mr. Sharp and everything he ever 
did?” ‘I suppose”— ‘‘Never mind 
what you suppose; please answer my 
question. Do you or do you not know 
everything that Mr. Sharp did?” ‘‘ No”’— 
‘That'll do, sir! No, youdonot. Very 
good. So you are not acquainted with 


all his acts?” ‘‘Of course”— ‘Stop 
there! Are you, or are you not?” 
‘*No.” ‘‘That is to say, you are not so 


well acquainted with him as you thought 
you were?” ‘Possibly not.’ ‘‘ Just so. 
Now we begin to understand each other. 
If you don’t know anything about Mr. 
Sharp’s acts when you are with him you 
can’t swear that you know him, can you?” 
‘If you put it inthat way”— ‘‘Come, 
sir, don’t seek to evade' my questions, I 
will put it to you again. When you say 
you know Mr. Sharp you don’t mean to 
say that you know everything he does?” 
‘*No, sir; of course not.” ‘‘ Just so; of 
course not. Then you were not quite 
correct when you said you knew Mr. 
Sharp?” ‘‘No, sir.” In point: of fact, 
you don’t know Mr. Sharpat all?’ ‘‘No, 
sir.” ‘*Ah, I thought so. That’ll do. 
Stand down.” ‘Yes, sir.”"—Zondon Tit- 
Bits. 








An Ounce of Prevention 
13 cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give 
children narcotics or sedatives. They are unneces- 
sary when the infant is properly nourished, as it 
will be if brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. 
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Puzzles. 


Tue INDEPENDENT invites all readers, whether 
regular subscribers or not, to contribute puzzles to 
this department. 


* Every month a fresh set of prizes will be offered. 


For the four best puzzles received during June the 
following are offered : 


First Prize.—‘‘ The Life and Letters of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.” In two volumes. 

Seconp Prizz.—One year’s subscription to the St. 
Nicholas Magazine. 

Tuirp Prize.—‘ A Singular Life,” 
Stuart Phelps. 

Fourts Prize.—‘ The Days of Auld Lang Syne,” 
by Ian Maclaren. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after the puz- 
zles. This will enable solvers living at a distance 
to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this department 
as follows: 

Puzzes, 
Care of THe INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


by Elizabeth 


CuBE. 
oe ae ee ee ae, ae 
* * 62:2 
5 * * * * * 6 * 
* * * % 
* % * * 
* # * %* 
* CO Bi, Ri BS) Oh 
es * * 
7S 2 ee Be 3 


From I to 2, bartering; 1 to 3, one who 
betrays his trust; 2to 4, regulates; 3 to 
4, quick succession of small sounds; 5 to 
6, supplications; 5 to 7, practically wise; 
6to 8, secures from injury; 7 to 8, fila- 
ments; I to 5, to rise above others; 2 to 
6, an aériform fluid; 4 to 8, a vulgar title; 
3 to 7, a well-worn track. 


AN OBLIQUE RECTANGLE. 


ae 
xe x 
xe ee * 
xe eK OH 
a * ek KF 
eke OR OK OK 
xe OR OH OK 
Po ee 
Pa ee 
eee 
*: 


Reading across: 1, Aletter from Persia; 
2, a slight fit of peevishness; 3, a mascu- 
line name; 4, moderately warm; 5, sever- 
ity; 6, a benefactor; 7, a masculine name; 
8, to advert; 9, to come back; 10, a floor 
covering; 11, a letter from Persia. 

E. A. B. 
ZIGZAG. 

When the following words have been 
rightly guessed, the zigzag, beginning at 
the upper left-hand letter, will spell the 
name of a military man who was killed 
twenty years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, a narrow passage or 
entrance; 2, a brute; 3, one who lives on 
the labors of others; 4, scanty; 5, depart- 
ing; 6, moving with velocity; 7, to find 
fault with; 8, an agreeable odor; 9, 
gloomy; 10, out of the way; II, to pro- 
vide food; 12, a map; 13, a musical in- 
strument; 14, a piece of timber thicker 
than a board; 15, one who is unreasona- 
bly devoted to a creed or opinion; 16, the 
fruit of a tree; 17, junction; 18, to en- 
deavor; 19, to hinder; 20, to salute; 21, 
that which#fiparts motion. S. J.C. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of cighty-two letters, 
and am a quotation from the writings of 


Wendell ee 





or 
Nothing!” 
That's the stand to 


take with your 
er on 





Ca 
” 








BIAS 
ese 
“SKIRT BINDING 


question. 
If he will not supply you we will. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,"’ a new book 
by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, sent for 25c.. postage paid. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 








My 49, 35, 66 is a popular fancy; 60,14, 
22 is an enemy; 71, 44, 23, 9 is a cleans- 
ing substanc2; 56, 25, 89, 15 is the dross 
of a m2tal; 11, 32, 45, 39 is renown; 38,69, 
77, 54, 35 is a houseor shed for temporary 
use; 23, 4, 75, 6, 29 is to extort by vio- 
eac:; 67, §2, 73, 18, 23 is to show a mo- 
mentary brilliancy; 50, 62, 1, 47, 81 is to 
dapple; 30, 79, 58, 31, 3, 41 is part of a 
flower; 8, 42, 59, 51, 25, 72 is exertion; 
45, 21, 48, 63, 53, 61, 57, 74is atree and its 
fruit, which is a large species of orange; 
2, 34, 65, 27, 10, 16 is a seller; 70, 55, 24, 
7, 40, 33, is argued for and against; 12, 
43, 64, 5, 17, 68 isan earnest request; 78, 
76, 13, 82,19, 37 is urgency. K. F. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 11. 
PRIZE ZIGZAG. 


‘*The House-Boat Boys.” 1, Twit; 2, 
shun; 3,.shed; 4, hush; 5, loot; 6, dusk; 


7, spot; 8, begs: 9, robs; 10, Como; 11, 

clam; 12, atop; 13, bald; 14, doll; 15, 
toys; 16, Eros. 

DousLE ACROSTIC. i 

Primals, calash; finals, calash. 1, civ- 


ic; 2, alpha; 3, level; 4, ajuga; 5, spans: 
6, harsh. 


DIAMONDS CONNECTED BY A SQUARE. 


Upper diamond: D, lid, laces, diction, 
deign, son, n. 

Left-hand diamond: C, can, caned, can- 
teen, needy, dey, n 
Central square: 

Elias, yeast. 
Right-hand diamond: 
Acadian, tried, Tad, n. - 

Lower diamond: A, add, Amoor, adopt- 
ed, doted, red, d. 


Money, obole, noria, 


A, act, apart, 


CHARADE. 
Wind-lass. 


ROLL OF HONOR FOR JUNE 4TH. 
Mabel E. Haskell, F. C. S., Emma C. 
Jarvis, Dora, F. W. Fraser, Frances M. 
Lawson, E. Pitts, J. O. M., Daisy B. 
Allen, G. S. Ely. 








THE SECRET 


of baby health in summer weather depends 
on the baby’s food. Nestlé’s Food has been 
known for 35 years as invaluable in the pre- 
vention of cholera infantum and summer 
complaints. Inits preparation for use wa- 
ter only is required, thus avoiding the ad- 
dition of cow’s milk, whose use in summer 
time is always a source of worry and danger 
to careful mothers. 

Our book, ‘‘ The Baby,” full of valuable 
hints to mothers, and a sample can of Nes- 
tlé’s Food, free. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., N. Y. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


NESTLE’S FOOD 
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Cures 


y Hood's Sarsaparilla are perfect and 
em se they rest upon the firm basis of en 
fied and vitalized blood. Remember 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Da 1 are the only Pills to take with 
Hood’ s Pills Hood's Sarsaparilla. They are es- 


pecially adapted to the use of delicate women and 
children. Cure headache, indigestion. 


or e i. 
Toned, puri 
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BEAUTIFUL 


ETCHINGS 


ILLUSTRATING 
AMERICAN SCENERY ano 
AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT* 
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“AMERICAS GREATEST RMLROAS * 
















Catalogue 


Containing miniature 

reproductions will be 

sent free post paid on 
receipt of one 2 ct. stamp, 
by George H.Daniels, 
Gen. Passr. Agt. Grand. 
Sinan Station, NewYork. 


COPYING, 1mm BY OLONGS H. OomtLA COmea raseenoes acon, Ay 


“Where Times 


99 
are Prosperous 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 














To ae 
ISLAND 2 Sex 
* or Pueblo. 








SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 
i HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
ge = he Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent, 
fonty tor i ©) 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
CRIPPLE CREEKseoeseeees 
of this place may well repay your visit. 

CHICAGO. 





The Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Cruise of the OHI@Q, the largest and finest steam 
yacht in the world, built by the Cramps and sailing un - 
der the American Flag. Leaves New York June 2th, 
%, for England, Russia, Finland, Denmark, Sweden 
Norway, the North Cape, Spitzbergen, stopping at Bodo 
to witness the total eclipse of the sun. Lectures on at- 
tronomy by leading astronomers en route. 

European tours June 6th and July ist. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


L. L. COLLVER, N. E. Agent, 
306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Spring 
No 2. 


In Gouty and .Rheumatic Affections. 


Dr. Charles B. Joncrede, Professor of Su 
ternational Lhe ng! Surgery,” on by Dr. 


— of Penns: —_ n the subject o; 
y ~ upo: 


,*the Natural Aikeling Waters,” and expresses the opinion that the Buffalo 


Wa er is one of the 
Natural Water used at the patient's house, of w 


best alkaline wetere in 
ich I have any experience, is the BurraLo LITHIA 


ry Medical Department Unive of of Michigan, in the “ In - 
ohn Ashharst, Jr., Professor of Clinic: 
the Treatment of Goaty and Rheumatic Af 


al Surgery in the Univer 
ections, advises, 
Lithia 


this country, and adds the following : “The onl 
ATER, 


Ihave used with undoubted Sacaauas in my ewn person. It should be taken in large quantities 


and Fog a 2 tong ‘ime ime 


t confidence in Gou heumatic Gout, 


y habit to 


Springs. Descriptive pamp sent free to any 


Law renee. | Te Physician, Hot Springs, 


use this water as a guarantee for 
generally, orin ca cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 f. o. b., A the 


Ark.: “I prescribe Burrato Lirnra Water 
heumatism, and in all weapenes of Uric Acid Dia- 
etting a pure water.’ 





Springs open for guests from June 15th to October ist. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 
On the Atlantic and Danville Railroad. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. wwe 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
** La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


é Beware of Imitations. ¢ 


REX BRAND _ 
Extract of BEEF 


Sen le {conte Boot A 
UDAHY - - 


DEAFNS..110 nse cone. 


a* classes hel ey NO PA 
Pres Boon to ¥, Hiscox S58 Bway, NewYork, 





ates WERE AL IME TA FOR 


ugh Syrup. Tastes inet 9 Use 
Sold by druge 


a time. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One number (one week) 10 cents. 


One month.......... $ 25 | Six months..........{ 1 £0 
Three months....... Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ 1 00 | One year......+.+++5 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 


I'wo years to one subscriber..........++0+++e++ $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers............+. 5°10 
Three years to one subscriber.............0000. 7 00 
Three subscribers one vear each.........+.++5. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber...........++e0000+ 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each..........++.00+ 8 so 
Five years to one subscriber..........0+.2++00+ 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each..........++.0065 10 00 
In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
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To clergymen $2.00 a year. 
The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each chib. 


Single copies over 6 months old, 
“TRIAL TRIP,” 
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25 cents. 
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is not sent to sub- 
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We will, 


tinuing the paper to any subscriber who 
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POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week 
or two previous to the expiration of their 
subscriptions, in order to receive their 
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bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 
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York City. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
Contract Housekeeping. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING is a thing 
often talked of, and sometimes tried with 
more or less of success, generally less. 
But a sort of housekeeping which is car- 
ried out successfully in some European 
villages, and which, for want of a better 
name, we here call ‘‘ contract housekeep- 
ing,’’ we have not yet seen attempted in 
this country. Yet it would seem that the 
experiment would be well worth trying, 
and that bright and capable women might 
make a very good thing of it. 

The struggling, hard-working, op- 
pressed and defrauded boarding-house 
landlady undoubtedly exists; and as truly 
there are very many women in both city 
and country who make the business of 
keeping boarders a steady and profitable 
industry. But to do so they must not 
only furnish the capital of the requisite 
mental and physical qualifications, they 
must also have the use of a sufficient 
amount of money to enable them to start 
on a good basis. 

Many anecdotes are told of the practi- 
cal benevolence of the late George W. 
Childs, of Philadelphia. Among the 
many the following is pertinent to our 
theme. 

About twenty years ago a lady went to 
him for advice and help. She told him 
that her husband had lately died, leaving 
her no property, and that she had three 
children to support. 

‘“What can you do?” 
Childs. 

‘“‘Only one thing well,” she replied. 
‘‘T am a good housekeeper, and also 
know how to make my outgo match my 
income.”’ 

‘*Then,”’ said Mr. Childs, ‘‘ you would 
not object to keeping a boarding house ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ she replied, ‘“‘if I had some 
capital; but I have none.”’ 

‘‘Without capital you might possibly 
succeed in the long run,” remarked Mr. 
Childs, ‘‘if you are willing to work very 
long and hard, and if your health were 
sure to hold out. But you might have 
years to wait for success, and meanwhile 
your health might break, and by the time 
your circumstances became easy you 
would not be able to enjoy the results of 
your labors. No’’—slowly, as if ponder- 
ing—‘‘no, I do not think it would be wise 
for you to start without capital.” 

He paused, and the lady despondently 
rose to go. He stopped her, with a de- 
taining hand upon her arm. ‘* Now I'll 
tell you what to do. Choose a suitable 
house in the best part of Philadelphia. 
Ascertain the lowest rent on good secur- 
ity for a five years’ lease. Then find out 
what it will cost you to furnish the house, 
and estimate what it will cost you per 
head to supply good table board for each 
inmate for one year, and then come back 
to me.” 

The woman did so. ‘‘ You have found 
the house that suits you?”’ 

‘““Yes, an admirable house in a first- 
class neighborhood, with many and good- 
sized rooms, all desirable conveniences, 
and everything ia perfect order.”’ 

‘* The rent is—?” 

The sum was named. 

‘* Have you any furniture?” 

‘*T have enough good furniture for 
about one-third of the house. It is 
already well carpeted, and I can buy the 
carpets at a reasonable figure.’’ 

‘*What do you estimate that the rest of 
the furnishing will cost?”’ 

After a little more conversation Mr. 
Childs agreed to guarantee the first year’s 
rent tothe owner of the house, and to 
lend to the lady, in addition, the sum of 
$5,000, at six per cent. interest, payable 
in five years. ‘*‘ With ordinary business 
ability,’’ he said—‘‘and I judge that you 
have much more than that—you will be 
able, in five years, to repay me.”’ 

The plain, kindly, wise old man proved 
a true prophet in this instance, as in 
many others. The lady was able to pay 
him both principal and interest in consid- 
erably less than the time specified. 


asked Mr. 


The business of boarding-house keep- 
ing is as good as most others upon which 
women can enter, providing one can start 
with the proper equipment of knowledge, 
health, brains and money. it has often’ 
proved a success with only the first three 
ofthe four qualifications, but the chances 
are not so favorable. In such a case the 
experiment of contract housekeeping is 
one well worth trying. 

The business of the lodging - house 
keeper flourishes in some of the vil- 
lages of England, France and Ger- 
many which are not fashionable summer 
resorts, but are frequented by numbers of 
moderately well-to-do families who seek 
a few weeks of ease, fresh air, freedom 
and comfort every summer at an expendi- 
ture within their means. The owners or 
lessees of the houses rent their rooms for 
stated prices, and cook the provisions 
which the lodger buys, or orders, in such 
quantities and ways as are preferred. 
So far there is nothing new. It is the 
same system which prevails to a large 
extent in most of the great cities of Eu- 
rope, and especially in London. 

In at least one obscure village of north- 
ern France there exists an extension of 
this system which works exceedingly well; 
and I have been told that there are many 
similar instances. 

When the summer comes many peasants 
forsake all the better rooms of their cot- 
tages, renting them to various lodgers. 
One woman, more enterprising and 
‘‘brainy”’ than her neighbors, assumed 
the rent of the vacated rooms of several 
cottages. Of these she took housekeep- 
ing charge in all respects, including the 
meals. Of course the agreements varied 
with the wishes of each family. Some- 
times the provisions were purchased by 
the lodger and sometimes by the manager; 
but in all cases the service was rendered 
by the latter. To an American the terms 
would seem preposterously low; yet the 
enterprising paysanne was said to have 
made a very good thing for herself for 
several years. 

in our country a modification of this 
plan would seem to be well adapted to 
‘*studio buildings,” and those of the large 
apartment houses in our great cities 
which are chiefly inhabited by men and 
women whose daily occupations prohibit 
successful housekeeping in old-fashioned 
ways. The majority of such tenants are 
in a strait betwixt two or three equally 
disagreeable alternatives. They do not 
wish to join the great army of boarding- 
house inmates; in fact, the nature of 
their pursuits might often render this im- 
practicable, and they have no relish for 
the unmethodical, haphazard, hand-to- 
mouth existence known as ‘‘ Bohemian,” 
Which presents far more attractions in 
novels than in real life. 

Every city already contains a large 
number of such persons, and they will 
naturally increase with the constantly 
growing numbers of those women who, 
desiring, or being obliged to support 
themselves, have certainly not the time, 
and perhaps not always the disposition 
to devote themselves to domestic employ- 
ments. 

Any woman who could be successful as 
a boarding-house keeper could be equal- 
ly so in running the separate small estab- 
lishments which are gathered under one 
roof in such a house as is here referred 
to, and the enterprise would not require 
nearly so much capital to start it. 

The rental of one or two large, light 
rooms in such a house, and stocking 
them with the essentials for preparing, 
preserving and serving food, would not 
entail a very heavy outlay. The running 
expenses when not met by the running 
income, could be stopped, almost at a 
moment's notice. Servants can be added 
or dropped according to need. 

If conducted on the plan of the French 
village lodging-house contractor, the 
amount and kind of service to be rendered 
ineach apartment would be strictly agreed 
upon at the outset. A certain number of 
rooms would receive a stated degree and 
kind of attention each day or week, as the 
case might be. Floors would be swept or 
polished, and rooms and furniture dusted 
at fixed hours or fixed days. Woodwork 
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would be dusted, or oiled, and window. 
washed at certain times. Meals could be 
prepared in accordance with daily or 
weekly orders, or general agreement, and 
with o1 without the services of an attend- 
ant waiter, and the silver and china could 
be supplied by the contractor or the cus- 
tomer according to individual prefer- 
ence, 

To reduce this plan to working order 
there only needs to be found a woman of 
housekeeping and business experience 
with a comparatively small amount of 
capital, anda large amount of energy and 
tact. 

Co-operative housekeeping is rendered 
difficult by the diversity of the tastes, 
tempers and resources of the co-cpera- 
tors. In the case we are supposing each 
family or individual has only to arrange 
with the contractor, yet many of the ad- 
vantages of co-operation are secured. 
Two chambermaids acting together under 
the superintendence of a third, as in 
some of the best modern hotels, can take 
care of more rooms in ten hours than 
twelve could do urder the old plan of a 
single maid to a certain number of rooms. 
This I am assured by the veteran mana- 
ger of one of the best hotels on this con- 
tinent. He allows two maids and a 
director to forty bedrooms, tho he does 
not scruple to put ten more rooms upon 
them if necessary. If there is an average 
of fifty rooms daily, he engages another 
group of three, and divides the rooms be- 
tween them until each three have more 
than forty; and so continues. 

The contract housekeeping which is 
here suggested would much resemble the 
management of a large hotel. It would 
differ in securing to the customers pri- 
vacy, individual surroundings and the 
gratification of individual tastes almost 
as perfectly as if each family were keep- 
ing house in the dear old-fashioned way; 
while the contractor would practically 
have the management of a large hotel, 
tho free from the load of an enormous 
rental, eating into his very vitals if his 
house is only partly filled, and taking off 
his profits when it is full. Besides which 
servants or supplies would never have to 
b2 engaged or bought on an uncertain 
demand. 

New York City. 


Odd Garden Work and 
Workers. 


BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN, 


Barbers’ Gardening.—In a iate number 
of the London Garden, over the editor’s 
initials ‘‘W. R.,”’ is a protest against 
clipped parterres, a ridiculous example of 
which had been portrayed in a floral 
journal. One shrub had been cut into 
the form of a corkscrew, and others had 
taken on equally startling shapes. The 
want of life and change in such a garden, 
one would think, should open the eyes of 
any one to its drawbacks. Here is none 
of the joy of spring’s life, or summer’s 
crown of flowers, or winter’s rest. The 
last thing, however, one expects to find 
in rich people’s gardens is good taste. 
In the account of this place little is said 
as to the clipping of the trees, except that 
it accords with the Elizabethan style of 
architecture. It would be absurd to call 
such things ‘‘architect’s gardens,’”’ and 
no gardener would claim them as “‘ gar- 
deners’ gardens.’’ In seeking a name 
for them, perhaps ‘barbers’ gardens”’ 
would be the most fitting, altho there is 
some injustice in it, as there is need for 
barbers’ work, while these poor trees do 
not ask us to cut them into ignoble 
shapes. The plea that such work gives 
variety does not hold, because when 
time and laborare wasted on such things, 
the true work of the garden does not get 
the attention it needs. When this clip- 
ping work is done, the beauty of flower 
and form and fine color is seldom seen. 
Gardening, the most natural of all arts, 
cannot be divorced from reason, and in 
this connection a saying in ‘‘Some 
Aspects of the Greek Genius,”’ regarding 
the work of the most artistic of all peo- 
ples, deserves mention: 


‘An unerring perception told the Greeks 
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that the beautiful must also be the true, 
and recalled them back into the way. Asin 
conduct they insisted on an energy which 
was rational, soinart and in literature they 
required of beauty that it, too, should be, 
before all things, rational.” 

Burbank, the Hybridizer. —Reference is 
often made in farm journals to new fruits, 
flowers, etc., produced by Luther Bur- 
bank, of Santa Rosa, Cal. A writer in 
the San Francisco Ca// gives some account 
of the man and his work. Mr. Burbank 
is forty-seven years old, a native of Lan- 
caster, Mass., in which State he began his 
lifework, producing the Burbank potato 
before he was twenty-one. The climate 
proving too severe for some of his 
choice plants, in 1875 he removed to 
Sonoma County, So. Cal., which has 
since been the field of his labors. His 
grounds are in two plots—one a level ten 
acres in suburban Santa Rosa, the othera 
foothill plantation eight miles west of the 
city. The lattef covers the eastern slant 
of a picturesque hill, whose summit is 
tipped with young redwoods and ma- 
drones. The choicest plants are grown 
here, sheltered from winds and fogs, ona 
rich, sand loam, with an underground 
seepage which renders irrigation need- 
less, even in the driest summer. The 
plants of all countries are represented 
here, with line upon line of cross-bud 
progeny. Old species have been broken, 
cross-petalized, hammered, as it were, 
out of former shapes, and made to thrive 
and flower upon a scale so extensive as to 
suggest magic rather than the sober work 
of science. Parent defects are lessened 
or obliterated, an ephemeral flower made 
to replace its flimsy petals with fleshy, 
polished ones. It may take years to 
eradicate one plant habit, or create a new 
one. A recent production is a thornless 
raspberry—a cross between Cuthbert and 
a blackcap—which it has taken seventeen 
years to obtain. Another is a white 
blackberry, a vigorous bush of the Law- 
ton type. The best of the berry hybrids 
come from crossing standard kinds with 
the wild berries of the coast, among them 
the dewberry, thimbleberry and salmon- 
berry. Another fruit hybrid ‘is the pine- 
apple quince, which has a varnished sur- 
face, without any fuzziness, the grain 
fine and free from harsh acid, the flavor 
a blending of quince and pineapple. It 
grows mellow like an apple, and can be 
eaten raw. Mr. Burbank’s successes in 
stone fruits are well known to horticul- 
tural readers. There are also superb 
improvements in clematis, myrtles, can- 
nas, callas, etc. No plants are sold at 
retail; those that prove inferior are dug 
up and burned. When one is found to 
possess real value it is sold to some com- 
mercial growér, it may be for hundreds, 
it may be for thousands of dollars, the 
originator reserving no rights in its 
future propagation. While some of his 
results area surprise to himself, Mr. Bur- 
bank is positive no limit can be fixed to 
improvement in vegetable types if there 
is persistent patience and an eye trained 
to note the slightest deviation in varia- 
tions. 

The Olcott Grass Garden.—Mr. James B. 
Olcott, of South Manchester, Conn., 
whose experiments in grass culture are 
well known, has just returned from a trip 
to New South Wales, stopping at Hono- 
lulu and Samoa, in quest of new grasses 
and new facts in grass culture. To a 
Hartford correspondent of the New York 
Sun he said he went to the first-named 
place because it was the oldest colonized 
part of Australia, and there he found turf 
like that in England. In the public park 
he saw 5,000 people enjoying themselves 
on the greensward, intermingled with 
grazing animals. The racing, also, is 
done on. the greensward. From here 


he brought back 150 varieties of © 
grasses which have been set out in 
separate beds. In Hawaii he found 
German gardeners trying to make 


turf under their cocoanut trees with 
the result that they were killing the 
trees by wholesale. Germans and Amer- 
icans know nothing about turf-making; 
they have always been tillers of the soil. 
The British, being graziers, are the best 
turf-makers on the face of the globe. 
Last year Mr. Olcott visited ten foreign 


countries and brought back 700 varieties 
of grasses, which occupy one section of 
his garden. Some of these were killed 
during the past open winter. While in 
England he somewhat vexed the Duke of 
Argyll by criticising the quality of the 
turf on his magnificent grounds. The 
next day Mr. Olcott brought to his lord- 
ship a bit of turf from the farm of one of 
his tenants. It had been grazed for many 
years, and was as fine as satin. The 
Duke forgave the criticism, for he saw 
his tenant had outdone him. Altho the 
British have the best turf in the world, 
Mr. Olcott thinks they had better 500 
years ago. He sets in this grazing char- 
acteristic the reason why the Britons, of 
all nations, make the best colonists. 

Mr. Olcott’s fundamental idea is that 
grass, to make the best turf, should never 
be allowed to seed. Wherever sheep and 
cattle keep the grass down are found 
the finest growth and firmest sod. The 
same result can be obtained by artificial 
means. His plots are walkedand driven 
over by thousands of people, by men 
weeding it one to eight times a day, and 
by a lawn mower with basket roller four 
or five times a week. Similar experi- 
ments have failed because grasses have 
been allowed to blossom and_ seed. 
Every wind and rain carries seeds 
from one bed to another, and all indi- 
viduality is lost. Mr. Olcott’s garden, 
now inits eighth year, has 1,500 pure cul- 
tures, each variety distinct. The blue 
grass of Kentucky grows beside those 
whose habitat is under eight or ten feet 
of salt tides; the brownish grass of the 
great plains is alongside the chickweed 
of Austria; the broad-bladed grass of 
Korea grows beside the fine spears that 
thrive under the red-hot skies of Hindus- 
tan. All are subjected to the same treat- 
ment. After taking root they must go it 
alone; no matter how parching the 
drouth or fierce the sun’s heat. Among 
the domestic varieties are 150 sorts of 
Agrostis vulgaris, 1300f Poa pratensis, and 
over 100 of Festuca ovina. In some of 
the finer grasses 250 blades have been 
counted to the square inch. Eventu- 
ally Mr. Olcott expects to reduce his 
number to 50 varieties or less. Then he 
will consider his experiments brought to 
a successful close, his aim being to pro- 
duce better grasses to reclothe the pasture 
lands of New England, and to form a 
pure greensward free from mongrel traits. 
The garden occupies over an acre of 
nearly level ground, sloping gently to the 
south and east. Itresemblesa great car- 
pet in velvet or plush, with squares of 
multi-tinted greens, so soft, so delicate, 
and of so fine a texture that it seems 
wrong to set foot uponit. But here you 
are requested to keep on the grass. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 





California Apples. 
BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


THE statement that a good apple cannot 
possibly be grown in California is so often 
made, that I-wish to give the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT some evidence upon 
the subject. It must be remembered that 
California is a very large State, possess- 
ing a greater range of climate than any 
other State in the Union. Every one is 
willing to admit that we grow good 


- oranges, prunes, almonds, walnuts and 


apricots. Our peaches are said by some 
to lack ffavor, tho of surprising beauty. 
But criticism, as I began by saying, seems 
to center on our apples. 

A California horticulturist is an espe- 
cially difficult person to please in the line 
of fruit. He knows that everything de- 
pends upon the place where fruit is grown. 
He has learned that certain valleys or dis- 
tricts are best adapted to cherries, others 
to prunes, and so on through the entire 
list. He has also learned that the rich 
valleys, warm and sheltered, where his 
semi-tropic fruits succeed, are not the 
best apple countries. But the first com- 
mercial apple orchards were planted in 
the lowlands and by the rivers (excepting 
the small. orchards of the old mining 
camps). Hence arose the quite justifi- 
able idea that California apples were soft, 
insipid and altogether inferior. Very 
fair apples came from Oregon to San 
Francisco, in early days, quite outselling 
the native products. At times, apples 
have been brought by the carload from 
Kansas, Missouri and other Mississippi 
Valley States. 
thousands of acres of mountain land, 
eminently adapted tothe growth of apples, 
have been neglected and forgotton. 

Many years ago I traveled through a 
number of mountain counties. The 
old apple orchards attracted my atten- 
tion. 1 noticed that in a multitude of dis- 
tricts, at altitudes ranging from 1,500 to 
4,500 feet, and scattered along the Coast 


All the while, however,’ 
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Range and the Sierra, all the way from 
San Diego to Siskiyou, the quality of the 
apples was extraordinarily high. This 
seems to be the view of the best apple 
authorities in America. No finer, higher- 
flavored apple, no cleaner, better-colored 
apple can be grown anywhere in the 
world than on the isolated benches, or in 
these mountain valleys and heads of cafi- 
ons, rich with every requirement. Here 
are.the cold nights, the crisp winters, the 
perfect summers. Here the famous old 
apples of notable quality, long forgotten, 
appear to renewtheir youth. Here are 
many promising seedlings, of which the 
world may yet hear. 

The total area of the apple country of 
California is impossible to determine as 
yet; it is large enough to supply, if need 
be, the markets of America. But so 
many other fruits attract planters, that 
the apple will long receive less attention 
than it deserves. Those who have good 
apple orchards, however, are finding that 
they are profitable. 

In April and early May, the best, and 
indeed the only fine apples in San Fran- 
cisco came from mountain orchards in the 
higher fruit districts of Tuolumne, Placer, 
El Dorado; from Franktown, over the 
line in Nevada, on the eastern slope of 
the Sierras; and, to a very limited de- 
gree, from Lassen and Siskiyou counties, 
from which transportation is difficult and 
expensive. Theseapples were Newtown 
Pippins, Winesaps, York Imperials and 
other fine late varieties of high rank in 
point of quality. There is little sale for 
the poor varieties. 
(of fifty pounds) is cheap at this season, 
and six or seven dollars is often paid. At 
that price, or half that, mountain apple 
growing has a brilliant future, if the loca- 
tion is wellselected. The transportation 
problem is very difficult of solution, how- 
ever, and a large part of the income from 
the remote apple orchards must be paid 
to the railroads. There are localities 
high-overlooking the valleys, and yet so 
near the markets that freights will al- 
ways be low. Such places can still be 
found within a hundred miles of San 
Francisco or Sacramento or Los Angeles 
—all great shipping centers. 

The other day I meta gentleman who 
has been a’ large buyer of California ap- 
ples. He bought up the entire crop of 
one mountain district last year, and sent 
it to New York where it sold at very high 
prices. ‘‘The‘truth is,’’ he said ‘‘ we 
don’t grow enough of this gilt-edge 
stock. We can’t have too many such ap- 
ples—not for years to come.”’ So, as I 
understand, the business of apple grow- 
ing has taken a start. 

The University of California’s Agri- 
cultural Department has been collecting 
varieties of apples for experiment at its 
stations throughout the State. It has 
about 600 kinds already, and in a few 
years will have twice as many. Perhaps 
forty of these kinds are promising seed- 
lings that have originated in California. 
Its lists include varieties of all the classic 
types—Russets, Pearmains, Reinettes, 
Pippins, Calvilles, Rose apples and the 
rest. There are German, French, Rus- 
sian, English and Italian varieties of 
note, as well as the standard American 
sorts. It has been said that 3,000 dis- 
tinct varieties of apples are described in 
pomological works; but all the commer- 
cial orchards in America hardly plant fifty 
sorts to any notable extent, and few pri- 
vate or family orchard contain a hundred 
sorts. Now and then one hears of acol- 
léctor or private experimenter who has 
several hundred varieties. of apples. 
When its trees reach bearing age, the 
university collection will be one of the 
largest in the country. 

NILES, CAL. 
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BE EASY! 


Use) 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Easiest Soap in the World. 
It does all the work; you 
Don’t have to Rub or Scrub, 
Saves your clothes wonderfully too, 
It’s So Pure. 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson and Harrison Sts, N.Y 
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Best To Be Had. 


~ “ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the on ly 
blood-purifier I would recommen 
I — der it the safest and best to 


ad.” — (Rev.) W. Copp, Jack- 
son, Minn. 


Ayer § oniy Sarsaparilla 
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3B Big Words 
DIGESTIBLE ; 
NUTRITIVE ; 
PALATABLE ; 


Rolled Into One 


Sis si si siz sis sie siz si 
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A sensible breakfast 
food — supplies the 


He syle 


right elements for z 
nourishment and is * 
delicious Without : 
the raw taste of oats = 
and gritty foods. z 


Ask your GROCER for it to-day v® 


‘THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 
Lockport N, Y. 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
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POPULAR PRICES. 


: GRAND UNION HOTEL 


$ 
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Saratoga Springs, 
NOW OPEN. 


Transient Rates $4 per day and upward. 
Special Terms per week and season. 


WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 


De A Ah he A he he td 
A NATURAL SUMMER RESORT. 
COUNTRY AND SEASHORE COMBINED. 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES, 
BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND 
Beautiful location on Great South Bay, opposite Fire 
[reland and inlet to ocean; one hour from New York; 
boating, bathing, fishing, sailing; fine roads and inter- 
esting drives; select family hotel receives 400 guests ; 
full orchestra; highest class appointments; rates rea- 


sonable. 
OPEN JUNE FIRST. 


FRANK MN. ROGERS, Proprietor. 


SUMMER HOMES 


N’ VERMONT, 48D ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


NEW illustrated book, describing this unequalled 
summer resort section, offering the ES 
TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out-door pleas- 
ures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. Climate and 
scenery unsurpassed. Prices from $5 per week up- 
wards. 
Mailed free, on receipt of five cents postage, on 


application to 
A. W. ECCLESTONE, or S. W. CUMMINGS, 


S. P. A., 353 Broadway, N. Y. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


SEASON OF 1896. 

Open from June 15 te October 1. 
Special rates by the week ; also for 
JUNE, JULY AND SEPTEMBER. 
For rates and other particulars, apply to 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Are you looking for some place which combines Health, 
Pleasure, Economy ? 
If s0, send 6 cents for pos , or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated k, ‘Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware counties, 
on the main line and ey of the New Y ork, —. 


Columbus Aven 92 East’ “14th: “st. and 13 Astor Piace. 
Ticket —wYy. foot of Franklin ‘and ‘eh - Sts.; in 
Pre 4 — St., 860 Fulton St., way, 
249 New attan Ave.,  Gesoneemee: 
ILLUSTRATED Ht DM ES, containing helf-tone 
reproductions from photographs of & the hotels, 
form and boarding houses adverti “in “Summer 





Homes,” can be purchased of any ticket agent; price, 
J. C. Anderson, General Passenger Agent, % % 
Beaver St,, N, Y. 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 
United States Government Food Report. 

RoyAL BaKInG PowpEr Company, New York. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Granf 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of a new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. i 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
ae 
Special to « The Independent ’’ Readers. 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ ad” and 10c. in 
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HAT 1S BRIGHTER, more attrac- 
tive, than the homestead painted 





white, with green blinds? It may » 
not suit the critic, but we like it and it will 
please the owner. Painted with 


Pure White Lead 


and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 
clean longer than anything else; if properly 
applied, it will not scale, chip, or chalk off, 
but forms a perfect base for subsequent re- 
painting ; is therefore economical. 


upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 











QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 





A.B. &E. L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 





Better than 
| Most Bicycles 


The public is wise in values. It judges 
merit shrewdly. Bicycles of unknown 
worth will not sell at $100—the Columbia 
price. We might just as well offer Hart- 
ford Bicycles at $100, instead of $70, $6s, 
$50, and $45. Yet the 


$50 Hartford 


~ Pride of the West 


Muslin—‘‘ as fine as linen, as soft as silk.’’ For 
| Sale by Leading Retailers and Men’s Furnishers. 


MBERDF Roose = ie. 

















ESTABLISHED 1850. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings aud Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
288 Waster aT. Rad York. 


__+ 34 Washington Street, C 


There is 
no 
Substitute 


Every card of the famous DeLONG 





Hooks and Eyes has on the face and 
is a better bicycle than many of the ma- back the words 
chines listing at $100. One hundred dol- 
lars is the right price for the unequalled, \ 


ched COLUMBIA. Fiftv dol- 
oe 2B tae See that 


lars is less than the right price for Pattern 


stamps, and we will mail you a 

14 Ib. sample best T imported, 

any kind y order. 

5 Tbs. fine Family Teas on re- 
© ceipt of $2.50 and this “ad.” All 


charges paid. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box 29. 81 and 83 VESEY STREET, 





3 or 4 Hartford. Our prices are the same 
to all. You know what you are buying. 





Visit the nearest Columbia agent, or 
send two 2-cent stamps for Catalogue. 


POPE MFG. Co. 


General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn. 





RicuaRrpson & DELonGe Bros., Philadelphia. 


EVERYBODY WILL CELEBRATE 


the day with a display of 


UnXLD FIREWORKS. 


Assorted Lots 


ranging in price 
from $5, $10, $25, 

. $50 to $500, for 
Public and Private 
Display. 





Also makers of the CUPID Hair Pin. 











House Furnishing 
Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Croekery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Kddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


TIRES 
DON’T 


We carry the above 
ready packed for prompt 


FIREWORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
DECORATIONS 


Celebration Goods, 


BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


SLIP. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE 
PROPRIETORS. 














Send for List of Assortments and Catalogue. 


They always give Satisfaction. Carefully se- 
lected by an experienced party. Full directions 
“How to Use Fireworks,” accompany Each As- 
sortment, and can be found in Catalogue. 

Send your orders early and avoid the late rush. 





REFLECTOR 





Locomoti 
GREATEST LIGHT ON WHEELS 
Z4 EXTRA RED FRONT GLASS & A 
GOSSIMER HOOD WITH EACH LAMP - 
NICKELS49° BRONZE #450 
ALUMINUM $59 © 


ms Consolidated Fireworks Co. 
a. 2 OF AMERICA, 


oe 
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Sie eu 
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Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, TSS 
Nos. and 11 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


Tue INDEPENDENT Press 4) anv 43 GoLp Street’ wear Futrox Sieret. 
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